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PREFACE. 



^HE first three chapters of this volume have 
-*- abready appeared in the " Lancet/' From the 
favourable mamier in which they were then re- 
ceived by the profession, I have been encouraged 
to continue the inquiry, and now to publish the 
whole in a separate form. .*. • 

The influence of Climate upon health and dis- 
ease has, of late years, attracted considerable atten- 
tion ; hence, instead of vague assertions, or tradi- 
tionary fame, authenticated facts, and positive 
observation, are essential in order to establish the 
sanitary character and influence of any given 
climate. 

Amongst modem writers- on climatology. Sir 
James Clark in this country; J. F. Schou^v, of 
Copenhagen ; and R Carriere, of Paris, rank de- 
servedly high. The united labours of these dis- 
tinguished authors have materially contributed to 
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CLIMATE OF ITALY. 



CHAPTER I. 

GENERAL REMARKS ON FOREIGN CLIMATES. 

Mediterraneaii Climate. — Climate of Malta. — Climate of 
Madeira. — Variability of the Italian Climate. — Mistake 
of sending consumptiye patients abroad. — ^Advantages 
of a weU selected locality at home. 

PERHAPS no greater popular delusion prevails, 
than the belief in the existence of some unde- 
finable specific virtue in the climate of Italy, for 
pulmonary consumption. 

Although this mistake has been pointed out by 
several modem writers on climate, and it is difficult 
^0 conceive how so erroneous a notion ever gained 
pdsseasion of the pubUc mind, it stiU prevails very 
extensively. Even at the present day, consump- 
tive invalids axe hurried away from these islands 
to the shores of the Mediterranean or elsewhere, 
with an imbroken faith, or rather blind credulity, 
in the talismanic efficacy of foreign climates, on the 
part of their friends and relatives, worthy the days 
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2 GENERAL REMARKS 

when the sulphureous vapours of Mount Tabio, 
near Vesuvius, were supposed to cure phthisis, and 
patients were sent there to breathe the volcanic 
air, drink milk, and die. (Vide Fromond Risposta 
Apolog., p. 438.) 

During a recent sojourn in Italy, and in the 
south of France, I have had frequent opportunities 
of observing the misery, nay, the positive evil 
which patients of this class incur by migrating 
from England to those coimtries, when labouring 
under confirmed phthisis. And it is only when 
the disease is confirmed; when the condition not 
merely of hepatization but of softening exists ; that, 
in the great majority of instances, the patient seeks 
in a foreign clime that relief or cure which he 
believes nature has denied him in his own. The 
fatigue inseparable from an overland journey of 
some two thousand miles ; the discomfort, or rather 
the total want of English comfort, en route, and 
even in the promised land, — ^to a person in toler- 
able health bad enough, but to a phthisical invalid 
absolute torture, — ^the severity of the spring and 
autumn, and, above all, the great and rapid varia- 
tions of temperature, have sufficiently shown to me 
the mistake of sending patients of the class referred 
to, to so great a distance, in search of a bubble, 
who ought rather to have been allowed to die in 
peace at home, in the bosom of their families. 

But the foreign climate delusion is not confined 
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to the rich invalid, who can gratify his desire of 
going abroad, and satisfy himself that all has been 
done that money can command. The patient in 
humble circumstances, whose means will not admit 
of a change of climate, frequently entertains similax 
views; and perhaps the bitterest pang he feels 
during the long course of his complaint, is the 
belief, that the means of cure exist, but that they 
are, unfortunately for him, beyond his reach. I 
have met with many examples of this kind, 
amongst the poor, while attached to a public dis- 
pensary, where there was no lack of every variety 
of chronic disease. 

" I am told that I would get well if I could only 
go fc . *ort a„« to »i ,a™ oou..,," ,L 
not an infrequent remark of patients in the last 
stage of pulmonary consumption. 

In pointing out the inutility of the Italian 
climate for consumptive invalids of this coimtry, I 
should be sorry to be imderstood as denying the 
sanative effects of climate in all diseases. In 
several affections of a painful and distressing kind, 
the benefit to be derived from a well- selected and 
appropriate change of climate is incalculable ; but, 
as Sir James Clark has observed, those beneficial 
effects are far more strongly marked in dyspepsia, 
nervous affections, in rheumatism, and in scrofula, 
than in consumption. 

b2 



4 GENEBAL BEMABKS ON FOBEIGN CLIMATES. 

The climate of Norway, for example, is admir- 
ably suited, during several months of the year, 
between the middle of May and the middle of 
September, for certain forms of dyspepsia, lesions 
of the nervous system afifecting the mind, or that 
form of general innervation which results from an 
overwrought brain, and diseases of repletion. But 
Norway is little frequented, because it is not 
fashionable, although it would be difficult to point 
out a more appropriate occasional residence for the 
numerous class of invalids just mentioned, than 
Christiana, with its picturesque environs, sublime 
scenery, and clear and rarefied atmosphere. 

In an interesting paper on the Canadian cli- 
mate, (published in the Edinburgh Medical cund 
Surgical Journal, May, 1844?,) by Dr. Allen, of 
Upper Canada, he observes, "A cold climate is 
more suitable for consumption than a warm one, 
and Canada is better adapted than Italy for this 
class of patients. It is a certain fact, that a scro- 
fulous or consumptive patient is scarcely ever seen 
in Upper Canada in any shape. The excellence 
of this elevated region for persons of scrofulous and 
consumptive constitution seems to depend on its 
pure, dry, tonic atmosphere, and its entire freedom 
from marsh miasmata.'^ 

The vicinity of the Caves of Kentucky, the climate 
of which is said to be mild and genial, the island 
of Cuba, and Vera Cruz, are favourite places of 
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resort, in the new world, of American consumptive 
invalids. 

It is, however, an eqvxible climate, and not an 
elevated temperature, that is required for phthisis, 
and unless that desideratum be attainable, the 
mere temperature will do little good. 

That pulmonary consumption is not peculiar to 
any country, but is a prevalent and fatal disease 
in all climes and nations, is a fact now fully esta- 
blished ; and those who may still feel inclined to 
place implicit confidence in the powers of climate as 
a remedy in consumption, have only to consult the 
valuable statistical reports on the sickness, mor- 
tality, and invaliding in the army, to find that 
there is no immunity from what has been so erro- 
neously called the " English disease" in any quarter 
of the globe. 

CLIMATE OF MALTA, 

Malta, for instance, which has long been a 
favourite resort of phthisical patients, stands pro- 
minently forward in the Army Reports, as yielding 
a high mortality from consumption, amongst the 
troops stationed there ; nor is this to be wondered 
at when we bear in mind that Malta is a rocky, 
partly undulating island, elevated in the centre, 
open, and exposed on the south and east sides, and 
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consequently the coldness and variableness of the 
weather, during winter and spring, are experienced 
to the fullest extent. Although during summer 
the winds are slight, in autumn the sirocco becomes 
frequent ; in winter and spring fresh breezes from 
every point of the compass are common, which 
occasionally increase to heavy gales. But the most 
striking peculiarity, as l^Lawson observes, is, 
" that when a fresh sirocco has blown for two or 
three days, it generally lulls rapidly, and after an 
interval of a few hours, is succeeded by an equally 
strong breeze from the north-west, which, with 
regard to its temperature and dew point, contrasts 
remarkably with the former.'' 

There is much misconception as to the nature 
of the climate of the Mediterranean. The vicis- 
situdes are extremely trying. The diflference be- 
tween the temperatures of the warmest and coldest 
months, observes Mr. Lawson, is very considerable, 
being at Malta nearly equal to, and at Corfu, even 
greater than at, London. Contrary to the popular 
opinion in this country, the weather, though often 
extremely fine, by no means presents that mild 
and imdeviating character usually attributed to it. 
I have seen the thermometer at Malta stand ttt 32^ 
for a whole day, with a fresh breeze from the 
north ; and, even in the latter end of March, after 
a considerable fall of hail, distinct traces of it were 
found through the streets of Valetta, the chief 
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town, five hours after it fell These extremes, it 
is true, do not occur often ; but though the cold 
be too slight to produce them, it is ofl«n sufficient 
to affect persons in robust health, in a most de- 
cided manner, and I do not remember ever to have 
felt the sensation of cold so acutely in this coimtiy 
as I have done in Malta during a dry, north-westerly 
or north-easterly wind. The climate presents much 
the same characters at Gibraltar and in the Ionian 
Island& According to the statistical tables, it 
appears, that from the average of sixteen years, 
easterly winds prevail annually at Gibraltar, 184 
days, westerly winds, 177. Snow and ice are rare ; 
but during the winter months, the cold is keenly 
felt by those who have been long resident in the 
place. In the Ionian Islands the winds are much 
the same as to heat and moisture, but, from the 
moimtainous and rugged surface of the land, are 
much more variable and irregular than at Gibraltar 
or Malta.. Mr. Spencer Wells, who hs^ resided for 
several years in the hospital at Malta, corroborates 
the preceding remarks, as regards the mortality 
from consumption. 

During the year 1842, 813 patients had been 
under treatment in the Boyal Naval Hospital at 
Malta. Of these 813 patients, fifty-one died within 
the year. 

The following table shows the diseases of the 
fifty-one who died : — 
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Phtliisis 17 

Fever 6 

Diseased kidney 3 

Grangrene of long 3 

Dysentery 4 

Typhoid pneumonia 2 

Pleuritis 2 

Erysipelas 2 

Cerebral efilnsion 2 

Injury of head 2 

Pericarditis 

Fracture of sacrum 

Abscess of liyer 

Marsh fever 

Effects of intermittent fever . . . • 

Yariola 

Spinal apoplexy 

Caries of cranium and abscess of brain . 

Total 61 

Of 108 cases of diseases of the respiratory 
organs generally, the majority occurred in the fol- 
lowing months : — 



Cases. 

March .... 11 
April .... 11 

May 15 

June .... 14 



Cases. 

July 9 

August .... 10 
October .... 13 



With reference to the mortality from consump- 
tion in the above table, Mr. Wells observes: — 
Phthisis alone has caused the death of seventeen 
patients — ^upwards of thirty per cent, of the whole 
of the deaths for the year — ^being about the average 
which has been observed in former years. It is 
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singular that most of these men died during, or 
immediately after, a prevalence of winds from 
Syria or Lybia (the Sirocco and Liebeccio), and 
it has been frequently remarked how rapidly the 
disease runs its course imder the almost poisonous 
influence of the former. 

I have seen in five or six cases men who came 
in with mere symptoms of bronchitis, and in whom 
a slight dulness imder one clavicle, a little varia- 
biUty in the intensity of the respiratory murmur in 
the two infra-clavicular spaces, a slight prolonga- 
tion of the soimd of expiration, or a slight increase 
in its intensity, were the only signs of the com- 
mencement of the more severe disease ; yet in a 
month these very men were in a state of incurable 
phthisis, with dulness over the whole upper part of 
the chest, loud gurgling sound, and all the general 
signs of advanced phthisis. In two caaes, six weeks 
was the extreme period from the signs of com- 
mencing deposit above enumerated to the fatal 
termination; and these men, in common with 
almost every person affected with pulmonary disease, 
complained greatly of the depressing effects of the 
Sirocco. 

It may be urged, perhaps, in abatement of the 
foregoing imfavourable results, that they do not 
apply with equal force in the practice of civil life, 
and that the class of persons whose means enable 
them to take advantage of climate, will be able to 

B 3 
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secure the advantages of a change to a warm 
climate without being subjected to the disadvan- 
tages under which the soldier laboured ; but so 
specious a sophism is easily dismissed. The effects 
of those violent atmospheric changes are felt in the 
sick chamber of the rich as well as in the hospital 
or barrack-room of the soldier. The Sirocco makes 
no distinction. While it is necessary to breathe 
to carry on life, the baneful effects of this Syrian 
blast must be more or less felt by all who live 
within its range. 

CLIMATE OF MADEIRA. 

Madeira, one of the " islands of the blessed," 
which Herodotus described as situated on the con- 
fines of the earth, in an ocean warmed by the rays 
of the near setting sun, is now, perhaps, the most 
frequented of all the foreign dep6ts for pulmonary 
consumption, not excepting the Nile. Opinion is 
divided as to the sanative effects of the climate of 
this island in tubercular phthisis. Mr. White, a 
recent non-medical writer on the subject, is enthu- 
siastic in his praises of the climate, and evidently 
grateful for the blessing of restored health, which 
he attributes entirely to a sojourn at Madeira. He 
remarks — " Without advancing any pretensions to 
medical knowledge, or the physiological effects of 
climate a residence of many years in Madeira, and 
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a lengthened sojourn, in pursuit of health, among 
the most favoured localities of the south of Europe, 
enable the writer to add his testimony to the 
decided superiority of the climate of Madeira over 
all those he has visited. Cold winds, or close 
sultry weather, are little known, and a continuous 
summer may be enjoyed without suffering from 
extreme heat or cold, or a continuance of damp or 
wet weather/' He also observes — " The most re- 
markable feature of the island is probably the 
mildness and equability of its climate, and its con- 
sequently beneficial effects in pulmonary and other 
complaints." Notwithstanding this eulogium, the 
writer has some misgivings as to the perfection of 
the climate, and reluctantly admits that, although 
so very equahley the climate of Madeira is not 
altogether free from changes, which constitute 
there, as well as elsewhere, the exciting causes of 
pulmonary affections. "Pulmonary consumption 
and scrofula occur among the natives of Madeira,'' 
he observes, " but less frequently than among the 
natives of more changeable climates.'' Yet in this 
almost perfect climate, the same writer informs us, 
that the different eddies or currents caused by the 
vicinity of the moimtains, render either a vane or 
anemometer of little use ; and that the sky cannot 
be generally so clear, nor the atmosphere so calm, 
as that of Italy, from the position of the island, and 
nature of its siuface. With all these admissions, 
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Mr. White is ill pleased at somewhat similar ob- 
servations put forth by Dr. Mason, another recent 
writer, on this cUmate.* Mr. White explains the 
cause of the latter author's unfavourable opinion of 
the sanative eflfect of the climate thus; "Dr. 
Mason, writing under the morbid influence of 
active disease, complained bitterly of the cloudy 
sky, the high winds, and the variability of the 
climate of Madeira.'' It is also stated that the 
position of his instruments was not well chosen. 
However, a summary of Dr. Mason's observations 
will enable the reader to form his own opinion as to 
their merits, and the reliance to be placed on them. 

Madeira is pretty generally regarded, in this 
country, both by the profession and the public, as 
affording the climate, 'par excellence, for promoting 
the cure of pulmonary consumption. Dr. Mason, 
who ultimately fell a victim to phthisis, went to 
Madeira with the belief that he would recover his 
health under the alleged sanatory and benign in- 
fluence of the climate of that island. He remained 
there nearly two years, during which period he 
occupied himself most assiduously with meteorolo- 
gical investigations, with the view of showing the 
real character of the climate, noting down the 

• A Treatise on the Climate and Meteorology of Madeira, 
By the late J. A. Mason, M.D. ; edited by James Sheri- 
dan Knowles. London : 1850. 
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minutest change which the atmosphere underwent. 
The result of his laborious researches is a series of 
observations on the climatology of Madeira, the 
most elaborate that have yet been published on 
that subject But what do they go to prove? 
Simply, that the popular faith in the virtues of this 
climate in pulmonary consumption is founded, for 
the most part, in tradition and romance ; that, in 
short, the climate of Madeira, as regards the cure 
of phthisis, is as great a delusion as the climate of 
Italy. I shall place before the reader the leading 
facts contained in Dr. Mason's work. 

The author, having given a minute description 
of the manner in which the observations were 
obtained, in regard of time, geographical situation, 
and the character and local position of the instru- 
ments, proceeds to correct the first popular error 
as to the nature of the climate. 

" With respect to the hygrometric condition of 
the climate of Madeira,'' says Dr. Mason, " we must 
enter into some detail, particularly as no one has 
confirmed Dr. Hemek;nVobservations, which ap- 
pear to have been greatly overlooked by the medical 
profession, who persist in regarding the climate as 
essentially dry, whereas, if any confidence can be 
placed in the data obtained by Dr. Heineken and 
myself, it must be admitted to be saturated with 
humidity during the greater part of the year, in 
which respect its advantages are little superior to 
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the climate of London, wlule as regards the action 
of humidity on the organization, it is infinitely 
inferior." 

The author supports this statement by a series 
of tables, from which it would appear, that at the 
temperature of 50°, which is near the mean tem- 
perature of London, the air, if saturated, is capable 
of holding 100 parts of moisture in solution, while, 
at the temperature of 68°, which is rather above the 
mean temperature of Fimchal in Madeira, it will 
contain 200 parts, or nearly double what it is able 
to hold in London. 

Madeira has its Sirocco as well as Italy; but the 
characters of the wind so named in the two 
localities, although equally injurious, are yet essen- 
tially different The wind, called by the Italians 
SiroccOy which visits Naples and the south of Italy 
from the opposite shores of the Mediterranean, is 
hot, moiaty and relaxing. On the contrary, the 
wind denominated by the Portuguese teste, is 
essentially hot and dry, and of a highly stimulating 
nature ; so that it soon exhausts those in health by 
means of its exciting qualities. 

By referring to the tables of Dr. Mason having 
reference to this matter, it appears that the 
maximum diyness observed during the leste is 
22°.6, and that the mean of the year, from nine A.M. 
to nine P.M., only amounts to 3°.91 ; while if the 
humidity during the night were taken into account 
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in calculating the mean dryness, it would be at 
least one degree and a half less, making the mean 
annual dryness of the climate oidy 2*'.6, or at most 3®. 

And Dr. Mason made other observations in 
London on his return to this metropolis, which go 
to prove that London and its vicinity are drier than 
Madeira at the period of the year (Jime and July) 
when they were taken. 

Finally, in order to show the dampness of the 
climate of Madeira, Dr. Mason observes, — " I may 
instance the impossibility of keeping iron, in any 
form, from being rapidly oxidized. The diflferent 
powders, such as opium, squills, &c., soon lose their 
pulverulent form, and become firmly united into a 
solid mass ; various neutral salts rapidly deliquesce ; 
gloves, shoes, &a, soon become covered with various 
species of cryptogamous plants; silks become 
spotted and unfit for use; pianofortes frequently 
require tuning ; and the screws of various other 
instruments, as violins, guitars, &c., become so tight 
as to be almost immovable.'' 

The following observation, with reference to the 
variability of the weather at Madeira, will perhaps 
surprise the reader: — "The very frequent tmd 
remarkable variations in a given series of years, 
incontestably prove that Madeira is no more to be 
relied on than any other place for certainty of fine 
weather, and that it has equally its annual varia- 
tions of temperature." 
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The number of days in which rain falls is set 
down by all previous writers on Madeira at seventy- 
three. During the last year of Dr. Mason's residence 
on the island there were, however, 101, giving a 
majority of twenty-eight days more than the mean 
of a series of years. But that year was an excep- 
tion, the peculiarity of which Dr. Mason attributes 
to a greater prevalence of continuous wet ; the rain 
not falling in those violent and intermitting showers 
so characteristic of this climate, but rather after the 
manner of our own autumnal season. 

Upon the regularity of the land and sea breezes 
— ^the north-east and the south-west winds — ^the 
salubrity of the island mainly depends ; for when- 
ever there is any remarkable or continued variation 
of these currents, the health of the inhabitants 
suflfers more or less severely. During the summer 
months they alternate with great regularity, but 
during the rainy seasons they are very irregular. 
Neither is the sky so transparent and cloudless as 
we have been led to suppose. " On the contrary,"" 
as the author remarks, " it is a rare occurrence to 
see it clear and free from detached clouds, even for 
two or three hours together, and this invariably 
clouded state of the sky is in a great measure 
dependent upon the height of the moimtains for 
the origin of the clouds and for their coursa"" 

We have already noticed, that during the pre- 
valence of the leste, or sirocco of Madeira, the air 
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is excessively hot and parching. Within twenty- 
four hours after this wind has ceased there is a 
copious fall of rain ; and the author has observed a 
very strong precipitation of dew three hours after- 
wards, the atmosphere being reduced from 17° to 
7® of dryness on the hygrometer, and at seven the 
following morning to 2^, while the plants and shrubs 
were covered with dew. Thus we find, a few hours 
after the leste has ceased, the whole atmosphere, 
from being intensely dry, becomes surcharged with 
humidity. 

With regard to the precipitation of dew on the 
island, the author is altogether at issue with Dr. 
Heineken, who stalios that " at the level of the city 
of Funchal no perceptible dew is produced, but up 
the mountains it is proftise.'' According to the 
observation of Dr. Mason, nothing can be more 
erroneous than this statement; for when the nights 
are at all dear, the quantity of precipitation is 
immense; so that by exposing a common-sized 
dinner-plate, in a clear evening, several drachms of 
fluid may at any time be collected in only a few 
hours; while the shrubs and ground-plants are 
quite wet with moisture, as from a strong shower of 
rain, and remain in that condition till after eight 
o'clock the following morning. 

Madeira seems to have no more immxmity from 
disease than other places. Dr. Heineken and Dr. 
Gourlay both agree that no disease is more common 
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amongst the natives than pulmonary consumption^ 
and Dr. Mason corroborates that view. He says, — 
" From my own experience I should be inclined to 
corroborate Dr. Gourlay's opinion, that consump- 
tion and scrofula are frequent in Madeira; and 
also to add, that affections of the stomach and 
digestive organs are very general, being the prin- 
cipal causes of death with a majority of the inha- 
bitants. From what has been stated by writers 
respecting the salubrity of Madeira, a person might 
be led to believe that disease was scarcely known 
there; but I am afraid, that were the subject 
thoroughly investigated, as it ought to be, few 
places would be found where the system is more 
liable to general disorder ; while, at the same time, I 
suspect that the average duration of life would turn 
out to be inferior to that of our own country.'' p. 108. 
The fate of the author was a melancholy one, and 
a telling comment on the blind credulity which 
prevails respecting the virtues of foreign climates 
in pulmonary consumption. It is briefly related by 
the editor, in these words; — "Having completed 
the present work at Madeira, the author deter- 
mined upon repairing to Nice, the climate of which, 
as he had been always persuaded, was far better 
adapted to his case. Tliis step, had it been taken 
at an earlier period, and in the proper season, might 
have ultimately led to his recovery. (?)... He ac- 
cordingly embarked for Havre. Proceeding thence 
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towards Nice, partly by land and partly by river 
conveyance, they reached Avignon, where they 
took the diligence, without being aware that there 
would be no stoppage on the road for refreshments. 
Some fruit and bread, accidentally provided, was 
the only subsistence for four and twenty hours. 
They arrived at Nice as dinner was serving up ; 
but scarcely had they sat down to it, when Dr. 
Mason felt himself compelled to exchange the table 
for his bed, to which an attack of dysentery con- 
fined him from that moment, until, after the lapse 
of a fortnight, his death took place.'* 

How many consumptive invalids have faJlen vie- 
tims abroad to the same delusion ! 

« The strangers' buiying-ground," says Mr. White, 
" has a melancholy appearance, and one lingers, not 
unwillingly, among its rich and fragrant flowers, 
while reading with sadness the simple tale of many 
who, in the bloom and joy of youth, having sought 
these shores for a reUef to their suflferings, through 
the influence of its balmy climate, and far removed 
from the endearing ties of friends and home, have 
only foimd that relief in the grave.'' 

If we contemplate the climate theory through 
the appropriate medium of the natural history of 
creation, we shall find that the argument is also in 
our favour. We may seek in vain along the entire 
range of organized existence for an example of 
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diseased animals being benefited by removal from 
a warm to a cold, or from a cold to a warm country. 
There appears nothing in the book of Nature so 
violently inconsistent The fishes which inhabit 
the waters of the British islands will not thrive in 
the Arctic seas, nor those of the latter in the ocean 
of the tropics. The birds of the primeval forests of 
America generally die in this country, unless reared 
like hot-house plants ; and so with the wild ani- 
mals which live and flourish in the jungles of Asia 
or the scorching deserts of Africa. 

Man, although endowed in a remarkable degree, 
and more so than any other animal, with the faculty 
of enduring such unnatural transitions, nevertheless 
becomes sensible of their injurious results. For 
familiar illustrations of this influence, we have 
only to look to the broken-down constitutions of 
our Indian officers, or to the emaciated frame of 
the shivering Hindoo who sweeps the crossings of 
the streets of London. The child of the European, 
although bom in India, must be sent home in early 
life to the climate of his ancestors, or to one closely 
resembling it, in order to escape incurable disease, 
if not premature deatL Again, the offspring of 
Asiatics bom in this country pine and dwindle into 
one or other of the twin cachexise— scrofula and 
consumption, and if the individual survives, lives 
in a state of passive existence, stunted in growth, 
and incapable of enduring fatigue. If such extreme 
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changes of climatd prove obnoxious to the health 
of individuals having natuiBlly a sound c;,n8titution, 
how are we to expect persons in a state of organic 
disease to be thereby benefited ? In fact, view the 
subject in whatever Kght we may, we must eventu- 
ally arrive at the natural and rational conclusion, 
that Nature has adapted the constitution of man 
to the climate of his ancestors. The accident of 
birth does not constitute the title to any given 
climate. The natural dimate of man is that in 
which not only he himself was bom, but likewise 
his blood relations for several generations. This 
is his natural climate, as well in health as when 
his constitution is broken down by positive disease, 
or unhinged by long-continued neglect of the com- 
mon rules of hygiene. 

Chcmge of air m his own clvmate^ or removal 
to one nearly approaching to it, is the natural 
indication, and will eflFect whatever good climate 
can eflFect in consumption. 

" If there be on earth a spectacle of human 
misery utterly deplorable,'' says Mr. Whiteside, " it 
is that of consumptive patients in an advanced 
stage of that fatal disease, wandering through Italy 
in search of healtL Such I have met, generally 
unacquainted with the language, the people, the 
habits of the country : they endure an accumula- 
tion of vexations, increase the suflFering they had 
hoped to mitigate, and hasten the progress of a 
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malady they fondly expected climate would retard 
or avert There can scarcely be a question that a 
residence at home, in a favourable situation, with 
the consolations of home, would be preferable to 
a cheerless residence in many parts of Florence, 
Bome, or Naples, unvisited by the rays of the sun, 
and improvided with many conveniences so essen- 
tial to the confirmed invalid. And yet a patient 
may be sent abroad at such a period of the year as 
to render it diiB&cult, if not impossible, when, after 
a haia^g journey, he axrives at his destination, 
to procure a healthful abode, with a sunny aspect, 
and some of the comforts he would require. The 
churchyards in the diflFerent towns in Italy, fre- 
quented by English invalids, teach a melancholy 
lesson on this subject." 

Of the truth of these remarks I have often had 
painful evidence, and to which I shall refer by and 
by. Indeed, Mr. Whiteside's descriptions of the 
scenery and climate of Italy are always accurate. 
I travelled, in the autumn of 1846, down the Lago 
Maggiore, in the same steamer with him, which 
plies between Baveno and Sesto-Calende, and have 
since read with much pleasure Mr. Whiteside's very 
faithful description of the climate and scenery of 
that beautiful lake and its Borromean Isles. 

The rapid and extensive variations of tempera- 
ture observed in the Italian climate — ^the absolute 
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necessity to consumptive invalids of changing their 
place of residence as the seasons change — the 
fatigue, discomfort, and risk, attendant upon every 
such change — and the mania for sight-seeing in 
cold churches and galleries, which no invalid can 
overcome, have jfrequently, during my sojourn in 
Italy, suggested to me the following reflections: — 

1. Has not Nature adapted the constitution of 
man to his hereditary climate ? 

2. Is it consistent with Nature s laws and opera- 
tions, that a person born in England, and attacked 
by consumption, can be cured by a foreign climate, 
in every characteristic opposite to his own ? 

3. Why should a warm climate be preferred to a 
cold one, if the temperature be equable ? the mor- 
tality from consumption being less in the latter 
than in the former. 

4. A revolution must take place in the system of 
every consumptive invalid who goes to Italy, before 
he can become acclimated; and how many must 
sink under the probationary process, from fatigue 
and exhaustion ? 

5. If a phthisical patient derives benefit from a 
foreign climate, he should never leave it; for it is 
obvious, if he returns to his native climate, his con- 
stitution will be again changed or remodelled, and 
he is then rendered obnoxious to the same physical 
causes which originally produced his complaint. 

6. The rapid variations and extensive range of 
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temperature peculiar to warm climates greatly 
counterbalance their alleged good effecta 

7. It is more in accordance with Nature's laws 
to believe that when chcmge is necessary in cases 
of consumption, a modification of the climate in 
which the patient and his ancestors were bom and 
reared, or, in other words, chcmge of ai/r in the 
same climate, by removing from one locality to 
another, more appropriate to the patient's condi- 
tion, will eflFect greater good than any violent 
transition to warm countries. 

The purpose of this volume, then, is to show 
that to send conav/mptive patients to Italy, or to 
the south of France, for the benefit of their health, 
is a mistake; and that the climate of the United 
Kingdom, as yet very partially and imperfectly 
understood, will aflford to the English consumptive 
invalid as great, if not greater chances of recovery 
than that of either of the former countries, provided 
a proper locality be selected. I shall point out by 
and by the peculiarities of the climate of each of 
the favourite places resorted to on the continent, 
by the above-mentioned patients, and their in- 
jurious eflFecta 
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CHAPTER II. 

ON THE CURABILITY OF PHTHISIS. 

Curability of Phthisis. — Baths of Panticosa in the Pyre- 
nees. — Nature of Phthisis. — Effects of cod-Kver oil, 
and phosphorus. — Action of warm climates on the 
^mctions of the skin and lungs. 

THAT pulmonary consumption, even in its ad- 
vanced stages, is frequently cured by the efforts 
of nature, is a fact established by post-Tnortem ex- 
amination, and authenticated by some of the most 
distinguished practitioners who have specially in- 
vestigated the pathology of that disease. Unhappily, 
however, it is equally well ascertained that hitherto 
no system of treatment can arrest, in every case, 
the deposition of tuberculous matter, or perma- 
nently stay the progress of that direful malady to a 
fotal termination. Eemedies, no doubt, have been 
recommended in abundance ever since the dawn of 
medicine, and vaunted as unerring cures for 
phthisis; but the invariable result of inquiry into 
the virtues of those remedies, only proves the de- 
eeitfulness of hasty conclusions, or the errors of the 
human mind. 

Could it be otherwise ? No single remedy can 
possibly prove effectual, in a disease like consump- 

c 
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tion, which, from its commencement to its termina- 
tion, often presents so many and such varied cha- 
racters and indications. Indeed, the nostrums of 
the middle ages, however absurd they may justly 
appear to modem physicians, were imagined as not 
less successful in efifecting a cure than those which 
the credulity of the nineteenth century has patro- 
nized. The wet sheets, or " water-cure" of the 
mountains of Silesia, had their counterpart in the 
" earth-bath" of the Moorish kingdom of Granada^ 
as prescribed several centuries ago for phthisis ; for 
we are told by Francesco Solano, (Origen Morboso 
CapituL, V. p. 174, et Lapis Lydos ApoUinis, p. 231,) 
in support of the specific eflfect of this remedy, that 
he himself " cured hectics which had been judged 
incurable by thrice using an earth bath" and this 
he performed in the following manner : He caused 
a pit to be dug in the earth, where no plants had 
been sown; in this pit he placed the patients up to 
the neck, then covered them with the same earth 
which had been dug out, and there left them until 
they began to shiver. While they remained in 
this pit he gave them food if they wanted any. As 
Boon as they began to shiver, he caused them to be 
taken out of the bath, and wrapped in linen cloth, 
saturated with rose-water. After two hours, the 
whole body was rubbed with the unguentum re- 
sumptivum, of Zacutus Lusitanus. The rationale 
of this treatment was, that the earth extracted and 
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absorbed the virus of the disease, a theory quite as 
simple and plausible as the more recent, yet equally 
absurd, methodua Tnedendi of Vincent Priessnitz. 

But modem Spain has also its moimtam cure. 
The sanative &ine of the climate of Malaga, and 
of the orange-groves of Seville, is disputed by the 
marvellous accounts current of cures effected by 
the waters of 

PANTICOSA. 

The remote and strangely situated Spanish baths 
of Panticosa^ in the heart of the Pyrenees, five 
thousand feet above the level of the sea, are consi- 
dered by the Spaiiiards as aa almost infalUble 
remedy in cases of fa/r-gone consumption. If half 
that is related by patients and ex-patients as to the 
wonderful efficacy of these waters be true, their 
virtues ought to be far more widely known than 
they are. These baths are an eight hours ride from 
Canteretz, in France, and condderable difficulties 
are to be surmounted in reaching them— by a 
bridle-path, and on mulea At the spot where the 
baths stand, at the head of the mountain valley, 
there is a small lake, formed by the cascades, which, 
five or six in number, come tumbling down the 
mountain side to form the infant Galego. A more 
desolate scene than that which surrounds the baths 
of Panticosa it is impossible to conceive. When the 
north wind does not blow, the climate is mild, 

c 2 
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At Jaca, a genUeman was pointed out to me, who 
had been carried to Panticosa, so far gone in con- 
sumption that on his curiyal there was no time lost 
in administering to him the last sacrament Seven 
years had elapsed since then, and he is now to all 
appearance, and according to his own testimony, in 
complete health.* — Priessnitz, in his palmiest days, 
could do no more. 

What is the nature of pulmonary consumption ? 
Andral considers tubercle, the elementary lesion of 
the complaint, to be formed by a small drop of pus, 
or of a fluid resembling it, having no consistence 
at first, but gradually acquiring a degree of firm- 
ness, and terminating, at length, in a small round 
mass, presenting the appearance of tubercle. Cru- 
veilhier and Lallemand have also endeavoured to 
establish that pulmonary tubercle is nothing but 
concreted pus. M. Lotus objects that if the pus 
does appear concreted at the beginning, it is owing 
to its being infiltrated into the pulmonary paren- 
chyma. " Tubercle," says M. Louis, " is not the 
result of inflammation. The grey semi-transparent 
granulation is the first degree,*!- ^^ ^^^ nucleus of 

* Correspondent of the Atheneum. 

t M. Lebert says, in his admirable work on Scrqfiilous 
and Tubercuhyus IXseases, that the first appearance of 
tubercles in the lungs is not necessarily in the form of the 
" grey granulation." He has repeatedly seen the disease 
announce itself in these organs in the form of yellow 
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tubercle, and is developed in the pulmonary cells.*' 
Crude tubercle is thus defined by M. Louis: — 
" After the grey granulation has attained a certain 
size, a yellow spot appears, most frequently in its 
centre, which increases daily, and finally envelops 
the whole of the grey substance ; when fully deve- 
loped, it is of a circular form ; it varies in size, from 
that of a small pea to that of a pullet's egg; it is 
of a yellowish white colour, of variable consistence, 
very firiable, yielding imder pressure of the fingers 
like cheese, and presenting no trace whatever of 
organization or of texture/' The chemical compo- 
sition, according to the most correct analysis, is : — 

Animal matter 98 

Muriate of soda 0*15 

Phosphate of lime ? n .gg 

Muriate of lime > 

Oxide of iron slight traces. 

With regard to the curability of phthisis, Bayle, 
who has well described the disease, regarded it as 
fatal Laennec subsequently modified that opinion. 
According to his view, the progress of tubercles 
cannot be arrested in the first stage, but in the 
second phthisis may be cured, either by the trans- 

miliary tubercles, small and firm, and evidently uncon- 
nected with the grey granulation. The author says, that 
this observation is confirmed by the fact, that tubercle 
most frequently commences in the lymphatic glands and 
submucous cellular tissue of the intestines in the form of 
the yellow granulation. 
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formation of the tubercular deposition into creta-^ 
ceous matter, or by cicatrization of the pulmonary 
excavation. On the other hand, Foumet, and 
recent writers, have advanced an opinion directly 
opposite to that of Laennec, and consider that it 
is at the first period, and as near as possible to the 
commencement of the disease, that it may be cured. 
However, the majority of these investigations go to 
prove that tubercles may be transformed into a 
substance which is inert, and that pulmonary tuber- 

this transformation and cicatrization is accomplished 
is not known. Ptofessor Bennett, of Edinburgh, 
whose researches are always worthy of attention, 
considers pulmonary consumption to be a blood 
disease, and the result of inflammation. He says : 
— "There is first an impaired state of nutrition 
causing alteration of the blood ; secondly, a local 
change, which some say is inflammatory, others 
not. This local change ushers in, or accompanies 
the tubercular deposition, and is, in my opinion, in 
its essential nature, inflammatory (understanding 
by that term, an exudation fix)m the blood).*' 

To Dr. Bennett the profession is indebted for the 
revival of a very valuable remedy in the treatment 
of phthisis. His " Treatise on Cod-Liver Oil,*' pub- 
lished in 1841, attracted the attention of practi- 
tioners to the subject, in which he remarks : — " The 
remedy is no certain specific, but a suflScient number 
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have recovered to assure bim that the oil is of great 
value in such cases.'' — ^p. 135. The mochis opercmdi 
of the oil, he observes, may be said to consist in 
stimulating the lymphatic glands and vessels, and 
by this means increasing the activity of the capillary 
system. By its action on the foimer, the proce^ 
of assimilation is facilitated, and the appetite in- 
creased. The quality of the blood is thus improved, 
and so, lastly, the different organs of the body 
become better nourished, and receive more turgor 
vitalis. 

It was not, however, until the publication of a 
valuable paper on this subject, in January 1849, 
by Dr. C. J. B. WiUiams, that cod-liver oil attracted 
the universal attention of the profession. The 
result of an extensive experience led Dr. Williams 
to state, " that the pure fresh oil from the liver of 
the cod is more beneficial in the treatment of pul- 
monary consumption than any agent, medicinal, 
dietetic, or regimenal, that has yet been employed. 
Out of 234 cases carefully recorded, the oil dis- 
agreed, and was discontinued, in only nine instancea 
In nineteen, although taken it appeared to do no 
good ; whilst in the larger proportion of 206 out of 
234, its use was followed by marked and unequi- 
vocal improvement ; this improvement varying in 
degree in different cases, from a temporary retarda- 
tion of the progress of the disease, and a mitigation 
of distressing symptoms, up to a more or less com- 



pik«e restanxkB «d mppaanaX hahL Hie most 
innnfTTmff -PTimplfT frf lifirMfii aadlBsdii^iiD|)iO¥e- 
iD€nt. amonntiBig to nettrir lOOi, hare oocnned in 
pftoenlsm the seoand sag^ of the disuse, in wbich 
tike tjobeiciikas depoats begin to undeffgo the gio- 
cess of softening. The ukost stiikiii^ instaoioe of 
the beneficiil opendon of cod4im oa in phtli^ 
to be found in cases in the Aird stage — eTOi those 
br advanced, idioe oonsompdon has not only 
excavated the hmgs, but is lapidfy wasting the 
whole body with copioos poralent e^iectoiation, 
hecdc, night sweats, ocdliquatiTe dianhcea^ and 
other el^nents of that destmctiTepiocess by which, 
in a few we^s, the finest and &iiest of the hmnan 
famfly may be sunk to the grave. The power of 
staying the demon ci destruction sometimes di^ 
played by the cod-liver o3 is marveUous.^' * 

A few years ago, these statements would seem 
fabulousL I have seen several cases of ^^ £ur-gone'' 
consumption, such as Dr. Williams describes in the 
third stage, which seemed about to prove feital, 
attended for a certain time by the same marvellous 
rr^sults he mentions, after taking the oil for only 
a few weeks ; but, in the course of a year or 
eighteen months, each of these cases retrograded, 
the oil seemed to lose its effect, and however useful 
it might be as a palliative and temporary stay to 
thi^ fatal progress of the complaint, the results went 
* London Journal of Medicine, Januarj, 1849. 
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to show that cod-liver oil is no specific for pul- 
monary consumption. The highly nutritious cha- 
racter of this oil, and the property of fattening 
those who take it for any length of time, would 
indicate that it is through the process of nutrition 
it acts beneficially in tubercular disease. 

If consumption is, in the first instance, the result 
of malnutrition, as I believe it to be, subsequently 
deteriorating the blood, the remarkable property 
which the oil possesses of depositing fat, and 
arresting, almost immediately, the process of waste, 
goes to support that view. Dr. Williams suggests 
that the oil has also the property of increasing the 
animal principle of the blood, especially the albumen, 
and of reducing the fibrin, which is generally high 
in phthisis, and he believes that its salutary action 
is not that it supplies fat where it is wanting, but 
that it supplies fat of a better kind, more fluid, 
more divisible, less prone to change, and more 
capable of being absorbed into, and of pervading 
the structures of the body. Further and more 
extensive observation, however, is required to sub- 
stantiate this theory. Meanwhile, all that our 
present knowledge enables us to state positively on 
the subject is this : cod-liver oil is the most effectual 
stay to the progress of consumption, in a great 
majority of cases, that we possess; this salutary 
action is not always lasting, and there are cases 
in which its administration cannot be bomCj 

c 3 
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and others in which it produces no good eflfects 
whatever. In those cases in which the stomach 
rejects the pure oil, if it be given in combination 
with phosphoric acid, it will generally be borne 
easily, and the acid will assist the tonic action of 
the oiL 

M. Lebert is of opinion that the salutary action 
of cod-liver oil is much more marked and de- 
cided in scrofula and rachitism than in pulmo- 
nary consumption, and although he has observed 
beneficial results from its employment in some 
cases of the latter complaint, he has seen it fail in 
many others.* 

RATIONAL TREATMENT. 

As empirical means have notoriously failed in 
accomplishing a cure, or in effecting any other 
result than of proving that the pathological condi- 
tions characteristic of phthisis can never be over- 
come by blind adherence to any particular remedy; 
and seeing that the disease is often cured by nature, 
the next indication is, evidently, to study the 
method whereby nature operates, and so endea- 
vour to establish a rational treatment, based on the 
general pathology of this disease. Observation of 
the different states of transition of tuberculous 

* Traits Pratique des Maladies Scrofulet^es et Tuber' 
culeuses. Par H. Lebert. Paris : 1849. 
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matter, in its progress towards a mtural cure, as 
revealed by morbid anatomy, as also by subsequent 
chemical and microscopical examination of this 
matter, appear to me to afford a more legitimate 
field for pursuing inquiry into the curabiUty of 

ing a variety of drugs, in the hope that some of 
these remedies may prove beneficial. 

The curative effects of climate, to say the least, 
seem quite as doubtful as those reported of medi- 
dnalagenta The vulgar opinion is, that in migra. 
ting from a cold or temperate to a warm climate, 
the phthisical patient is thus enabled, by breathing 
a mild and soothing atmosphere, to give nature 
time and opportunity to heal the tuberculous ulcer, 
to arrest any further progress of the malady, and, 
lastly, even to revolutionize the system. But this 
absurd theory is erroneous, since it is through the 
skin, not the lungs, that a warm climate operates 
beneficially. In my opinion, the free action of the 
skin, whilst it continues, relieves the lungs, kidneys, 
and liver, by derivation. Should the atmosphere, 
however, suddenly change, become oppressive, or 
its temperature sink, and thus produce a chill, as 
often happens in Italy, whereby the cutaneous 
transpiration is instantly checked, the skin then 
becomes dry and hard, so that the respiratory 
organs suffer from the excessive action they now 
imdergo, for the matter of transpiration must be 
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eliminated through the lungs if the action of the 
skin be interrupted. The instantaneous relief which 
free perspiration often effects in cases where difficult 
breathing and oppression of the chest have been 
produced by artificial heat, is well illustrated by the 
experiments of Du Hamel, Tillet, Fordyce, and 
other observers. Rooms were heated by flues in 
the floor; there was no chimney, nor any vent for 
the passage of air, excepting through the crevice at 
the door. The experimentalists went into these 
rooms as soon as the thermometer indicated a 
degree of heat above that of boiling water. The 
first impression of this heated air upon the body 
was exceedingly unpleasant, causin£^ a sense of 
oppression, short breathing, ^nd a^ocating sen- 
sation; but after a few minutes all this uneasiness 
was removed by the breaking out of copious perspi- 
ration, although the thermometer had risen as high 
as 220^ Fahr. In other experiments it was also 
found that a temperature of even 260° Fahr. could 
be borne with tolerable ease for ten or twelve 
minutes when the skin was acting freely. 



ACTION OF WARM CLIMATES ON THE SKIN 

AND LUNGS. 

The important influence which temperature 
exerts over the vital functions of the animal eco- 
nomy, is a leading point to be taken into considera- 
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tion, while contemplating the sanative eflfects of 
climate. 

The faculty of enabling and enforcing one organ 
to perform the function of another, for the purpose 
of carrj^g on life, is not the least wonderful of the 
effects of heat upon the human system. Thus, for 
example, in cold and temperate climates the func- 
tions of the lungs and kidneys are extremely 
prominent, and those of the skin and liver less so. 
But in warm climates the skin assumes a more 
extensive function, and by its activity compensates 
for the diminished action of the lungs, liver, and 
kidneys observable in those regions. The elimina- 
ting or depurating action on the blood being per- 
formed by different sets of organs in both instancea 

In cold climates the lungs and kidneys are the 
chief agents in this process ; in warm countries the 
skin and intestinal mucous membrane. In the 
transition from a warm to a cold climate, or vice 
versa, the future health of the individual will 
mainly depend on the facility for the transposition 
of functions from one organ to another, which his 
constitution possesses. K, from some peculiarity 
of constitution, or from being placed in unfavour- 
able circumstances, the different organs of the 
body are not prepared to act in concert with the 
new medium by which it is surrounded, and the 
system is unable to adapt itself immediately to the 
sudden change from one extreme to the other, the 
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original disease will be aggravated, or a new one 
generated. Thus, for example, when an inhabitant 
of these islands migrates to a warm country, con- 
siderable vascular and nervous excitement of the 
system is an almost immediate result as the 
initiatory movement in the process of acclimatiza- 
tion. The functions of the lungs and kidneys 
become diminished, and those of the skin and 
liver greatly increased. As pulmonary exhalation, 
or perspiration by evaporation from the lungs, is 
now greatly impeded, the effete elements of the 
blood usually thrown off by the respiratory organs 
must seek another vent, and nature at once sets 
about converting the akin into a compensating 
depurating agent. And here an important fact 
presents itself for consideration. I allude to the 
difference in the organization of the skm in the 
natives of the temperate zone, and in those of inter- 
tropical countries. In warm climates the dimi- 
nished perspiration by evaporation is compensated 
for by increased transudation, or sweat, and accor- 
dingly we find that nature modifies the organization 
and functions of the skin to meet that end. 

This modification of function and its results upon 
the economy are well put by Dr. Copland in the 
following words : '^ The shin of the dark races is 
not only different in colour, but it is also consider- 
ably modified in texture, so as to enable it to 
perform a greater extent of function, than the 
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more delicately formed skin of the white variety of 
the species. The thick and dark rete mucoaum of 
the former, is evidently better suited to the warm, 
moist, and miasmal climates of the tropics, than 
that with which the latter variety is provided. 

The skin of the Negro is a much more active 
organ of depuration than that of the white. It not 
only exhales a larger portion of aqueous fluid and 
carbonic acid from the blood, but it also elaborates 
a more imctuous secretion, which, by its abundance 
and sensible properties, evidently possesses a very 
considerable influence in counteracting the heating 
eflfects of the sun's rays upon the body, and in 
carrying off the' superabundant caloric. Whilst 
the active functions of the skin, aided by the 
colour, thus tend to diminish the heat of the body, 
and to prevent its excessive increase by the tem- 
perature of the climate : those materials that require 
removal from the blood are eliminated by this 
surface, which, in the Negro especially, performs 
excreting ftmctions, very evidently in aid of those 
of respiration, and of biliary secretion. In the 
white variety of the species, on the other hand, the 
functions of the lungs and liver are much more 
active than in the darker races, changes to a 
greater extent being performed by respiration in 
the former than in the latter.'' 

From the preceding remarks, it is evident that 
the well-being of Europeans in ordinary healthy on 
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their arrival in tropical climates, mainly depends 
for its continuance, on the facility with which 
certain functions are increased and modified so as to 
adapt the system to the new medium, and of these, 
the most important by far is that of the cutaneous 
surface. If they are in a state of disease on their 
arrival in warm cKmates, the disturbance of the 
system, necessarily accompanying the transposition 
of functions, will be more profoundly felt, the pro- 
cess of acclimatization more difficult of being 
accomplished, and the risk of life greater. 

It is noib an elevated, but an equable, tempera- 
ture that consumptive patients require; and this 
desirable atmospheric condition most certainly is 
not often found in Italy. A low degree of tempe- 
rature, with a limited range, will give more perma- 
nent ease to persons having diseased lungs than a 
climate of even the most genial warmth, if subject 
to rapid and extensive variations. No climate 
whatever is perfect, nor are the natives anywhere 
free from consumption — ^not even the much-lauded 
Madeira — the Ultima Thule of hectic invalids. 
Then why expect that any foreign climate will 
work something like miraculous results, by curing 
phthisis? 

It appears inconsistent with the laws and operar 
tions of nature to assert that the country in which 
an individual was bom, reared, and had previously 
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enjoyed good health, is no longer suited for him 
when afficted with organic disease. That, forsooth, 
the Esquimaux must cross the Line to cure his con- 
sumption; or the native of central Africa, affected 
with phthisis, proceed to Lapland for a similar 
purpose. In short, that nature has maliciously 
placed man in every clime but the one best suited 
to his health and happiness; for, when sifted, this 
is the conclusion deduced by the advocates of the 
foreign climate theory. 

Although judicious medical treatment, even with 
the adventitious aid of the most healthy climate, 
cannot always prevail against the destroying influ- 
ences of tubercular consumption, yet nature proves, 
by the frequent spontaneous cures of that disease, 
that the malady does not, in every instance, neces- 
sarUy advance to a fatal termination. 

If, then, instead of trying remedies from a blind 
impulse, we would follow the direction of reason, 
and of observation post Tnortem, of the processes of 
spontaneous cure, and so let art follow nature in 
the treatment of phthisis, I think we should more 
likely arrive at permanent practical results than by 
devoting our energies entirely to the discovery of 
single remedies for the cure of this complaint. 

The sugar of roses of Avicenna, — ^the blood-stone 
(lapis'kcematitis) of Alexander Trallianus,— or the 
infallible ^^ coraUatum dulce Tnercurius," the 
virtues of which, in pulmonary consumption, Van 
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Helmont says, were inscribed upon the tomb of 
Paracelsus, {Humid. RacUcale, p. 575,) have scarcely 
been excelled in delicacy or therapeutic effect by 
any recently-discovered specific, even under the 
inspiring light of modem scienca 

In concluding these prefatory remarks, I cannot 
quote a more appropriate or instructive observation 
than the following philosophic axiom of the illus- 
trious Boerhaave — "Physic is never of greater 
service to mankind thaa when it can foUow the 
footsteps of Nature in the cure of diseases.'' 
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CHAPTER in. 

Soute to Italy through the South of France.— Climatea of 
Provence, Aix, Montpellier, Marseilles. — Erroneous 
ideas prevalent respecting the salubrity of those places. 
-^Climate of Nice. 

CLIMATE OF PBOVENCE. 

THE favourite route to Italy of the consumptive 
invalid has hitherto been via Languedoc and 
Provence, the climates of which, for a long period 
of time, enjoyed a celebrity scarcely inferior to that 
of Italy itself. 

Although the towns of Aix and Montpellier 
afforded convenient resting-places for the exhausted 
pilgrims to refresh themselves when half way on a 
long and fatiguing journey, — ^if indeed the alleged 
sanative influence of the climate did not induce the 
invalids to remain altogether, — I am yet utterly at 
a loss to conceive how either of those places ever 
obtained a name for salubrity; as I really know of 
no place more unfavourable for patients suffering 
from organic disease of the lungs, than the far- 
famed, and much-frequented dep&ts of consump- 
tion — Aix and Montpellier. 

In this part of France, there is generally a clear 
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blue sky, but then, the air is sharp and biting, 
especially in the spring, and the frequent recur- 
rence of the noxious winds — ^the hiae and the marvn 
—one cold and cutting, the other damp, irritates 
weak lungs, and excites coughing. No atmosphere, 
however pure, if occasionally keen and piercing, 
can prove beneficial for pulmonary consumption, 
and this is the true character of the air of Mont- 
pellier. Provence is, moreover, th,e land of dust, 
from the nature of the soiL Indeed, there are parts 
of this " Province of the Sun,'' popularly so called, 
which might vie, in whirlwinds of dust, even with 
the banks of the Nile, the most recent foreign 
fashion for consumption. 

THE MISTRAL. 

The south of France has been, ever since the 
earliest period of history, famous for violent and 
impetuous winds, amongst which the north-west 
wind, or miatraly enjoys an unenviable pre-emi- 
nence for its injurious character. This wind, or 
plague, as it is called by the inhabitants, forms the 
subject of an ancient Proven9al proverb, which 
says : — 

** Le parlement, le Mistral, et la Durance 
Sont les trois fl^aux de la Provence.*' 

And the description of it given by Strabo has not 
been invalidated by time, for it is now the same as 
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when he described it thus : — " The whole of that 
region situated above Marseilles and the mouths of 
the Rhone is exposed to impetuous winds. The 
north-west (mistral) precipitates itself with intense 
violence in the valley of the Rhone, driving stones 
before it, overturning men and their vehicles, and 
stripping them of their clothes and arms.'' — (Georg. 
lib. iii) 

There is not, throughout all Europe, so arid, so 
monotonous, and in every way so unattractive a 
region for consumptive invalids as the Provence of 
Radcliflfe and De Stael, when entering from Italy 
by the treeless, dust-enveloped road. In the midst 
of a region of low, calcareous undulations, producing 
dust in astonishing quantities, stands Aix, the 
capital of Provence. From Aix to Aries, extends 
the barren, stony plain of the Crau, presenting a 
picture of utter desolation, without any variety 
whatever to interrupt the horizon. This picture 
seems, doubtless, a violent contrast to the seducing 
descriptions we have been accustomed to read of 
the "smiling vineyards, olive-groves, limpid streams, 
and verdant valleys of sweet Provence,'' but the 
fact is not the less true. Leaving the dusty 
roads and arid and dust-covered fields even out of 
the question, the rapid and extensive variations of 
temperature met with in Provence are more than 
sufficient causes to make that part of the contiaent 
shunned by consumptive invalids. 
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For several days in spring the climate may no 
doubt be delicious, althougli, however, always too 
warm about mid-day, when suddenly the mistral, 
of evil celebrity, b^ins to blow. It is difficult to 
give an adequate idea of the change, or of the inju- 
rious effects of the climate under the influence of 
this scourge. The same sun elunes in the same 
bright blue sky, but the temperature is glacial. 
The sun is there only to glare and dazzle, and 
seems to have no more power in producing warmth 
than a rushlight against the boisterous winds which 
chill the very marrow in one's bones. During the 
prevalence of this wind it is impossible to stir out 
of doors without getting the mouth and nostrils 
filled with dust All nature seems shrivelled and 
dried up under its baneful influence.* 

The district of the mistral is nearly confined to 
the valley of the Bhone. The baneftd effects of 
this vrind are dreadfully felt at Marseilles, at Aix 
and Montpellier in a less d^ree, but still sufficient 
to cause much mischief to the class of patients under 
consideration. Although Aries seems to be its 
head-quarters, the vast plains of the Crau and the 
Camargue afford full scope to its fury. The general 
character of the climate of Provence is, then, hot, 
dry, and irritating, subject to sudden and extensive 
variations of temperature, and therefore highly 
injurious to phthisical patients, and those suffering 
* Vide Atkeneum^ April, 1850. 
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from irritation of tlie stomach and air-passages. 
For nervous and hypochondriacal invalids, the 
dryness and bracing qualities of the air of Provence 
may be, perhaps, useful, provided their limgs are 
sound ; but if there is the slightest tendency to 
tubercular disease, no patient should ever go to that 
country, for I know of no district in aaiy part of 
the British isles so unfitted — ^nay, so injurious — ^for 
patients of this class, as the parched and dusty 
plains swept by the mistraL There is actually no 
part of France where phthisis is so prevalent 
amongst the native population as in Montpellier 
and Marseilles ; in the latter especially, where the 
ravages by this disease, amongst the youth of both 
sexes, axe very great 

Hy^res, a smaU town, near Toulon, and within a 
mile and a half of the Mediterranean, is considered 
to be less trying to consumptive patients than any 
other part of Provence, because vegetation is more 
luxuriant, and there is little dust; but still the 
mistral extends its banefiil influence to the olive 
and orange plantations of Hydros, as well as to the 
arid plains of the Crau. 

CLIMATE OF NICE. 

It has long been a disputed question whether the 
Var or the Alps form the real separation between 
France and Italy, and, consequently, whether Nice 
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forms part of Provence or of Italy. The temtory 
where Nice now stands, near where the Var falls 
into the Gulf of Genoa, was part of the ancient 
Liguria, and lies close to the Roman road called 
the via AureHa, which passed from Borne to Aries, 
through Tuscany and over the maritime Alps. 

The character of the climate of Nice is in great 
measure determined by the manner in which the 
town is almost surrounded and protected on every 
side, excepting the south, by part of the maritime 
Alps called Amenes. On the south side it is open 
to the Mediterranean and its capricious winds, and, 
as might be inferred from the geographical posi- 
tion of Nice, the climate very closely resembles 
that of Provence, the modification depending mainly 
upon the circumstance of the former being screened 
from the north wind by the surrounding heights ; 
hence the cause of the luxuriant vegetation in the 
neighbourhood, which in some parts quite equals 
that of the tropics. 

The valley or basin in which Nice is situated has 
been compared by M. Carrifere, a recent writer on 
the southern climate, to an open fan, the arch of 
which is formed by the mountains, and the point 
by the shore, where the Var discharges itself into 
the sea.* The beach has a southern aspect, and 
the semicircle of mountains and hills in the rear 

* Le Climat de Vltalie, sous le rapport Sygidniqtte et 
Medical, Paris: 1849. 
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protects the vaUey, in great measure, from the east 
to the west, induding therein the different inter- 
mediate points. It is in this basin, amongst the 
hills and valleys with which it is studded, that 
vegetation flourishes with more than Italian profu- 
sion and luxurianca The mountainous semicircle 
in which Nice is embosomed is unfortunately inter- 
rupted or indented in some parts, which admit 
the winds when blowing from certain points, and 
those the most un&vourable for consumptive inva- 
lids. Having once passed the barriers, these winds 
sweep down the ravines and valleys with great 
impetuosity, so that vegetation, as well as inva- 
lids, soon shows marked signs of their injurious 
effect& 

The most frequent winds at Nice are the south- 
east, the north, the east, and the north-east Their 
annual duration, according to Boubaudi, is as 
follows : — ^The south, one hundred and twenty-five 
days; the east, eighty; the north, fifty-two; the 
west fifty; and the south-east, thirty. Amongst 
the occasional winds which visit this district, there 
is one which the mountains of Provence cannot 
keep out, and whose baneful influence I have 
already described. I allude to the north-west, or 
mistral, the scourge of the Mediterranean shores of 
France and Sardinia. This wind is considered as 
the most violent and impetuous of all the winds 
prevalent in the valley in which Nice is situated. 

D 
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It may continue for three, seven, or nine days at a 
time, or it may disappear in twenty-four hours, its 
duration varying between these periods, and is 
always uncertain. In the order of frequency during 
the autumn and winter seasons, the mistral occu- 
pies a prominent placa In winter, it blows as 
frequently as the north-east, the west, and the 
north, the prevailing winds of the season. In 
autumn, the mistral blows more frequently than 
the two other autumnal winds, the north and 
east The great prevalence of the north-west wind, 
or mistral, in winter and autumn, exercises a most 
injurious effect upon the climate, and shows the 
folly of consumptive invalids seeking at Nice the 
advantages of a mild temperature and calpa atmo- 
sphere during these seasons. 

The north and north-east winds, frequent in the 
cold seasons, are not impetuous, like the mistral, 
but they still partake of some of its defects. The 
north is dry and piercing, especially in spring. 
The north-east is also cold, and perhaps more inju- 
rious to health than the former, as it does not, like 
the north wind, pass over the valley to temper its 
biting coldness in the waters of the Mediteiranean. 
The southerly winds, with the exception of the 
south-east, (libeccio,) are soft, himiid, and gentle. 
The south, south-east, and analogous winds, when 
they blow strongly, produce the same effects at 
Nice as are developed along the coast of Genoa^ 
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during the prevalence of the sirocco in the summer 
or warm season. These winds, happily of rare 
occurrence, are, M. Roubaudi observes, as inju- 
rious to man as to vegetation. Delicate persons, 
of a nervous temperament, especially females 
and hypochondriacs, are profoundly affected by 
them, as the whole system becomes relaxed, and 
overwhehning feelings of languor and oppression 
seize the invalid. In the winter of 1838, they 
blighted the olive trees, cauterized the stem, ar- 
rested the circulation of the sap, and caused the 
olives to fall from the trees. 

The south-east wind, or sirocco, so depressing 
and injurious on the continent of Italy, becomes 
singularly metamorphosed during its transit across 
the Mediterranean to Nice. This wind, which is 
the scourge of Italy, is here changed into a mild, 
Favonian breeze, and generally ushers in the fine 
weather as summer approaches. It is always cool 
and gentle, and instead of being injurious, appears 
beneficial to the climate of Nica In winter, it 
modifies the cold ; in summer, it tempers the heat 
and dryness of the air. During the latter season, 
the south-east wind prevails periodically at Nice. 
In short, the sirocco seems to be here so altered 
and modified, by some inexplicable cause, as to 
present the ordinary characters of the west wind. 
Indeed, the enthusiasm of Eisso, and especially of 
Boubaudi, would lead one to view it as a veritable 

D 2 
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"alize M6diterraii^," soothing to the patient's 
feeUngs, and tempering the summer heat 

But one of the greatest vices chaiacterizing the 
climate of Nice, if not the greatest, is the remark- 
able variation of temperatm'e noticed between day 
and night — ^in the sim and in the shade. The land 
or continental winds prevail during the night ; the 
southerly or maritime during the day. The former 
are cold and dry ; the latter soft and humid. As 
soon, therefore, as the former subside,- and the sun 
rises in the horizon, the humidity commences to 
show itself in the atmosphere ; whilst, on the con- 
trary, when the diurnal winds cease and the sun 
sets, the above hygrometric condition of the air. 
disappears. These alternations of cold and warm 
winds, and their influence upon the moisture of the 
atmosphere, explain the regular appearance of those 
evening clouds at the period of sunset, tinting the 
sky in the western horizon with so many rich and 
varied hues. 

M. Boubaudi estimates the annual mean fall of 
rain at twenty-six inches, the greatest fall in his 
observation being forty-five inches. He observes 
on this point : " It is by no means rare, at certain 
periods of the year, especially towards the equi- 
noxes, for immense quantities of rain to fall con-, 
tinuously, so as give five inches in the space of 
twenty-four hours. The rain is sometimes so dense, 
80 rapid, and copious, as to give half an inch in the 
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space only of ten miputes. During the winter of 
1837-38, fifteen inches fell in fifty hours, as much 
as sometimes falls in an entire year/' We have 
then seen that the mornings and evenings are much 
colder than the middle of the day — a change which 
cannot be beneficial to consumptive invalids. 

There is another circumstance connected with 
these changes of wind which augments the evil. 
A violent struggle frequently occurs between the 
maritime and continental winds at the period of 
transition. This is often aggravated by the acci- 
dental concurrence of auxiliary winds, and the 
result is a violent atmospheric commotion, dis- 
turbing the elements, the effects of which axe felt 
in every part of the valleys axoimd Nice. During 
the existence of this phenomenon, the temperature 
becomes as much disturbed as the elements them- 
selves — capricious as the winds, which are struggltug 
for preponderance, it indicates, within a short space 
of time, heat and cold with all the intermediate 
<)hanges. The transition is sometimes accompanied 
by a perfect hurricane, during which violent ex- 
plosions of electricity take place, and the declivities 
and adjacent valleys axe swept by impetuous gusts 
of wind. As soon, however, as the northerly wind 
gains the ascendancy, all is quiet in an instant ; 
the heavens become perfectly serene, and for the 
moment nature seems at rest 

A third form of this transition state, still more 
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injurious to invalids, as M. Carri^re remarks, i$ 
worthy of notice. During the alternations from 
heat to cold, and from cold to heat, morning and 
evening, the humidity suspended in the atmo^ 
sphere, and precipitated on the earth, produces the 
following effects : — 

The dew which falls in the evening is often 
extremely chilly — so much so as to penetrate the 
clothing in the same manner as occurs on part of 
the Italian coast. The hoar-frost which covers the 
earth in the early part of winter continues for some 
time after sunrise, producing a hazy state of the 
atmosphere, and impregnating the soil with mois- 
ture ; wherefore exposure to the open air should 
be carefully avoided by the consumptive invalid 
until the temperature is suflSciently elevated to dis- 
sipate the hoar-frost, diy the earth, and soften the 
sharpness of the air. The mornings and evenings 
are often treacherous, even when the climate seems 
otherwise in its most favourable condition ; and if 
persons of strong constitution can expose them- 
selves with impunity at these periods^ invalids 
should guard against following such examples, as 
they may undo in a moment whatever benefit they 
had previously derived. 

The climate of Nice is not so essentially dry as 
it is described to be by some writers. The conti- 
nental winds which prevail during the night are 
no doubt dry, but then the maritime winds of the 
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day are humid. The temperature is moderate, and 
between the hours of eleven and four in the after- 
noon, when undisturbed by violent winds, it pre- 
serves a certain degree of equability, so unlike that 
which obtains morning and evening. M. Carrifere 
cannot understand why the English prefer Nice to 
other parts of the continent of a milder and more 
favoured climate, "unless it be from the circum- 
stance of the English disease being generally of a 
scrofulous nature.'' Nevertheless, he adds, the 
mortality annually amongst the English colony at 
Nice is sufficiently discouraging to deter other 
hectic invalids from going there. For persons of a 
nervous temperament, this author considers the 
climate of Nice decidedly injurious. Hence he 
recommends the French to proceed farther south, 
to a soil and clime more adapted to their organiza- 
tion ; but, at the same time, expresses his astonish- 
ment that Sir James Clark has not mentioned the 
beneficial effects of the climate in those " cases of 
the spleen and melancholy so peculiar to his 
countrymen I" 

LA CROIX DE MABBRE. 

The suburb of Nice inhabited by the English, is 
called the Croix de Marbre, and a more injudicious 
selection could not be made for the site of a resi- 
dence for invalids labouring under diseases of the 
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Tesfiniary oigui& lliis locality inns in a line 
with the beadi of the Meditensnean, on the side 
nearest to Fninoa It is exposed to the libeodo, 
and the winds blowing fitnn France dnve before 
them the vapour and dense fogs which rise along 
the banks of the Tar. Bat the most formidable 
antagonist the consomptive invalid has to contend 
against is the blighting efifects of the mistral, to 
which the Fanbomg of the Croix de Marbre is 
completely exposed. The long and magnificent 
terrace inhabited by the English is swept by this 
wind whenever it enters the basin of Nice, and 
reminds the traveller of the quay at Naples, where 
consmnptive invalids occasionally winter, and where 
a similar wind blows sometimes during the cold 
season with the violence of a huiricana 

A more £Eivourable locality than the Croix de 
Marbre might easily be selected in the environs of 
Nice. At the foot of the heights which shut out 
the north wind, there are shady valleys, open to 
the south, the air of which remains calm and tem- 
perate, even when the upper strata of the atmo- 
sphere are violently agitated. Here we may find a 
climate diflFerent firom that of the town, and in 
many respects equal to the most favom^ed spots of 
northern Italy. But still this climate, in my opinion, 
is in no way adapted for consumptive patients. 
"There are,'' says M. Valeri, "certain maladies 
against which the climate of Nice, far fix)m being 
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efficacious, as imagined, is mortal ; thus every year's 
■experience tends to prove that it hastens the end 
of persons attacked by pulmonary consimiption. 
The public promenade inspires feelings of melan- 
choly. I saw many young English ladies there, 
who were charming, and of a fair complexion, but 
pale, and on the confines of death/' 

Dr. E. Meryon has kindly favoured me with the 
following extract from observations made by his 
uncle. Dr. Meryon, dining his residence at Nice, 
and which corroborates the preceding remarks : — 
" You know how treacherous the climate of Nice 
is, alluring you out of doors with a brilliant sun, 
and then attacking you with a cold piercing wind, 
that neither cloth nor flannel can keep out, making 
the south side of a house so warm, that you want 
no fire in it, and leaving the north side so cold, 
even with a fire, that a well is not colder. Had I 
leisure, I would collect facts to prove that there are 
more natives (not strangers, but inhabitants bom 
and bred in the place) who die of consumption in 
Nice than in any town in England of the same 
amoimt of population. I am surprised, as I prose- 
cute my inquiries, to find how little faith in its 
virtues the Nisands have ; and their bills of mor- 
tality give one-seventh of the deaths from phthisis." 

It were easy to multiply evidence of a similar 
kind, to show that the climate of Nice is one of the 
last to which a foreigner, labouring under tuber- 
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cular phthisis should resort But enough has been 
shown, I think, respecting that climate^ to demon- 
strate that one more fieivourable for consumptive 
patients might easily be found within the British 
Isles. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE LOMBARDO-VENETIAN KINGDOM. 

Soute to Italy by Geneva and the Alps. — The Lake of 
Geneva. — BaHfiB d'Arve. — Climate of Lago Maggiore. — 
Climate of Lake Como. 

LAKE LEMAN. 

THE descent of the Jura into the valley of 
Geneva, and of the Simplon, through the 
gorge of Gk>ndo, into the plains of Italy, a£Ford the 
most striking prospects the invalid will meet with 
in his journey to the south vid Switzerland. 

After a long and tedious day spent in toiling 
through the mountains of the Jura, the sudden 
appearance of the lake and the Alps, from the 
height of Saint Cergues, about three leagues from 
Geneva, is grand and imposing. It is impossible 
not to be dazzled by the magnificence, brilliancy, 
and grandeur of such a spectacle. At times, long 
lines of clouds overtop the mountains, of which 
they have the form and almost the colour, seeming 
like other Alps, suspended, extending and sur- 
mounting them. A still more striking scene awaits 
the pilgrim in search of health, as he emerges from 
the cold galleries of the Simplon and the wild and 
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solitary valley of Gondo, on the Italian side of the 

Alps.* 

If the weather is fine, the atmosphere clear, and 
those mists which so firequently linger over the 
Alpine valleys are dissipated, or resolved into dew, 
the first glimpse which the invalid catches of the 
plains of Lombardy is eminently calculated to 
exhilarate and entice him on to his fi/aal resting- 

« 

place, with renewed hopes of life. The view from 
the bridge of Crevola, of the open plain, is indeed 
magnificent I entirely concur in the truthfulness 
of the following description by M. Valeri, of this 
entrance to Italy : — 

" It would be difficult to paint the enchanting 
aspect of the valley of Domo d'Ossola firom the 
bridge of Crevola; and when one emerges firom 
the galleries of the Simplon, those long, damp, 

• I embrace this opportunity of directing the reader's 
attention to the Bains d*Arvey situated about a mile and a 
half from Geneva. They are admirably suited for nervous 
or hypochondriacal patients, or for persons whose consti- 
tutions have been enfeebled by severe and long-continued 
mental labour. The stream on which the baths are built 
is formed of the melted snow of Mont Blanc. The water, 
as might be inferred from its peculiar source, is intensely 
cold in the summer months, when everything else in the 
valley of Geneva is very warm. I have had several patients 
.of the class referred to, who attribute their restoration to 
health to the cold, pellucid waters, " splendidior vitro," 
descending from Mont Blanc, and the clear, bracing atmo- 
sphere of the adjoining Alps. Dr. Prdvost directs invalids 
as to the proper time and method of using these baths. 
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x>bscure caverns, the eye, tired of rocks, forests, 
glaciers, torrents, and cascades, revels in the con- 
templation of Nature in all her serenity and grace- 
fulness, after having beheld her in her most rugged 
garb; one would say that this new land smiles on 
the foreign invalid, invites him to enter, and decks 
herself out to receive him ; sounds of joy seem to 
proceed from a distance, and the festoons of the 
vines aroimd the trees give to the coimtry an ap- 
pearance of festivity ; sometimes the branches of a 
tree are ingeniously parted above the trunk, and 
the vine interlacing them forms a real antique 
vase covered with grapes, as those sculptured ones 
which embellish gardens and palacea The meeting 
of some procession, the songs of the people, the 
lively and spirited expression of the countenance, 
the glaring colours of the dresses worn by the 
women, the size and solidity of the buildings, — ^in 
fact, everything combines to inform us that we are 
in Italy. The magic of the name deepens the im- 
pression on the senses. Italy ! I repeated involun- 
tarily ; this, then, is Italy I" 

LAGO MAGGIORR 

In this valley is situate the largest of the lakes 
of Northern Italy, — Lago Maggiore, — ^presenting 
to the eye of the observer a double aspect; for 
example, on the side of Lombardy it is bounded 
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by fertile plains, and verdant hills of little eleva- 
tion ; the lofty Alps are on the other shore, which 
is wild, and bristles with rocks covered with con- 
vents, chalets, and old fortifications. In this, the 
upper end of the lake, are the Borromean Isles, 
the decorations of which, especially of Isola Bella, 
though they would be extravagant anywhere else, 
are not displeasing there, but form a contrast to 
the rugged grandeur of the Alps, which enclose 
and overlook them. 

Along the shores of Lago Maggiore are several 
small towns, picturesquely situated, and protected 
on the north by the Alps, which are firequented in 
the summer months by English invalids, who wish 
to escape the scorching heat of the southern climate 
during that period. Of these, the favourite places 
of resort are, Baveno, immediately opposite the 
Borromean Isles; Aronaj with its colossus, about 
midway down the lake ; and Sesto, the frontier 
town of Lombardy. When the weather is fine, the 
climate and scenery of the whole of this valley are 
indeed all that could be desired, by persons in good 
health; but, for consumptive invalids, the same 
objections obtain there as in the valley or basin in 
which Nice is situated, and described in a former 
chapter. 

The valley of the Lago Maggiore is subject to 
sudden and fearful thunder-storms in summer, by 
which the constitution of the atmosphere is rapidly 
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and extensively affected The most violent thunder- 
storm I ever encoimtered occurred in the autumn 
of 1847, while traversing this lake in the steam- 
boat It was a real thunder-clap, without any 
warning indication, for, up to a very short time 
before it burst, the sky wa« clear, and the air deli- 
cious. When the storm had subsided, the tem- 
perature fell considerably, the air became damp 
and chill, and this atmospheric condition lasted 
for several days. 

It wiU be Ln, ftom the Mowing description of 
the topography of Lago Maggiore, and the adjacent 
towns, that the climate of these parts cannot be 
beneficial for consumptive invaUds. The lake, 
which is about twelve French leagues in length, 
extends firom the town of Bellinzona, at the foot of 
Mount St Gothard, in the north-east, to Sesto 
Calende, in the south-west. The low and frequently 
interrupted range of hills, along the western banks 
of the lake, are not of sufl&cient altitude to protect 
it from atmospheric influences in that direction. 
The eastern shore is similarly circumstanced. But 
the main objection is, the contiguity of the glaciers, 
the refrigerating influence of which is always liable 
to affect the temperature of the air, when the wind 
blows from that quarter. 

During the warm season, the atmosphere of this 
valley is clear, and seems pure, owing, in great 
measure, to the prevalence of northerly winds. The 
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natural humidity and coolness of the air are mate- 
rially modified in the early part of summer and at 
the commencement of winter, or just at the dose of 
autumn, by the free access of the winds from, the 
south. The easterly winds which prevail in this 
district have little or no effect in elevating the 
atmospheric temperature, but rather the reverse; 
and the winds from the west, which are of frequent 
occurrence, instead of dissipating the douds, and ren- 
dering the atmosphere transparent, seem only to assist 
the northerly winds in rendering the air cool and chilL 
The climate of Lago Maggiore is cool, and, to a 
certain extent, mild, during the fine season, especially 
when compared with that of the Alpine lakes in 
Switzerland; but this mildness differs essentially 
from the soothing softness of the climate of the 
more easterly lakes of this region of Italy. The 
lake of Como, for example, possesses the same 
quality of climate during the warm season, with the 
important additional advantages of a much longer 
duration of fine weather, and a nearer approach to 
equability of temperature, besides being subject to 
a considerably less fall of rain. The variation of 
temperature, then, and the agitation of the atmo- 
sphere, to which all moimtainous districts are so 
liable, are fatal objections to the climate of the 
Lago Maggiore for consumptive invalids. Patients 
suffering from chronic catarrh, general debility, and 
disorder of the digestive organs, will perhaps derive 
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benefit firom the cool and tonic atmosphere ; in fact, 
aU persons in whom a too mild or enervating 
climate is contra-indicated, especially paralytic 
cases, may spend several months of the year advan- 
tageously in the neighbourhood of this lake, the 
exhilarating air and grand and beautiful scenery of 
which are well calculated to cheer the mind and 
engage the attention of nervous and dyspeptic 
invalids ; but the dew falls so heavily in the even- 
ing, and the moimtain mists linger so long in the 
morning, that the invalid should carefully avoid 
exposing himself to the influence of either. 

CLIMATE OF LAKE COMO. 

The summer climate of certain localities along the 
shores of Lake Como, is, in my opinion, the most 
favourable for consumptive invalids that can be 
foimd in any part of Italy, because the atmospheric 
changes take place more gradually, and the tempera- 
ture approaches nearer to equability in these locali- 
ties than in any of the places usually resorted to by 
phthisical patients farther south. As I have stated 
in the Introductory Remarks, it is not heat, but 
equahilUy of temperature, even if it were at a low 
range, that is needed by the class of invalids referred 
to ; and wherever an approximation to that quality 
of climate can be found, there should the consump- 
tive invalid reside. 
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A patient with an ulcer in his lung, or having a 
tendency to ulceration in that organ, does not want 
an atmospheric poultice of heat and moisture to 
promote suppiuution ; but if his physician does, the 
air of Pisa will supply the desideratum, as we shall 
see in a subsequent chapter. 

The Lake of Como — ^the " Lari Maxime*' of Pliny 
— ^is situated to the north-east of Milan, and at a 
short distance from that city. It is about ten 
French leagues in length, and extends from the 
Valteline to the town of Como on one side, and to 
Lecco on the other, and is separated from the Lago 
Maggiore by a valley, or rather a chain of inter- 
mediate valleys, containing the lakes of Lugano and 
Varese. The invaUd can proceed to Como from 
Sesto Calende, at the end of the Lago Maggiore, by 
Varese, and thereby avoid the dull, flat, and mono- 
tonous road leading to Milan. This is in every way 
the more preferable route. 

Como is the Arcadia of Italy. Indeed, it was 
selected by the Pelasgians, in ancient times, as a 
place of residence, when driven from Arcadia, in 
Greece, where, according to Strabo, "they found 
along these beauteous shores the freshness and 
charming soKtudes of their native vales.'' It would 
be difficult to describe the variety of enchant- 
ing localities along the lake of Como. Its woods, 
rocks, and cascades, the mildness of the air, and 
the olive and citron groves that reach down to its 
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banks, present a picture, as it were, of Italy and 
Switzerland combined. And the Grecian origin of 
the inhabitants is shown by the names of several 
places in the environs : for example, Lenno, Nesso, 
Lecco, Colonia, Corenno, which are evidently cor- 
ruptions of Lenmos, Naxos, Leucadia, Colonna, and 
CorintL Como does not present, like most lakes, 
a great plain of monotonous water ; several little 
straits produce the eflfect of a succession of lakes, 
and therefore the scene appears to close, re-open, 
and renew itself every instant. 

The best situations on the lake are Balbianino, 
Tomo, and Bellagio; but, for the consumptive 
invalid, Varena, near to the branch of Lecco, is the 
most suitable. It has not the animated and varied 
aspect of the Como branch, but is favoured with so 
genial a climate, that besides its pines, laurels, 
cypresses, olives, the aloe, and even the plants of 
Syria, will flourish there. Cadenabbia and Tre- 
xnezzie, situate on the shore near the nuddle of 
the lake, for climate, position, and their many 
beautiful villas, are justiy described as the Baia3 of 
this little Mediterranean; and the Pliniana, the 
most noted spot along these classic shores, the sup- 
posed residence of Pliny, will not yield precedence 
to either in climate or situation. 

The lake is divided, as we have stated, near its 
centre by a promontory, that forms the point of 
a triangle, from which (Hverge, on one side, the 
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Como branch, extending in a line from the north- 
east to the south-west, and, on the other, that of 
Leooo, stretdiing to the south-east, the south^n 
extremity giving issue to the Adda. Both these 
sections are not equaUj protected by the elevation 
of the land, which is less on one than on the other 
division. The section embracing Como (the town) 
and the southern extremity of the valley, has the 
advantage in this respect Along the whole extent 
of this district, lofty mountains present an almost 
insurmountable barrier to the biting influences of 
the Alpine winds. The heights along the Lecco 
division have not the same altitude, but are suf- 
ficiently lofty in sevexal places to protect the im- 
mediate locality from violent atmospheric influenca 
The distribution of these mountainous elevations 
is so arranged as to give freer access into the valley 
to the east than to the west wind. The north and 
south winds are by far the most prevalent through- 
out the year, and constitute exclusively the anemo- 
logical characters of the climate. Indeed, so 
prevalent are those winds in the valley of the lake, 
that the people who inhabit it seem to know no 
other, and have bestowed upon them the respective 
names of the Tivano and the Breva — ^the latta: 
being the diurnal wind, which usually commences 
to blow about midday; and the former the noc- 
turnal wind, which ceases as the morning advances. 
M. Carriere well describes the effect of the pre- 
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domiiiance of the north and south winds upon the 
condition of the dimate. 

"The following/' he says, " is the result of the 
alternate play of these two winds in the valley of 
Coma Under the influence of the north wind, the 
nights are serene, and a certain amount of thermal 
radiation takes place between the surface of the 
lake and the heavens, which sensibly diminishes 
the temperature of the superficial strata of the 
water. In the morning, if the east wind rises, the 
hygrometric condition which it brings with it in its 
transit across the Adriatic, produces more or less 
fog, which wiU be dispersed or resolved into rain, if. 
the north wind resumes its sway; if not, it wiU re- 
main until the south wind causes it to evaporate by 
raising the temperature of the atmosphere. In con- 
sequence, therefore, of these two causes — ^the inter- 
vention of the north wind in the morning, and the 
prevalence of the south wind throughout the day, 
from noon — a serene sky and a peculiar mildness 
in the temperature of the atmosphere, are more 
likely to prevail, than a continuation of the fog or 
sudden changes from extreme heat to cold. 

It would appear from this description that a 
climate almost equable should be the result, which 
might seem incompatible with the ranges of tem- 
perature observed in some of the most temperate 
stations on the lake; but the preceding remarks 
refer to the summer season, which, if the facts^ 
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and inferences above stated he exact, should 
certainly present a very moderate mean tempera- 
ture. With regard to the winter, if it is cold 
towards the northern extremity of the lake, in con- 
sequence of the contiguity of that section to the 
upper valleys, and its exposure to the west, the cli- 
mate presents, on the other hand, a more elevated 
and general mean temperature along the southern 
extremity, which is more sheltered and protected 
by the surrounding heights. 

In this favoured region are to be found spots 
presenting all the advantages of the warmest lati- 
tudes of the Italian Peninsula, without any of that 
oppressive heat so characteristic of the more 
southern districts. The vegetation shows the cha- 
racter of the climate, and is represented by the 
orange, the olive, the cactus, and those plants of 
the camp^gna of Greece which grow in the narrow 
sunlit vales of Calabria, and along the shores of 
the Ionian sea. In viewing all those villas and 
terraces of marble, filled with some of the choicest 
objects of art, which follow one another in close 
succession from Como to Tremezine, and are re- 
peated along the Lecco branch, we can scarcely 
believe that we are in Lombardy. The air, softened 
by a gentle moisture which mellows the tempera- 
ture, and perfumed by the luxuriant flowerbeds 
which encumber every garden, appears to belong 
to southern Italy, and the impressions that one 
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receives everywhere around seem to justify the 
illusion. Souvenirs of Rome will ever abide along 
the shores of the ancient lake Laris, where Pliny, 
retiring from the bustle of the Imperial capital, 
and forsakuig his splendid mansions at Baiae and 
Ostia, usually passed the summer season. 

But this Italian " Garden of the Hesperides'* is 
not exempt from human misery. There is a disease, 
I might almost say indigenous to the soil of those 
charming localities and the surrounding coimtry, 
worse than death. It does not always prove fatal, 
but spares its victim to torture him, oftentimes 
through a long life, with the combined miseries of 
raving madness and drivelling fatuity. This is not 
a rare disease in Lombardy. The lunatic asylums 
are crowded with disgusting specimens of its 
ravages, in the proportion of a third to a fourth of 
the gross number of patients. The hospitals contain 
cases of this malady in the early stages, before the 
mind becomes a wreck ; and during the intermis- 
sions — ^for the disease intermits for several months 
each year during the first three or four years of its 
existence — ^the doomed victims may be seen wan- 
dering about the streets of Milan or cultivating the 
soil in the Milanese, as I have often witnessed. 
The causes of this melancholy disorder are still 
unknown. It has baffled the united efforts of every 
government, and of the Lombardo-Venetian phy- 
sicians, for the last half-century, to discover the 
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origin of this msJady, which has been indifferently 
attributed at various times to the soil, the climate, 
and the food of the people. The disease of the 
skin, which accompanies the disorder, is merely a 
symptom or expression of the internal mischief— a 
species of leprosy; nevertheless, the original com- 
plaint takes its name from this symptom, and the 
whole is called Pellagra (fix)m pellis cegra), diseased 
skin. 

To return, however, to the climate of Como and 
pulmonary consumption : I have only to say, in 
conclusion, for the benefit of the consumptive 
invalid who wiU blindly go to Italy for " the cure 
of his complaint,'' that there is no other part of 
that country, in my opinion, so well adapted for 
his summer residence as the lake of Como. Owing 
to the hygrometric condition of the atmosphere, 
and the moderation of the temperature, caused by 
the waters of the lake and the vicinity of the 
mountains, the climate preserves during the 
summer months the mild influence alleged to exist 
in the usual winter stations. The advantage of 
this is obvious; for the main points required to 
constitute a really beneficial climate for the disease 
under consideration are, as M. Carrifere remarks, 
total absence of violent atmospheric agitation, 
and the continuation of the same climate through 
the transitions inseparable from the succession of 
the.seasona 
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CHAPTER V. 

Climate of Milan. — ^Pellagra, or Italian leprosy. 
CLIMATE OP MILAN. 

The climate of Milan has some claims upon our 
attention, in consequence of the geographical posi- 
tion of the locahty. 

Although the city of Milan is not recommended 
as a permanent resort for consumptive invalids, it 
is nevertheless frequented by a great many of this 
class of patients, on their way to the south of Italy, 
or when returning ; and its proximity to the lakes 
of Como and Maggiore, together with the attractions 
of the place itself, such as its superb operarhouse 
(La Scala), its splendid architectural monuments, 
including the Duomo, ornamented by three thou- 
sand statues of white marble, besides the celebrated 
paintings of Guercino, Guide, and the Caracci, in 
the museum of Brera, — ^these induce many a way- 
worn invalid, when flying from the scorching 
summer heat of the south, to rest a little there, and 
so avail himself of the shade of the narrow streets 
of the ancient city of the ViscontL 

Here, for the first time since entering Italy, I 
witnessed those " spectacles of human misery"' de- 
scribed in the introductory chapter, with whom I 

E 
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subsequently became painfully familiar in the dif- 
ferent towns farther soutL In the cool of the 
evening, or during the day, when the sun's rays 
were obscured by a hazy state of the atmosphere — 
a common occurrence in Lombardy — ^Englishmen 
are sure to meet some of their compatriots in the 
advanced stages of phthisis, with "pallida mors " 
visibly stamped upon their coimtenance, crawling 
along the streets, or dragged in invalid chairs — ^to 
see sights perhaps the last they will ever witness. 
Indeed, I have noticed some of the more adven- 
turous, regardless of the heat of the sun, or of the 
effect produced by sudden transitions of tempera- 
ture, proceed to the Duomo at noon, when the 
meridian is taken, that being a favourite rendezvous 
and pastime for strangers. The central position, 
then, of Milan, in the highway to or from the south 
of Italy, by the Simplon, and the fact of its being 
a temporary resting-place for consumptive invalids, 
visiting Italy, or returning to this coimtry, indicate 
the necessity of pointing out the leading pecu- 
liarities of its climate and topography. 

Milan is situated at the head of the valley which 
contains the lakes Como, Maggiore, Lugano, 
Garda, &c., and is about sixty leagues from the 
Adriatic. The country roimd is perfectiy flat, and 
there is scarcely an elevation on any of the different 
roads leading to Milan over this great plain to 
interrupt the uniform monotony of the routes. To- 
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wards the lakes, the slopes are covered with vine- 
yards, olive plantations, &c., which give the land- 
scape of those parts an animated appearance. In 
the directions of the north and "east, the country 
presents the usual character of the Lombard plains. 
Canals skirt all the great roads, secondary canals 
interlace with each other, and form a network, 
which embraces every part of Lombardy ; and the 
soil, yielding everywhere the same kind of produc- 
tion, is divided only by narrow plantations of luxu- 
riant foliage, with the tall Italian poplars stretching 
here and there far above them. 

It is apparent, from the foregoing description, 
that Milan is but indiflferently sheltered from the 
various winds, no matter from what point of the 
compass they blow. The south wind has to cross 
the Apennines before it reaches Milan; but the 
mountain range, the same which covers Genoa and 
Lucca^isso distant, and of such little elevation, that 
it oflfers no impediment to the approach of this 
wind. The west and south-west are partly arrested 
and modified in their character by the line of the 
Alps, which corresponds to their course, and the 
upper vaUeys of this range admit freely the north 
and north-east winds into the plain in which Milan 
is situated. On the side of the Adriatic, from the 
north to the south-east, the coast is altogether 
exposed, which enables all the various winds to 
sweep over the plain without interruption, but not 

E 2 
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without producing marked dianges in the tempera- 
ture of the warm winds. These thermal changes 
are thus explained by M. CarriSre: — ^The sea, and 
the open coimtry corresponding with it in the 
southern region of the Peninsula, admit of the free 
passage of the temperate and humid winds, which, 
during their transit, sink in point of temperature, 
but gain in that of humidity. 

The west winds, influenced by the icy barrier 
which crosses their path, cool the air in place of 
softening it, and condense the vapour which was 
dissolved by the antagonistic winds. They produce 
in this locality an eflfect almost the reverse of that 
which characterizes them in the southern regions, 
for they cause a fall of rain without rendering the 
atmosphere mild. The north winds, colder, more 
rapid, and more frequent, amongst which may be 
included the north-east, are those which re-establish 
the fine weather, and maintain its duration by dis- 
sipating the clouds and fogs. The south winds which 
pass over the transverse chain of the Apennines 
assist as auxiliaries to the winds blowing from 
the Adriatic; but they do not possess the same 
temperature, or the same hygrometric conditions, 
which characterize them along the coast of the 
Mediterranean. 

The climate of Milan, as is evident from the pre- 
ceding remarks, is decidedly cold. Although the 
city is not shut out from the influence of the warm. 
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winds, the influence of those of the opposite cha- 
Tader greatly preponderates, and thus keeps down 
the temperature. For example : the mean winter 
temperature is 1.99, whilst that of Venice is 3.35.* 
Snow and rain fall during the winter with a fre- 
quency totally unknown in the southern parts of 
Italy. The mean number of days on which snow 
fell during a period of sixty-eight years, was nearly 
eighteen; the maximum had even reached to 
twenty-one days, in a shorter period; namely, from 
1820 to 1830. This observation with regard to 
the influence and frequency of the cold winds is 
ftirther developed by a comparison of the fine and 
rainy days. The rain falls much more abundantly 
at Milan than at Yenice, and still the mean of the 
rainy days is but 62, and the maximum never 
higher than 81 during a period also of sixty-eight 
years.-f* Although the greatest quantity of rain 
falls in autumn, this does not much affect the 
other seasons, so as to diminish the amount during 
spring, summer, &c., for there is no very decided 
difference in its distribution throughout the year. 

It appears, then, from the foregoing remarks, 
that the climate of Milan is determined by the 
concurrence of cold and dry influences, combined 

* Table des Minima, Physique Terrestre, par M. Bec- 
querel. 

t Angelo Cesaris. Del Clima delta Lomhardia : Atii 
della Societa Italiana, vol. xviii. 
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with a degree of humidity which the temperature 
cannot modify or disperse, as it does in other dis- 
tricts of Italy. It is this humidity of climate that 
gives the population of the town and adjoining 
parts the strikingly lymphatic appearance which 
they possess. The northern influences are, more- 
over, severely felt ; they follow different conditions 
of the atmosphere with sufficient rapidity to disturb 
the system profoundly. It is only necessary to 
walk through the streets of Milan to see the 
morbific effects upon the cotrntenances of the 
people, produced by the hygrometric condition of 
the atmosphere, and the sudden transitions from 
humidity to the opposite state of dryness and cold. 
It is hence very evident that consumptive invalids 
will derive no benefit from the climate of Milan, 
but they may sustain a considerable amount of 
mischief, and therefore should spend as few hours 
as possible within the walls of the capital of Lom- 
bardy. The immortal inscription of Dante, refer- 
ring to a gloomier place, might be i^propriately 
fixed over the gate of Milan for the benefit of the 
deluded consumptive patients of other countries 
who may pass through that city on their way to the 

south : — 

** Lasciate ogni speranza yoi che 'ntraie." 

It was here, in the Ospedale Maggiore, one of 
the finest and largest hospitals, perhaps, in Europe, 
that I first became acquainted with the miserable 
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disease, both of mind and body, incidentally men- 
tioned in the last chapter. As the causes of this 
extraordinary complaint have been attributed to 
peculiarities of ihe climate, of the soil and its 
productions, of the Milanese, I shall describe its 
history, so far as I could ascertain it correctly from 
printed records, and from personal observation. 

PELLAGRA, OR ITALIAN LEPROSY. 

It is a singular fact, that one of the most miser- 
able diseases which afflict humanity has been until 
very recently confined to a portion of the fairest 
country on the earth. 

Pellagra (from pellis cegra^ imhealthy skin) is a 
afymptomatic disease of the skin, in which the ex- 
tendi eruption is but a very mild expression of a 
most remarkably vitiated state of the constitution, 
the origin of which is not yet clearly known. 
Owing to the frequency of its occurrence in the 
Lombardo-Yenetian kingdom, and its usual ter- 
mination in death of a lingering kind, mania, or 
helpless imbecility, the origin of this disease has 
long been the subject of anxious solicitude to the 
governments of Lombardy. In 1831 the official 
returns showed that in the Milanese alone twenty 
thousand individuals were attacked by pellagra. 
The lunatic asylums of the Lombardo- Venetian 
kingdom contain victims of this disease in the pro- 
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portion of a third to a fourth out of the gross 
number of patients ; and in 1843 the official re- 
turns showed that the proportion had increased in 
the hospitals for the insane at Brescia, to the 
alarming extent of three quarters out of the gross 
number of patients. Within the last few years, 
several cases of pellagra, which had been hitherto 
considered as a disease peculiar to Northern Italy, 
were observed in France in the department of the 
Gironde, and in Gascony, and attracted the notice 
of the French government. A memoir on the 
subject was read at the same time before the 
Academy, by M. KousseL I have had an oppor- 
tunity of observing this disease in the hospitals and 
lunatic asylums of Lombardy, and more melan- 
choly examples of afflicted humanity I have never 
witnessed before. The Cretins of the Valais are 
fortunate in their affliction compared with the 
pdlagrosi. 

Symptoms, — ^Pellagra shows itself in the most 
insidious manner. The system is saturated with 
the disease before the slightest external manifesta- 
tion appears. It commonly announces itself in the 
following way. About the beginning of April, when 
the warm weather commences, a shining red spot 
suddenly arises on the back of the hand or some 
part of the body, resembling erysipelas, but with- 
out much itching or pain, or, indeed, any other 
particular inconvenience. Men and women are 
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subject to it, but the latter more frequently than 
the former. This red spot elevates the skin slightly, 
producing numerous small tubercles of different 
colours ; the skin becomes dry, and cracks, and 
the epidermis sometimes assumes a fibrous appear* 
anca At length it falls off in white furfuraceous 
laminse, but the shining redness underneath still 
continues, and in some instances remains through 
the following winter. In the mean time, excepting 
this mere local affection, the health is not in the 
least impaired, the patient performs all his duties 
as usual, enjoys a good appetite, and digests well 
And what is most remarkable is, that towards the 
end of September, when the heat of summer is 
over, the eruption generally disappears altogether, 
and the skin resumes its natural healthy appear- 
ance. The disease, however, is not eradicated, — 
it is merely suspended until the following spring, 
to reappear with the same characters, or with greater 
intensity. 

This, the first stage of pellagra, in which the 
local affection is only manifest, continues in some 
instances for eight or ten years, disappearing regu- 
larly every winter, and returning in the spring. It 
most firequently, however, reaches its greatest height 
after the second or third attack. When it is about 
to advance rapidly, this malady will reappear the 
following spring with greater constitutional dis- 
turbance, but still apparently confined to the hands 

E 3 
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and other exposed parts of the body. The colour 
of the skin soon becomes more like that of tanned 
leather than anything else. General debility en- 
sues as the summer advances : the nervous system 
is now deeply involved, producing anxiety, despond- 
ency, cramp, and spasm. The convulsions with 
which the pellagrosi are attacked are most shock- 
ing to see, and are of almost every kind, catalepsy 
excepted, which has been described by writers. 
When the paroxysm is over, the patient becomes 
a prey to the most distressing kind of melancholy, 
of a religious and suicidal tendency. Towards the 
end of autumn of this the second year, the disease 
begins again to subside, but the remission is less 
complete than on the previous occasion. The dis- 
ease reappears the third year at a much earlier 
period, and with an aggravation of all the symp- 
toms. The constitutional disorder is now predomi- 
nant The skin all over the body is dry, tough, 
and shrivelled, like that of a mummy, and the 
debility is so extreme that the patient can scarcely 
support himself. Diarrhoea ensues, which is soon 
replaced by dysentery. The breath and perspira- 
tion are foul and offensive. The saliva is dis- 
charged in great quantity at the angles of the 
mouth.* Dropsy, spasmodic diseases, as epilepsy, 

* The saliva and sweat are so impregnated with saline 
matter, that in some districts the disease derives its name 
from that circnmstance, and is called " salsedina." 
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isupervene, and if the unhappy patient survives 
these it is for the more wretched alternative of 
lingering on in a state of helpless imbecility, or of 
mania, which invariably terminates in fatuity. Un- 
fortimately the disease does not always come to a 
close in the third or even in the fourth year. It 
may be continued for five, ten, or even fifteen 
years, during which period the patient knows that 
his doom is sealed. 

The vrdemal symptoms of pellagra are some- 
times extremely numerous, and equally intense. 
The patient is overwhelmed with melancholy. 
Pains in the head of a dull or lancinating cha- 
racter, ringing in the ears, vertigo, amblyopia, con- 
vulsions of the eyes, delirium, spasm of the muscles 
of the face, rigidity of those of the neck and trunk, 
and a creeping sensation along the spinal column, 
are often present together. Respiration becomes 
di£5cult, pains occur in the chest, liver, and bowels, 
and the patient, however chaste, is attacked by 
violent sexual desires. He is seized with spasm, 
cramp, and violent trembling. He attempts to run 
at imaginary objects, but quickly falls down in a 
state of imconsciousness and complete prostration. 
An abundant secretion of viscid and acrid saliva 
dribbles from his gaping mouth, and annoimces the 
stage of idiotcy. Symptoms of gastric irritation 
are strongly manifested during the progress of the 
disease, by bilious vomiting, thick and furred 
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tongue, anorexia, alternating with a morbid craving 
for food. The intestines and the abdominal organs 
are subsequently attacked, inducing a low kind of 
fever, which in its turn is succeeded by colliquative 
diarrhoea, dropsy, and chronic inflammation of the 
viscera. It is singular that the patients sometimes 
preserve their plumpness to the last; the pulse 
being low and feeble, and the gums red, swollen, 
and bleeding, as in scurvy. 

I have seen two bodies of the victims of this dis- 
tressing disease opened at the hospitalfi of Milan. 
The membranes of the brain and of the upper 
portion of the spmal marrow were highly inflamed, 
which readily accounts for tha delirium and aphelxia 
manifested during the progress of the malady. 
The whole of the chylopoietic viscera were more or 
less inflamed; and in some parts the mucous surface 
was completely disorganized. No traces of organic 
disease were observed in the lungs or heart. In- 
deed, the chest seemed to be exempt from the 
ravages of pellagra. 

Causes, — ^The causes, "the real source of this 
Lombardo- Venetian plague, have hitherto baffled 
the united efforts of successive governments, and 
the most enlightened medical men of Austrian 
Italy. Two of the most recent ItaUan writers 
on the subject ascribe it, one to a degenera- 
tion of syphilis, the other to maize, which forms 
the chief food of the peasantry of Lombardy. The 
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former opinion is too absurd to merit any serious 
consideration. The latter being more plausible, 
though, in my opinion, equally erroneous, deserves 
further inquiry. Signor Balardini, of Brescia, who 
is the most recent advocate of the latter view, 
classes pellagra with endemic diseases of the skin 
of other countries; as, for example, the radesyge of 
Norway, Aleppo evil, plica polonica, mal de Cayenne, 
&a, and puts forth the following propositions re- 
specting the origin and diflfusion of that malady: — 

1st, It is a disease of modem origin, appearing 
for the first time shortly after the general introduc- 
tion of maize as an article of food into Italy. 

2nd. The disease is almost confined to that 
portion of Italy where maize forms the almost ex- 
clusive food of the peasants. 

3rd. It does not attack the rich, or those in easy 
circumstances, who use nutritious food; and even 
those persons attacked by the disease, provided the 
attack be recent, will soon be restored to their 
origiaal health on suspending the use of maize, and 
replacing it by animal food. 

4th. The plant itself is subject to disease from 
the humidity and extensive variations of tempera- 
ture to which the climate of Lombardy is subject. 
This disease consists in a peculiar parasitic fungus 
(verdera/me), which turns the grain sour, and ex- 
tensively modifies both its physical and chemical 
qualities. 
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Before the year 1771, pellagra had not been de- 
scribed, nor even alluded to, by any of the Italian 
writers. Frappoli then directed attention to it. It 
first showed itself in Lombardy proper, whence it 
spread gradually, as the cultivation and use of 
maize became more general, to the Venetian and 
sub- Alpine territories, to the valleys of the Italian 
Tyrol, and finally across the Apennines into 
Tuscany. At the present time, nine-tenths of the 
food of the peasants of the Milanese consist of 
maize, in the form of coarse bread, half baked, or 
of polenta^ ragotlt, &c. In Brescia and Bergamo 
especially, where the extensive use of this kind of 
food is proverbial, the number of the pelldgrosi is 
great in proportion to the population ; and the com- 
parative rarity of the disease in the mountainous 
districts of Bellona, Douga, &c., is apparently the 
result of the inhabitants of those localities migrat- 
ing for eight or nine months every year to seek 
employment. It is certainly singular that in those 
districts where rice is abundant, and the food of a 
mixed character, the disease is seldom seen ; where- 
as in those localities where the inhabitants are most 
oppressed, maize the ordinary food, and poverty 
and privation the rule, so far as regards the pea- 
sants, rather than the exception, pellagra is never 
absent, and presents itself imder circumstances and 
with characters which sufficiently justify its popular 
title of Tnalattia di miseria. 
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Signer Balardini rem^ks, that the disease seems 
to prevail with greater intensity between the de- 
grees of latitude 43** and 46°, embracing princi- 
pally Upper Italy, the south of France, and the 
north of Spain, rather than any other parts of 
Europe ; those regions being bounded by high chains 
of mountains, which render the climate humid and 
the ventilation difficult, and consequently the maize, 
whose natural cUmate is dry and warm, rarely ever 
arrives at maturity. But Naples, Sardinia, and 
Sicily, in which countries the same plant is freely 
cultivated and used as human food, are stumbling- 
blocks in the way of this theory, because pellagra 
does not prevail in any of them ; nay, more than 
this, in the Lombardo- Venetian district of Sondria, 
the Valtalina, pellagra is very rare indeed (two 
cases only having occurred in 1840); yet the poverty 
of the peasants, their hard and incessant labour, 
and bad nourishment, are notorious. In some 
parts of Switzerland maize is extensively used, yet 
this disease is unknown, unless cretinism or the 
goitre are supposed to represent it.* But if priva- 
tion and miserable food were the causes of this 
most remarkable disease, surely we ought to find 
something akin to it along the western shores of 

* In that most melancholy of towns, Sion-in-the-Plain, 
the capital of the Yalais, maize and goitre are abimdant 
enough, but I never heard of or saw anything approaching 
to pellagra there. 
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Ireland, where the peasantry drag on a miserable 
existence (it cannot be called living) on one kind 
of vegetable food all the year round, and that of 
the worst description. Dampness, nay, more than 
humidity — ^for it may be tiiily said that " it never 
rains but it pours" in that quarter — are not wanting 
in the mountains and valleys of Connemara no 
more than on the Alps and the Tyrol ; and, from 
personal experience, I can testify that "the big 
rain comes tumbling to the earth" with equal 
weight and velocity in the former as in the latter. 
Signer Balardini, however, cites, in favour of his 
own views, the results of the experiments of Cerri 
This physician took ten patients suffering from 
pellagra in an advanced stage, and fed them on 
nutritious food, chiefly animal, instead of the 
maize, bread, and polenta which they had hitherto 
lived upon. In a short space of time their health 
became materially improved, and the following 
spring, the advent of which is always dreaded by 
the pellagrosi, passed over without the disease re- 
appearing in any of those patients. Balardini him- 
self has performed similar experiments, which he 
states were followed by like results. When the 
constitution was not saturated with the disease, it 
soon disappeared altogether, and even in extreme 
cases the patient's health was considerably altered 
for the better. He admits, however, and quite 
accidentally, that this latter desirable alteration 
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Was greatly assisted by change of locality. Here I 
suspect the truth oozes out; and the following 
case, related by Nardi, goes to support the view of 
the topogra/phical origin of pellagra, although it is 
advanced for an opposite purpose : — ^A peasant of 
Lombardy was attacked by this disease in a severe 
W He en W the .Lee of a fW, i. e», 
circumstances, at some distance from his native 
place, and was not long in regaining his former 
state of health. Thinking himself cured, a few 
y^ after this he returned to his home, and to his 
original mode of living, when the disease returned 
as speedily as it had disappeared before. 

He re-entered service, was again cured, and, on re- 
turning home, lost his health as before. The patient 
now made up his mind to abandon his native place, 
and go back to service for the remainder of his 
life. After this he was never again troubled with 
his complaint Signer Balardini seems to have 
overlooked the part which the change of locality 
has had in promoting the cure ; but it would not 
suit his theory, which, to do him justice, he ex- 
pounded at the recent Congress at Genoa with all 
the impressive earnestness of a true believer, not- 
withstanding the impatient incredulity with which 
it was received by many of his fellow-labourers in 
the same field. 

The pernicious effects of maize, it seems, are not 
confined to the human species ; for dogs and horses 
cannot indulge too freely in this kind of food with 
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impunity. During the occupation of Italy by the 
French, in 1812 and 1813, their horses are said to 
have refused to eat it after one or two trials. It 
was therefore sold by the soldiers to the peasantry, 
who eagerly bought and consumed this rejected 
cattle food : hence the cause, according to Balardini, 
of the great prevalence of pellagra during those 
years in the Lombardo- Venetian states. Dogs 
which were fed exclusively on maize, about the 
same period, were attacked on the back by a spe- 
cies of" erythema mordicana" 

Maize has been foimd, by analysis, to be totally 
devoid of gluten, which constitutes the most anima- 
lizable part of the other cereales. The peculiar 
degeneration of this grain, called verderame, and 
which appears to belong to the genus sporisoriurriy 
consists in the development of a greenish product 
in the germ of the plant, which gradually extends to 
the pulp. This abnormal substance has been sub- 
jected to microscopical and chemical examination 
by Signer Balardini, who ascertained it to be a 
parasitic fungus, containing, besides the usual ele- 
ments of maize, stearine, resin, fungic acid, and an 
azotized substance. This production not only 
modifies the physico-chemical properties of the 
grain, but completely alters its taste or flavour, 
which is rendered sour and bitter, causing heat in 
the fauces and along the oesophagus, and nausea. 
More than a seventh part of the plant grown in 
Lombardy is stated to be vitiated by this parasitic 
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growth, especially when the seasons have been cold 
and rainy, or the plant grown in low and damp 
localitie& It has been also remarked that, under 
similar circumstances, and in similar situations, 
pellagra prevails most ; that, in fact, this disease is 
occasioned in the same manner as other diseases 
resulting from vegetable poison, — ^as, for example, 
ergotism, — and that the appearance of the eruption 
on the skin is a certain indication that the system 
is saturated with the poison. 

There remains but little to be said regarding the 
treatment of pellagra. When the disease is not of 
long standing, and the patient naturally of good 
constitution, it is simply necessary to remove him 
to another locality, and feed him on nutritious 
animal food, to ensure the removal of the disease ; 
but when the latter is of long standing, and has 
fairly taken root in the system, no kind of treat- 
ment yet devised will be of much avail ; indeed, 
under any circumstances, physic seems to be utterly 
useless in this miserable disease. Its etiology jus- 
tifies this opinion. The causes of pellagra are 
evidently local ; and, however the excessive use of 
maize may assist in producing the complaint, it is 
not the only cause ; for the climate of the locality, 
the productions and peculiarities of the soil, and 
the general mode of living, exercise no inconsider- 
able part in the development of the peculiar ende- 
mic of the Lombardo- Venetian states. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Climate of Central Lombardy. — Climates of Pa via, Man- 
tua, Verona, — Lake of Garda. 

CLIMATE OF CENTRAL LOMBARDY. 

The valley of the Po, particularly between Milan 
and Venice, is a dull, flat plain, irrigated and inter- 
sected by lakes, numerous rivers, and countless 
tributary watercourses, which impart to the climate 
and topography of those territories many of the 
characteristics of Holland. The soil is very fertile, 
yielding four hay-harvests in the year. The roads 
are skirted by rows of mulberry-trees, (the common 
tree of the soil,) and the vines are trained to hang 
from tree to tree in rich festoons, precisely as 
de»ibedbyVi^ But a ri»h «>il and tauL. 
vegetation are not necessarily associated with a 
healthy climate and salubrious locality; on the 
contrary, in Lombardy, they are for the most part 
antagonistia 

This region is exposed to the influence of every 
atmospheric agitation, in spite of the lofty moun- 
tains by which it is almost surrounded. Its geolo- 
gical construction, the hygrometry of the lower 
valleys, the composition of the soil on either side 
of the Po to the sea-coast, and the peculiar mode 
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of cultivation adopted for fertilizing the land, very 
materially affect the character of the climate. The 
flat, extensive plain traversed by the Ticino, the 
Adige, the Adda, the Oglio, and the Po, lies upon 
a chalky substratum, as far as the extremity of the 
marshes of the pontifical states ; and this again is 
covered by a thick detritus, carried down from the 
Alps by the water-courses which the perpetual snow 
and the glaciers contribute to the rivers that flow 
through Lombardy, into the Adriatic. Where these 
debris accumulate, as a matter of course the soil 
is elevated ; and this is particularly evident in the 
vicinity of the rivers, the beds of which are so filled 
with the detritus as to cause the water to overflow 
the banks. The embouchures of the great rivers, 
as, for example, the Po, give some idea of the im- 
portance of this result. 

Deltas of considerable extent force the waters to 
overrun a vast extent of territory, accumulating here 
and there in large quantities, and forming along the 
banks of the rivers marshy swamps — ^in other words, 
endowing all this region with the chief elements of 
insalubrity. The miasmatic exhalation is not con- 
fined to the neighbourhood of the great water- 
courses, to the exclusion of the other districts. " The 
entire plain of Lombardy,^' says M. Carrifere, " is 
irrigated so profusely, that, with the exception of 
Holland, it has not, in this respect, an analogue in 
Europe. A great number of rivers and lakes, of all 
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sizes; a network of canals, formed out of these 
reservoirs and watercourses ; and finally, the arti- 
ficial marshes produced by the irrigation necessary 
for the cultivation of rice, occupy, in great measure, 
the whole territory. It can scarcely be wondered 
at, then, that this land should almost always present 
the appearance of having been subjected to a 
recent inundation. When the waters retreat, the 
mud and saturated soil are fertile sources of noxious 
exhalations; and there are, besides, scattered 
through the interior of the country,/oci of miasmatic 
effluvia, which would be in a still higher degree 
more dangerous and more numerous, were it not 
for the enlightened industry bestowed upon the 
cultivation of the soiL 

The atmosphere of Lombardy possesses peculiar 
characters, arising out of the topographical and 
hygrometric influences previously described. The 
lofty mountams which interrupt the progress of the 
different winds blowing from behind them, exercise 
other influences, which materially affect the quality 
of the climate. Iii consequence of their great 
altitude, perpetual snow and ice cover their summit 
and sides, which enable them to condense the 
watery vapour suspended in the atmosphere ; and 
it must not be forgotten, that the hills rise on the 
skirts of a great plain, through which water flows 
in every direction. It is this influence upon an 
atmosphere saturated with moisture that imparts 
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to the Lombard climate a character quite different 
from that of every other region in Italy. The 
douds accumulate in dense^ large masses, different 
from the light, fleecy appearance they present about 
Home and Naples ; whilst in some of the valleys 
close to the chain of mountains, thick fogs resist 
the solar influence for a considerable time in the 
morning, even at the commencement of the warm 
season. 

Bain falls in vast quantity throughout Lombardy. 
M. Carrifere states, that there is a difference of 
217 millimetres between the annual mean of this 
territory and that south of the Apennines; and 
Schouw says, that even between Milan and Venice 
there is considerable difference, the annual mean 
of the former being 966 millimetres, and the latter 
933, — ^thus showing, however incredible it may 
appear, that a less quantity of rain falls in the midst 
of the lagunes of Venice than in the central part of 
the Lombard plain. The same author further 
observes, with reference to the periods at which 
rain falls in northern and in southern Italy, that it 
usually occurs along the Apennines, from Tuscany 
to the coast of the Ionian sea, during the autimin 
and the beginning of winter; but when these 
seasons are passed, rain does not often falL In 
continental or northern Italy, it generally rains less 
during autumn and winter than in spring and 
summer ; indeed, in many districts, the mean fall in 
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summer and in spring exceeds that of winter and 
of autumn. 

The character of the rain is also different. It 
commonly falls, in Lombardy, in the form of a fine, 
continuous drizzle, like a "Scotch mist,'' which 
may last for several successive days ; whereas, in 
the south, it comes down in sudden and violent 
torrents. I have had disagreeable experience of 
those drizzling mists in many parts of Lombardy. 
Along the lake of Garda, particularly, the weather 
seems to be divided between stormy winds and 
continuous mists, and I have still a vivid recollec- 
tion of the cold, clammy, creeping sensation of skin 
which I experienced in the vicinity of this boisterous 
lake, notwithstanding the pleasing descriptions of 
Catullus, who selected the locality for his residence. 
The climate and scenery along this troubled water — 
^^fiuctihus et fremitu assurgena" — ^very closely 
resemble those of a Highland loch. There are now 
and then snatches of clear sky and fine weather ; 
but stormy winds and misty rains are of too frequent 
occurrence, either for comfort or for health. 

The prevailing winds of Lombardy have a frigo- 
rific tendency. It has been already mentioned that 
this plain is bounded on the north by a chain of 
mountains — ^the central Alps — and parts of the 
same range, which dip as tiiey approach the Adriatic, 
but they are not of sufficient altitude, especially 
towards the eastern extremity, to protect the open 
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plain. The south wind is partially arrested by the 
transverse chain of the Apennines ; and the west 
wind, the influence of which elsewhere is to modify 
the extremes of heat and cold, and, as it were, to 
transform an intense into a moderate cUmate, 
meets with an almost insurmountable barrier in 
the lofty summits of the Swiss and Piedmontese 
Alp& When the west wind does overcome this 
obstacle, it has lost so much of its natural character 
that it cannot produce similar modifications in the 
climate which the same wind does along the shores 
of the Mediterranean. 

The meteoric influences of Lombardy are then 
decidedly cold and variable, and the action of the 
winds is clearly given by M. Carrifere in the fol- 
lowing summary : — ^The west has little or no influ- 
ence in this district ; the south does not prepon- 
derate ; the north circulates pretty freely, but the 
north-east still more so, for it enters the plain by 
the extremity of the Carpathians and of the Julian 
Alps, which are the lowest of the entire range of 
mountains that bound the Lombard plains on the 
nortL The refrigerating influences would be still 
further developed if the east, the south-east, and 
even the south-south-east, did not blow from the 
Adriatic and the eastern shores of lower Italy. 
This anemological distribution, while it maintains 
a moderate or low temperature, according to the 
seasons, favours the formation of fogs, the accumu- 

F 
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lation of clouds, a humid state of the atmosphere, 
tod the frequent fall of rain. The extremes of 
tempera.ture increase in proportion as we approach 
the valleys at the foot of the central Alps, especially 
those most distant from the Adriatic coast. 

The relative frequency of the north-east wind, 
and the freedom of its action over the plains of 
Lombardy, materially afifect the temperature. The 
entu-e coast of the Adriatic, from Venice or Trieste 
to Otranto and the promontory of Leucadia, is sub- 
jected to two kinds of iDfluences, perfectly opposite 
in their nature and effects. Along the southern 
portion of this line the warm winds prevail, espe- 
dally the sotith-east, which oppresses the invalid, 
and interrupts the transpiration. The northern 
■extremity is imder the dominion of the ntMth-easi 
Venice, for example, enjoys a moderate tempera^ 
ture, rendered benign by the influence of the winds 
of the Adriatic, but it is also more or less subject 
to the eflfects of the winds above mentioned, that 
escape by the eastern extremity of the Julian 
Alps, and sweep over the lagunes. If, however, 
the temperature of this singular city is lowered by 
the northern breeze, the climate gains, in another 
respect, by the clearness and transparency which 
the same wind imparts to the atmosphere whenever 
it blowa* 

• Dottore Giacinto, Delle Condizane di Venezia, in do 
ehe risguarda la Vita e la Saluta delV Uomo. 
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It is evident, from the preceding observations, 
that the climate of Lombardy, especially of its 
central portions, cannot afiford more benefit to the 
consnnqptive invalid than that of the fens of Idn- 
colnshirey or of the marshes of Holland. The 
reader has now placed before him the exact con- 
ditions and agencies involved in the constitution 
of that dimata The results of M. Canine's re- 
searches corroborate in every respect my own views 
on the subject The topographical, hygrometric, 
and anemological influences brought to bear upon 
the constitution of the climate of the plains of 
Lombardy show clearly enough, in my opinion, 
that a locality equally injurious for persons suffering 
from pulmonary consumption could not be found 
in any part pf the United Kingdom, or of central 
Europe. 

The climate of the principal towns of Lombardy, 
such as Bresda, Pavia, Yerona, Majitua^ possesses 
the same obnoxious characters as those of the 
general climate of the country. Pavia^ for example, 
which is situated in a low and damp neighbourhood 
near the confluence of the Ticino with the Po, is 
subject to frequent fogs. Dr. Webster, who was 
attracted to the university of that ancient city by 
the fisime of Scarpa, Yolta, and their eminent col- 
leagues and successors, thus writes, in reply to 
my inquiry: — " For many weeks during winter the 
fogs are so dense that the sun is scarcely visible. 

r 2 
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During the whole of my residence in Pavia — from 
November to April — I seldom saw a clear day; 
indeed, for months real sunshine was xmknown. 
This place I consider, in many respects, a very im- 
healthy residence ; agues, fevers, inflammations, and 
other severe diseases being common complaints, 
whilst enlargements of the spleen and liver are 
very frequent in hospital patients. In short, a 
person might as well reside in Holland as at Pavia, 
with this difference, that in the former country, 
where I have also travelled, he does not expect an 
agreeable climate ; whilst, throughout ' La Bella 
Italia,' strangers usually anticipate, although often 
erroneously, an Elysium, but which they will 
certainly not find in this district, nor in many 
others, however agreeable to the animal feelings 
and senses.^' 

Mantua is not better circumstanced as regards 
climate. Although the " full-spreading beech'' and 
the groves of " thick hazels" are replaced by the 
batteries and fortifications, with their moats, dry 
and wet ditches, &a, of la brutta gente, as the 
Lombards contemptuously call their Austrian rulers ; 
"marshes with slimy rushes" still remain to im- 
pregnate the air with noxious exhalations, and so 
favour the development of disease. Nor is Verona 
an exception to the general rule. Mr. B. Honan, 
an accurate observer, and a gentleman of authority, 
who has had many years' experience of the climate 
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from residing in different parts of Italy, both north 
and south, writes from Verona, in the month of 
January, 1850, in the following unmistakable 
ipaisaima verba, which are true, generally speaking, 
although somewhat vernacularly expressed : " There 
are many humbugs in Italy, but there is none 
against which I more complain than its climate. I 
never spent so severe a winter as this, and I seek 
in vain any one comer where I can find shelter 
from the diy and piercing cold. In all northern 
climes the houses are prepared for the severity of 
the weather, and with good stoves, thick carpets, 
weU-closing doors and windows, and our bright sea. 
coal fire, we defy the winter; but in Italy the cold 
is more intense within the house than without, as 
not a single window or door is air-proof, aud a 
bright fire only increases the number and bitterness 
of the various currents which it inhales through 
every chink. At the moment whilst I write I am 
assailed in front, in flank, and rear, and my palsied 
fingers can with diiBSculty hold the pen, though 
Nature has not made me one of the shivering race ; 
but I cannot tolerate humbug in any shape, and 
above all, the humbug of an Italian climate I" 
Writing from Bome in the middle of the following 
May, the same author observes : — " The weather is 
still cold and disagreeable, and the humbug of an 
Italian climate applies as much to the spring at 
Rome as to the winter at Verona.'' 
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CHAPTER VII 

The Yenetian Xingdom. 
CLIMATE OF VENICE. 

Venice has been called by enthusiastic writers, 
the Queen of the Adriatic, although btiilt on piles 
in the midst of a lagune, and lauded as one of the 
wonders of art, if not the greatest triumph of 
man. Howeveir true this fanciful assertion may 
be in reference to her early history, she is now 
merely the corpse of a city, fast crumbling to 
decay, whose gorgeous relics of former greatness 
only add to the desolation and mournful aspect 
of everything around. 

Although Venice, I believe, is rarely recom- 
mended as a resort for consumptive invalids, yet 

public buildings and promenadea Indeed, there 
seems to be a mysterious attraction between hectic 
patients, wandering after an ignis fatuis, and 
various desolate and woe-begone cities in the south 
of Europe. Take, for example, Pisa, Rome, and 
even this place. But Venice has other, and more 
substantial, claims for the consideration of those 
consumptive patients who go to Italy in search 
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of health, than her melancholy aspect, solitude, 
and decay. 

The climate of this singular city possesses a cer* 
tain mildness of character and equability, often 
unknown in some of the more southern parts of 
Italy, usually frequented by consumptive invalids. 
The mildness of its air is caused in a great measure 
by the moisture arising from the lagune, &a, 
modifying the temperature : farther, the equability 
of the climate is owing to a kind of balance existing 
between the warm and cold atmospheric influences, 
which again results from the distribution of pre- 
vailing winds. These different agencies I shall 
explain more fully as we proceed. 

Independently of the ordinary atmospheric con- 
stituents, the air of Venice is impregnated with 
emanations of bromine and iodine, according to 
the chemical researches of Cenedella and of Pisa- 
nello, (1847,) who state that these elementary 
bodies are found in abundance in the plants 
growing in the lagunes, and to a certain extent 
even in the water itself The native physicians place 
great faith in the resolutive properties of the 
climate, in scrofrda and in incipient phthisis, owing 
to the presence of th^se emanations. So far as 
the latter disease is concerned, such alleged sana- 
tive effects are purely imaginarjr, as shown by the 
prevalence of consumption amongst the inhabitants, 

It is not, however, the chemical constituents of 
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the atmosphere, nor the supposed salubrious influ- 
ence of the climate that attracts English consump- 
tive invalids to Venice. It is the magic of its 
nama Various historical associations connected 
with the place, the splendid ruins, and the paint- 
ings of some of the greatest masters that Italy has 
produced, are proverbial attractions. The paintings 
of Canaletto have familiarised foreigners with the 
harbour, the squares, and the monuments of 
Venice, as they existed in the palmy days of the 
republic ; although those of Bonington, an English 
artist, not quite so famous, are faithful representa- 
tions of its present state of desolation, and com- 
pared with those of the old Venetian painter, as a 
French critic observed, they resemble the picture 
of a woman still beautiful, but worn down by age 
and misfortune. 

I have repeatedly seen patients positively mori- 
bund, conveyed about this city, sight-seeing, imder 
the impression that constant change of scene was 
as necessary for their cure as change of atmosphere. 
Change of scene may, and does, produce good 
effects in nervous and dyspeptic invalids, or upon 
those exhausted by over-exertion, shock, or mental 
anxiety; but what benefits it can accomplish in 
patients with organic disease, like tubercular con- 
sumption in an advanced stage, I am at a loss to 
conceive. The invalids alluded to, or their advi- 
sers, however, seemed to think otherwise; for. 
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apparently, their sole object in view when visiting 
Venice, was to contemplate the works of Titian, 
the frescoes of Tintoretto and of Paolo Veronese, 
the statues, palaces, temples, the mausoleums of 
Sansovbao and Palladio, whereas they seemed as if 
utterly unconscious of the injury they were thus 
doing to their health, or their frail tenure of life. 

The promenade most frequented by invalids is 
the Piazza of Saint Mark, the largest open space in 
Venice, besides being the most lively part of the 
city. One side is occupied by the Ducal Palace 
and the Church of Saint Mark, with its angular 
front and cupolas, which remind the stranger of a 
Turkish mosque, rather than a Christian templa 
On the other, it has regular arcades, with shops, 
similar to the Palais Eoyal at Paris. The Florian 
coffee house, in one of the arcades, forms the 
constant resort of male invalids who visit Venice, 
and are at all able to go about Here they form a 
motley group along with Turks, Greeks, and Arme- 
nians, who seem to pass their time, recUning under 
large awnings, in drinking sherbet and coffee, and 
smoking perfumes in long rosewood pipes. The 
basilic of Saint Mark adjoins the end of this arcade, 
and is not a minute's walk distant ; hence, in this 
extraordinary building of chequered architecture, — 
a mixture of Greek, Roman, and Gothic, — ^invalids 
of both sexes seldom, almost never, fail to pass a 
portion of the day. 

F 3 
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It has often occurred to me while observing the 
habits of consumptive patients, when in Italy, that 
a description of the di/raate, oi old ruins, cold 
churches, empty palaces, long picture galleries, and 
other places favourable for the collection of stagnant 
ftir, but where invalids notoriously pass a great 
portion of their time, would be much more useful 
«nd appropriate than any elaborate account of the 
external or natural climate of the coxmtry, which 
the most minute and careful observation could 
afford. It matters little how pure the atmosphere 
may be in reality, if the air the patient breathes 
for so many hours each day is impregnated with 
noxious exhalations, as it must be in the majority 
of instances, while he is admiring the bronzes, 
pictures and statues of the cathedral, or trying to 
decipher half-worn inscriptions on the mouldering 
walls of some ruin or dungeon. 

The attractions of the basilic of Saint Mark, a 
t5hurch which has not its parallel in the world, are 
certainly of no ordinary kind. The mosaics, sculp- 
tures, basso-relievos, and arabesques with which it 
is profusely ornamented, together with the gilded 
arched roofs, the pavement of jaq)er and porphyry, 
the five hundred columns of black, white, and 
variegated marble, of bronze, alabaster, vert-antique, 
and serpentine, are irresistible to the foreign in- 
valid, who soon finds his way thither, and passes 
hours, fatiguing his frame, gazing at the marvels of 
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the building, standing on its cold and sunken floor, 
for the piles underneath have given way in many 
plsu^s, and hence he breathes an air damp and 
impure. 

The Ducal Palace, close by, has also various 
attractions, and I doubt whether the master-pieces 
of the greatest painters Venice has produced, with 
which the ceilings and walls of the diflferent apart- 
ments are adorned, are so eagerly sought after as 
the Piombi and the Pozzi, the latter being the 
dungeon cells in the vaults of the palace, over 
which the boats on the canal pass, and with whose 
history so many tales of horror are connected. 
These horrible dens are still dismal and damp, 
although the walls are boarded to prevent the 
humidity from penetrating. 

Apart from this inveterate sight-seeing mania, 
and the evils sure to arise in consequence, there 
are many circumstances connected with Venice 
and its climate favourable to invalids, which do not 
exist in localities commonly recommended for 
phthisical patients, farther south. The entire ab- 
sence of dust, in the first place, is no small advan- 
tage— ^ the peculiar constitution of the climate 
before mentioned depending so much on the topo- 
graphy of the city, to be described presently ; and 
above all, the gondola exercise — the soothing and 
gentle motion of which is so particularly adapted 
to consumptive individuals. 
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The general aspect of these boats — ^for they are 
all painted black — ^is not calculated to cheer the 
mind, and especially at night, when they move 
along so silently and mysteriously, being more like 
floating sepulchres than the gay and illuminated 
boats of pleasure which at one time occupied their 
place. Even the boatmen seem to be influenced 
by the mournful appearance of their barks, or else 
they must be a different race from their predeces- 
sors ; for instead of singing the verses of Tasso 
and Ariosto, as formerly, their only music is a 
shrill screaming, ah eh, which they utter at the 
comer of each calle, or street, to avoid collision 
with other gondolas. However, interiorly the 
gondola is well fitted for the ease and comfort of 
invalids, who can recline at full length on a soft 
couch, of which there is one on either side, and 
thus inhaling free air, when taking exercise not 
likely to fatigue, the gliding motion and gentle 
oscillation of the gondola, when passing over 
the smooth waters of Venice, often soothe the 
mind, and induce a state of tranquillity and 
repose. 

The situation of Venice, built upon piles in the 
centre of a vast marsh, covered with algae and 
marine plants, would apparently indicate the in- 
appropriateness of such a locality for invalids; but 
the following topographical details, given by M. 
Carrifere, may in some measure explain the peculiar 
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condition by which this place remains salubrious, 
irrespective of any diurnal exposure of the vegeta- 
tion of the marsh to atmospherical action: — 

That part of the lagune at the north west ex- 
tremity of the Adriatic, in which Venice is situated, 
is of an oval form, the greatest diameter of which 
reaches to nearly eleven leagues, and extends from 
the north-east to the south-west, whilst the smaller 
diameters vary from two to four. The lagune is 
bounded by the main land from the north-east to 
the south, and from the latter point a strip of land 
is continued, with some interruptions, so as to cut 
off all communication between the sea and the 
basin of Venice except by these openings. The 
maritime boundary, or Lido, is formed by the 
approximation of a series of islets, on the eastern 
aspect of which are placed the murazzi, formidable 
groups of rocks protecting the whole from the 
troubled waters of the gulf. The openings between 
the islets serve the purpose of sluices, always 
free, through which the waters diumally ebb and 
flow. 

The north-east extremity of the lagune, being 
nearest to the Julian and Camatic Alps, and not 
sufficiently sheltered in that direction, is exposed 
to the cold and impetuous wind passing over those 
mountains. Due north, the Alps are much more 
elevated, and sufficiently so to arrest, in great 
measure, the wind which blows from that quarter. 
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The west and south-west winds are interrupted by 
the mountain range which skirts Lombardy, but 
those which are not impeded in their course, and 
play freely over the Venetian lagune, are the south- 
east, or idrocco, and the east, which enters from 
the sea. 

The south and the south-west winds also blow 
over the lagune, in spite of the transverse ridge of 
the Apennines, which at some distance crosses their 
path, but, according to the observations of Dr. 
Traversi, without the peculiarities which they 
present along the Ligurian shore and the western 
coast of Italy.* Thus the west and the north, 
properly so called, are the least frequent, owing to 
the barrier caused by the elevation of the central 
Alps and the adjoining summits; and the north- 
east, the east, and the south-east, are the winds 
which principally influence the climate of the 
lagune. 

The streets and lanes of Venice are, as every 
person knows, navigable canals; but, besides nume- 
rous minor passages, there are three large canals, 
which intersect the dty in diflferent directions — ^viz., 
the Ouidecca, ComaUe Oromde, and Ccmalle JRegiOy 
and, by promoting a ft^e circulation of air, ma- 
terially contribute to the salubrity of the place. 
The direction and disposition of these canals enable 
the land, as also sea breezes, according as they 

* Osservaziam Meteorologiste, 
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may jwrevail, to traverse the whole extent of the 
city without interruption. 

The former winds, which are chiefly westerly, do 
not present the same characters as they do in the 
south of Italy; they are not so mild and soft, and 
thus are less calculated to promote noxious exhala- 
tions or other unhealthy influences, although they 
pass over that part of the lagune, near the main- 
land, where a morass always exists. The latter, 
which include the different intermediate winds 
between the east and the south, are, on the 
contrary, more striking than in other parts of 
Italy, and their natural preponderance at the 
common opening 6f the Guidecca and the grand 
canal, where they arrive without interruption, 
enables them, according to Traversi, to establish a 
mild, and even a warm climate, in a temperate 
one. The north-east wind, which blows along the 
northern side of the lagune, passes over the city, 
for there is no passage open before it; and if this 
wind does depress the temperature by imparting a 
more moderate character, it is at the same time 
healthy, and it especially causes that limpid trans- 
parency of atmosphere which travellers often 
observe in the warmest regions of the Italian 
Peninsula. 

The following figures, collected by J. F. Schouw, 
from seventeen years' meteorological observations 
made by Dr. Traversi, and published in the trans- 
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actions of the Athenceum of Venice, will show the 
character of the temperature of the different 
seasons, its ranges and variations, and their influence 
upon the general condition of the atmosphere. 
The mean temperature of winter is 3*35, that of 
spring, 12*64; summer, 22*82, and autimin, 13*26. 
The annual mean is 13*26; the winter mean is un- 
doubtedly low enough, but, compared with that of 
Padua, or of Milan, it presents a favourable aspect, 
for the winter mean of Padua is only 2*80, and that 
of Milan is as low as 1*99. R It is, therefore, to be 
inferred that Venice is the warmest medical station 
on the Adriatic coast of northern Italy, and that 
the temperature rises as we approach the sea, and 
falls in proportion as we advance towards the foot 
of the Alps. 

The minima of cold correspond with the pre- 
ceding, for, whilst at Venice the mean is 2*5, that 
of Padua descends to 4*1, and that of Milan 4*7. 
The absolute minimum of Venice is only 6*9. The 
variations of temperature are especially deserving 
of notice, as furnishing the most certain indications 
in medical climatology. The variations of tempe- 
rature between the mean maxima and minima at 
Venice, are on a much more limited scale than 
in the principal towns of northern Italy, and 
even than in some places in the south. Thus, 
for example, the variations in the winter season 
are only 11*9, whilst at Padua they are 13*5, at 
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Milan, 137, at Pavia, 16*8, at Florence to 15*1, at 
Rome to 15*3, and finally at Palermo, the most 
southern station, to 15*4 

The diflference in the preceding figures is so 
much the more in favour of the winter climate of 
Venice, that it consists in decisive quantities of 
2, 3, and even 4 degrees, not merely in fractions. 
The spring, summer, and autumn seasons present 
similar advantages, the variations being nearly to 
the same extent in each season : thus, the spring 
gives 14*3, summer 14*1, and autumn 14*5 ; whence 
it results the transition from one to the other is 
effected without disturbance of the thermal con- 
dition of the atmosphere, and almost with an 
appearance of equability of temperature. The 
transitions from autumn to winter, or from winter 
to spring, cannot be attended with abrupt violence, 
seeing the winter thermal variation, 11*9, is below 
the oscillation of temperature prevalent in spring 
and autumn. This favourable distribution of heat 
throughout the year places the Venetian cli- 
mate, in this respect, before most othei* southern 
climates^ 

The hygrometric condition of the atmosphere, 
and the phenomena resulting therefrom, are not 
such as we might infer from a simple consideration 
of the topography of the place. According to the 
researches of Schouw, the winter gave, as the result 
of seven years' observation, a mean of five and a 
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half days of ffliow. Notwithstanding the humidity 
arising from the lagune and the sea, especially 
when the winds blowfix)m that quarter, the hygro- 
meter only presents a mean of 87. This is un- 
doubtedly high, but we must not forget that there 
are maritime towns in soathern Italy, frequented 
by invalids, which gives a similar mean, although 
they are not buflt in the midst of water, nor flanked 
by a morass. 

The &31 of rain is not so great as might be 
expected, although there are occasionally several 
consecutive days of what the Scotch call " drizzle,'^ 
and that not in the rainy season either. The 
annual rain presents a mean of 933 millimetres, 
which is below the scale observed in several southern 
towns, and in the same series of seven years, above 
mentioned, the rainy days were limited to a mean 
number of 75, than which the most favoured 
regions of southern Italy do not present a lower 
figure. The barometer shows, according to Dr. 
Traversi, a mean of 757 millimetres, indicating 
that the alternations from dry to damp air are not 
such as to give to one condition any great pre- 
ponderance over the other; and the atmosphere, 
although humid, is not so much so as might be 
inferred from the peculiar nature of the topo- 
graphy. These apparent singularities are explained 
by the manner in which the north-east wind acts 
upon the Venetian atmosphere. Indeed, as Dr. 
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Traversi remarks, in his Observations on Oli/mate, 
meteorologists ought invariably to examine with 
attention the di£Fer^t drcumstances which accom- 
pany this wind, while prevalent; for upon it 
depends, in great measure, the vicisidtudea of the 
weather, and the particular diaracter of the annual 
climate. When this wind blows over Venice it 
diq)erse8 the miasma, driving it out of the lagune, 
and &vour8 the continuation of fine weather if it 
lasts any time. 

M. Carrifere says, it owes this double result to 
its origin and its temperature. Issuing from the 
northern part of the gulf, and approaching Venice, 
it encounters the miasma, which it repulses or con- 
fines to the main land, and its temperature being 
low compared with that of the Other winds which 
prevail here, it clears the sky and renders the 
atmosphere transparent. But this atmospheric 
purification is not effected without causing a fall of 
rain, especially when the north-east immediately 
succeeds a warm and damp wind ; but as soon as 
the rain falls, the sky clears up, the azure becomes 
transparent ^d mHd, and soJetimes a« pure as it 
appears in the sub-Apennine r^ons. 

This phenomenon is subject to certain modifica- 
tions depending upon the seasons and other cir^ 
cumstances. For instance, in winter, instead of a 
fall of rain, snow supervenes, and in summer, when 
a struggle ensues between the north wind and the 
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blasts blowing from the sea, the former imparts to 
the latter certain conditions which they require, to 
produce a storm. A mngular phenomenon then 
takes place. While the sun shines with splendour 
over Venice, gilds her domes and marble palaces, 
and also causes the waters of her canals to sparkle 
brilliantly, dense black clouds gather over the 
Adriatic, the Hghtning flafihes, and presently a ter- 
rific thunder-storm bursts forth which expends its 
fiuy over the gulf. 

The history of the action of the north-east wind 
in this vicinity is, then, intimately connected with 
the prevalence of fine weather and the vicissitudes 
of the seasons. This explains why rain is less abim- 
dant than might be supposed, and how the stormy 
winds, during the prevalence of which the largest 
amount of rain falls, break over the sea. It also 
accounts for the fact why the number of fine days 
exceeds the imfavourable, and is also the cause of 
the temperature seldom reaching a high point; 
for, according to the observation of J. F. Schouw, 
the mean maximum is 32*2. 

The climate of Venice, and its topography, favour 
a life of indolence and voluptuous ease; indeed, the 
dolce far niente practice is more thoroughly carried 
out there than in anyother part of Italy. Thecoimte- 
nance of the Venetians, with its tinge of melancholy 
and graceful dignity, indicates a life of inertia, in 
which neither the moral nor physical energies are 
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called into activity ; while the marvelloTis silence 
which reigns over this city of 120,000 inhabitants, 
is by no means calculated to disturb the death-like 
vitality so apparent in the people. All these cir- 
cumstances fiftvour the development of the nervous 
temperament,* and hence the Venetians generally 
exhibit this form of constitution, sometimes even 
to feminine excitability. 

According to MM. Callegari and Namias, both 
local physicians, the nervous system of many Vene- 
tians preponderates to such an extent over the 
sanguineous, that venesection should be practised 
sparingly and with great caution even in the treat- 
ment of inflammatory diseases. If this remedy, so 
beneficial in other parts of Italy, be repeated incau- 
tiously, considerable nervous disturbance will ensue 
very generally, and when this excitement subsides, 
the pulse often sinks so much that death super- 
venes. Independently of intermittent fever, which, 
however, is confined to the Lido shore, some of the 
islands, and that part of the lagune, along the main 
land, where the rivers discharge themselves, nervous 
diseases are by far the most frequent in Venice. 
The freedom which the city enjoys from inter- 
mittent fever is so well known, that patients suffer- 
ing from that complaint in the places now men- 
tioned, remove to Venice, for a change of air 
which proves beneficial. 
* Valatelli : Delia T(ypogTafia Fisico-Medica di Venezia, 
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This exemption of Venice from ague,is attributed 
by the writers above named to thefiact of the canals 
which intersect it being deeply encased between the 
walfas of the houses, and their muddy bottoms being 
scarcely ever exposed to the atmosphare, thus pre- 
venting in great measure the formation of miasma, 
or noxious exhalations. The ebb and flow of the 
water twice a-day, and the salutary movement 
caused by the jconstant navigation, also assist in 
preventing malaria; and the prepQnderance of 
the north-east wind, already described, over all the 
others, protects Vejaice from those imhealthy 
emanations which exist in its vicinity. 

The influence of the Venetian climate on the 
nervous system of strimgers, is by no means so 
marked or constant as upon the ii^habitants. 
Patients coming from different parts of Emrope do 
not possess the sagae kind of temperament, idiosyn- 
cracies and habits ; and if they have contracted ^ 
nervous susceptibility during the fatigue of |k labo- 
rious life, or from the long duration of some chronic 
complamt, the mildness and equability pf tiie 
Venetian climate are calculated to correct this 
tendency; even the tranquillity which prevails over 
the dty will assist in attaining that end. Certain 
forms of paralysis imd neuralgic pains are also 
likely to derive benefit from the climate, and as 
adjuvants in the treatment of these complaints, 
there are saline and mineral mud baths, besides 
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baths composed of sand and warm salt water, all of 
which seem to be held in esteem bj the local 
physician& The mineral mud bath is said to have 
a stimulating and resolutive effect 

M. Oani^re is of (pinion that this dimate is 
particularly suited for English patients, who, he 
says, become lymphatic under the double influence 
of their humid atmosphere and a nebulous obscurity 
of sky, which depresses the nervous system. Under 
a climate otherwise bright, when the solar influence 
is sufficiently powerful to disperse these thick 
masses of cloud, the nervous system will speedily 
be roused from its inertia into a state of healthy 
activity. 

The character of the Venetian climate is de- 
<;idedly sedative, and this quality seems to have 
been known to the ancients ; foj^^trabo says that 
the Roman gladiators were ^t to this part of 
Italy, on the dhore between Rav^ma and Aqmlia, 
to reduce their plethora, diminish the excess of 
blood, and put them in good fighting condition. 
In consequence of this sedative or lowering efiEbct, 
phthisical patients, whose systems have been re- 
duced by protracted disease, or are naturally feeble 
and easily depressed, should not go to Venice, the 
climate of which is more sui^ for invalids in the 
early stage of consumption, or the commencement 
of the second period, especially those of an irritable 
or sanguineous habit The mildness of the air, and 
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the gradual and infrequent transitions of weather, 
are a guarantee against sudden or violent shock to 
the lungs. 

M. Carrifere is of opinion, that the peculiar con- 
dition of the temperature, and indeed of the 
climate in general, tends to arrest the progress of 
transition from one period to the other, which, un- 
checked, often takes place with great rapidity. If 
the patient is of a scrofulous habit, the causes 
which favour this form of constitution may be 
attacked during the abeyance of the disease ; and 
in these cases, decoctions of the marine confervse, 
which grow in the lagune, are recommended 
by the local physicians as efficacious resolutive 
agents. 

If the sanguineous temperament should pre- 
dominate, the beneficial eflfect of the climate be- 
comes still more evident. The inflammatory ten- 
dency will diminish ; haemoptysis, should it exist 
often ceases, if simply the result of irritation; 
and in these cases also, recourse may be had, 
but with great caution, to the algae and other 
marine plants, with the view of arresting any 
further deposition of tubercle, and of aiding the 
resolution of that which is already formed. If the 
Venetian climate prgves sanative, in cases of pul- 
monary consumption of the class referred to, it^ 
ought also to act beneficially in some of the allied 
diseases, — as chronic inflammation of the mucous 
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membrane of the bronchi, old cases of catarrh, and 
even in asthma having a nervous origin, or asso- 
ciated with lesions of the heart or large blood- 
vessela 

The period of time during which the invalid 
may sojourn at Venice, is much more extended 
than at any other station in Italy. The tempera- 
ture is moderate during the extreme seasons. The 
east wind, producing the same efifect during the 
winter as the sirocco winds do in their season, 
raises the temperature. In summer, it produces 
a contrary efifect, and cools the atmosphere. The 
same phenomena occur in other parts of Italy — 
but are due to the west wind. Independently of 
these analogies, however, the climate of Venice is 
exceptional. The topography of the place indi- 
cates this. The atmospheric transitions are not so 
striking, and are less frequent than in other parts 
of the Italian peninsula ; hence invalids may pass 
the winter there with advantage, from the clLT of 
autumn even to the end of spring. The most 
favourable part of Venice, as a residence for the 
consumptive invalid, is also the liveKest and most 
beautiful quarter of this singular city. It embraces 
the Piazza of Saint Mark, the Piazzetta, and the 
greater portion of the Grand Oanal, as £ar as the 
Bialto. 

When the Venetian winds, says M. Carrifere, do 
not disturb the atmosphere, nothing is more sooth- 
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ing or congenial to the consumptive invalid than 
a sail in a gondola, a mode of conveyance that 
seems peculiarly appropriate to his condition ; for 
it glides as it advances, and the voluptuous ease 
its movement produces is not disturbed by any 
sound. Other gondolas glide silently along, and if 
animated Venetian conversation should momenta- 
rily disturb this repose, it will not do violence to 
the associations and impressions around : for every- 
thing in this marvellous city seems to harmonize 
with its climate. 

Nevertheless, in spite of all its associations, its 
sanatory advantages, and its renown, this Palmyra 
of the sea is doomed, according to the opinion of 
many observers, to sink under the waves of the 
Adriatic some sixty years hence, and leave no trace 
behind. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

Ligurian Coast. 
CLIMATE OF GENOA. 

Genova la Superba, as the Genoese delight to caU 
their famous city, is one of the last places, not only 
in Italy, but throughout Europe, where I would 
feel justified in recommending a foreign consump- 
tive patient to pass any time. The topography of 
the place will readily explain why it is so ; yet the 
aspect of Genoa, approaching from the sea, is un- 
rivalled by that of any other city in Italy. Its 
palaces, terraces, and balconies of white marble, 
planted with orange trees, like hanging gardens, 
are truly superb, nay, justify the title of La nobil 
eUta, given to it by Tasso. 

Indeed, the Ligiuian coast from Nice to Genoa 
including the towns of Villa Franca, Menton, and 
San Kemo, is equally captivating to the stranger. It 
exhibits a succession of promontories covered with 
oUve groves, whose pale verdure strikingly contrasts 
with the vivid green of the pines, the orange, lemon, 
and chestnut trees. Immense palaces, cupolas, steeples 
of churches, interspersed with rocks and torrents, 
add to the eflfect of this vast decoration. In some 
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paxts beautiful valleys under cultivation extend by 
the sea-side, and form smiling bays of verdure even 
dose to the water's edge. Along this beautiful 
coast nature unfolds at every step some of her most 
magnificent scenery. What more is there wanting 
to tempt the wandering invalid to take up his 
residence for a time, at least, along so lovely, 
but treacherous a shore? And so we find that 
almost every patient proceeding to Pisa, by the 
picturesque road lately constructed through this 
district, finds some excuse to repose awhile at 
Qenoa. 

Whatever charm or historical interest may attach 
to the marble palaces, superb monuments, and 
general appearance of this city, its climate has, 
however, no attractions. The vicissitudes of tem- 
perature are rapid and extensive, whilst the biting 
coldness of the Tra/monta/na, or north wind, alternat- 
ing with the warmth and humidity of the south-east, 
both of which are the prevailing winds of Genoa, 
become sufl&ciently trying even for the strongest 
and healthiest 4ungs — hence physicians find that 
the most fatal and prevailing diseases are inflam- 
mation of the lungs, and respiratory organs gene- 
rally, as also pulmonary consumption. 

The situation of Genoa, bmlt as it is upon a 
steep declivity close upon the sea, the lower parts 
of which inclose the roadstead and harbour with 
the Apennines ridge immediately behind — so dose 
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and lofty that it seems even to push the city into 
the gulf, show pretty clearly what may be expected 
from various anemological and hygrometric con- 
ditions of the atmosphere. The interior of Genoa 
presents a very diflferent aspect to that seen from 
the sea. A number of narrow, winding, and irre- 
gular shaped streets, or rather lanes, intersect the 
city, and run into the three principal thorough- 
fares at different points, forming a sort of maze as 
puzzling to the stranger to find his way through as 
the labyrinth of the Seven Dials formerly proved 
to the London sight-seers. M. Carrifere describes 
the form of the city as a sort of triangle — ^the point 
facing the west, and the sides gradually diverging 
towards the east, where they expand into a sort of 
square, which is both the ugliest and most popu- 
lous neighbourhood. The Apennines rise upon 
the north side, and the Mediterranean bounds it 
on the soutL The city is built between two moun- 
tain torrents, the Bisagno and the Polcivera — ^the 
former discharges itself into the sea at the eastern 
extremity, the latter near the western end of the 
mural boundary. 

Notwithstanding the apparent protection of the 
moimtains in the back-ground, almost every wind 
that blows seems to have free access, and several 
of them enter the streets and public places with a 
violence and precipitancy unknown in any town of 
central Italy. 
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The depressions in the mountain range readily 
admit the north wind, which blows from that 
direction towards the gulf; and the north-west, 
entering from the western extremity of Genoa, 
blows with similar violence as along the quays at 
Naples, besides being as bitter and cold as in some 
parts of Provence. The north-east wind possesses 
nearly the same characters as the nortL 

According to Cevasco's opinion, in his " Sta-. 
tistics of Gtenoa,'' the east and the west are the 
most favourable winds. The former is, however, 
more humid, and its temperature ranges higher 
than in central or southern Italy, peculiarities 
which may be explained by its recent course across 
the Mediterranean. The west is in reality the 
summer wind, but it assists in cooling the atmo- 
sphere during winter ; and this circumstance seems 
the result of the route it takes when approaching 
Genoa. The west wind, Cevasco also says, is the 
only one which has a regularly periodic course, and 
he calls it the zephyr, or " poetic wind of Liguria.'' 
The southerly winds possess their usual characters 
in this region. The south-east, or avroccOy is warm, 
humid, impetuous, and depressing, bringing in its 
wake a kind of fog, called by the inhabitants cuw, 
which withers the flowers in harvest ; and here, as 
in other parts of Italy, prevails principally during 
autumn. 

The south is the rainy wind ; but however violent 
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it may blow duiing winter, it never attains the same 
force as the south-west, or LibecciOy which often 
agitates the sea so much as to dash its surf over 
the quays and harbour. All these winds are more 
or less humid, and by their alternations with land 
winds occasion violent atmospheric convulsions, or 
hurricanes, which then, rushing down from the 
mountain, sweep the town, and expend their fury 
in the Mediterranean. These commotions generally 
take pla«e during the tranations from spring to 
simimer, or from the latter season to autumn: 
when they occur at the latter period, they generally 
form a thunder or hail-storm, and are highly elec- 
trical But in the early period of the year, between 
winter and summer, they are not so prevalent, and 
degenerate into those cold spring showers which 
the Genoese denominate ^ascAe di maio. 

When fine weather has fairly set in for the 
season, lateral breezes then blow from either 
extremity of the city ; hence the east and the west 
winds assume the preponderance, with a tendency 
to the south-east and south-western directions — 
without, however, lapsing actually into those par- 
ticular winda They subside towards evening, and 
are succeeded by the north wind, which blows 
during the night Cevasco considers that there 
are many points of resemblance, in this general 
distribution, between the phenomenon noticed in 
the Ligurian atmosphere and those which take 
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place along the western extremity of Europe, and 
the Genoese coast seems the point of union that 
associates the Italian peninsula with the Atlantic 
shores. 

The mean of the winter temperature is higher 
than might be supposed. Schouw reports it as 
8*49, being higher than at Rome, which gives 81. 
But that does not prevent thermometric vicissi- 
tudes from occurring frequently during the cold 
season, and so causing a soft and mild day to suc- 
ceed one which was cold and sharp. Some idea 
may be formed respecting the degree of cold to 
which the temperature sinks within the walls of 
Genoa, from that which occurs in the adjoining 
moimtains overhanging the town. Cevasco says, 
the thermometer descends* to 12, and exhibits a 
mean maximum of 7*50, or 8. The different 
periods when the vegetation of the adjoining 
country and of the city gardens was destroyed by 
frost, may also be mentioned. Although this dis- 
aster occurred only twice in the present century, 
viz. in 1820 and in 1849-50, Cevasco says, the 
oranges, citrons, and every description of vegetation 
in the south, were destroyed six times in the last 
century — ^namely, during 1709, 49, 62, 82, 89, and 
92. These congelations are much less frequent in 
the western valleys of central Italy. 

Although belonging to the same climate, Liguria, 
or at least that portion lying in the neighbourhood 
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of Genoa, presents a very unfavourable contrast, 
owing, according to M. Carrifere, to the depressions 
of the mountain, upon whose slopes the city is 
built, and which almost place it in communication 
with the plain on the opposite side of the Apen- 
nines. The northerly winds, already cold when 
entering the valley of the Po, after having crossed 
the Alps, lose none of their impetuosity or other 
characteristics in crossing the transverse ridge which 
bounds Liguria. In other districts along the same 
shore, where the mountains are higher and free 
from depressions, and consequently less influenced 
by those ungenial winds, the temperature becomes 
milder, and freer from capricious variations, and 
vegetation is more protected than it is in the 
Genoese territory. 

The topographical peculiarities of the neighbour- 
ing coast, its indented or curved outline, assist in 
predisposing the locality to receive humidity con- 
veyed by the southerly winds. This, together with 
the mountains adjoining, rendered cold by the 
bleak winds that pass over them, especially during 
the winter period, induces a remarkable hygrometric 
condition of the atmosphere, and causes a great 
quantity of rain. The hygrometric mean is stated 
as 81*6, in the Ouida di Oenova of 1846— the 
amount of rain being, in the opinion of Cevasco, 
1280 millimetres, although Schouw states it to be 
1380 millimetres. According to the distribution 
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of the seasons, reported by the latter author, sum- 
mer appears comparatively dry, caused no doubt 
by the frequent intervention of northerly winds, 
which clear the air, as also the preponderance of 
westerly winds — ^the zephyrs of Liguria. 

As to other seasons, they are very rainy, espe- 
cially autunm, which yields the greatest amoimt of 
rain, analogous to the more southerly parts of Italy. 

The preceding details characterize sufficiently 
the climate of Genoa, the air of which, M. Carrifere 
says, is inclement. However pure and transparent 
it may be during the prevalence of fine weather, it 
is too liable to sudden gusts of wind, and violent 
transitions, not to subject the invaUd to dangerous 
shocks of the system. These baneful influences 
occur in every season, except at the period of the 
year when the Ponentdli, the Ligurian zephyrs 
prevail, which temper the premature warmth of 
spring, and moderate the burning heats of sum- 
mer. Wherefore the best period to select for 
visiting Genoa is about the beginning of summer, 
or towards the close of the preceding season, and 
then only for invalids who are not consumptive. 

Many phthisical patients who have spent the 
winter at Pisa, in proceeding to northern Italy, 
or to the north of Europe, at the approach of 
summer, are nevertheless tempted to halt at Genoa, 
especially if travelling by land. When Cevasco, 
who appears prepossessed in favour both of the city 
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and climate, admits that pneumonia, haemoptysis, 
catarrh, and consumption, are amongst the most 
frequent diseases, it becomes pretty evident that 
Genoa cannot prove a very favourable halting- 
place, during even a short period, for phthisical 
patients, at whatever stage their complaint may 
have arrived. 

Some writers entertam an opinion that the 
climate of Genoa may be beneficial in certain com- 
plaints of a nervous and lymphatic character, in 
which a stimulatiBg atmosphere is not contra- 
indicated. But the period extending from the 
commencement of autumn to the early months of 
winter, should not be selected, as it embraces the 
seasons in which the greatest amount of rain falls, 
and the severest cold is experienced. The diseases 
in which M. Carrifere considers the Genoese climate 
to be of use, are certain forms of paralysis associated 
with a scrofiilous constitution, general paralysis, 
not of a congestive character, some forms of mental 
alienation, and melancholy, or hypochondriacism. 
The variety and novelty of the impressions deri- 
vable from the adjoining mountains, the pecu- 
liarities of the city itself, which they overhang, and 
the rich garden terraces overlooking the sea, are 
calculated to dispel melancholy, by exciting interest 
and giving a new direction to the mind. 

Owing to the peculiarities of its situation, Genoa 
is exposed to the influence of the winds from every 
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quarter. The two shores of the gulf and the sepa- 
ration of the mountains in these directions, give 
access to the lateral winds — ^the favourable elements 
of the climate. But, on the other hand, the north- 
west precipitates itself upon this locality with the 
same intensity as on the coast forming the gulf of 

• 

Naples. The north and the south intervene from 
these points, the former with less preponderance, 
but still with sufficient force and duration to con- 
stitute the principal meteorological element of a 
season. Throughout the other regions along the 
Genoese coast matters are, however, different. 

From Genoa to Spezzia, in the easterly direction, 
the route extends through a series of towns and 
villages, sufficiently elevated above the sea, sheltered 
by high moimtains, and presenting, in every way, 
more favourable conditions for residences for invalids 
than the central city of Idguria. Nervi, Chiavari, 
Sestri, Moneglia, are situated along the coast, 
the vegetation of which, approximating closely 
to that of southern Italy, leads M. Carrifere to 
draw favourable inferences respecting the topo- 
graphy of these places. But, as I have elsewhere 
observed, vegetation, even the most luxuriant, is no 
indication of the sanative influence of a locality, at 
least in the maimer in which this writer interprets 
such an opinion. It indicates simply a high tem- 
perature and moisture, atmospheric conditions al- 
ways liable to vicissitudea 
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This author ako considers the climate of Nervi 
to be particularly mild, and the other places named 
scarcely less so ; and the reason that they have not 
hitherto attracted the same attention and enjoyed 
the same celebrity as the westerly stations of Menton, 
Nice, and Hyeres, he thinks, is, that the latter 
places being situated on the route between France 
and Italy, or in the neighbourhood of populous 
localities, are indebted mainly to these circum- 
stances for the attention they have hitherto at- 
tracted, whereas the former being situated in 
locaUties away from the common routes, have been 
therefore neglected. But at the same time, were 
these localities properly investigated, they would be 
found not less salubrious or beneficial to invaUds 
than their more favoured rivals. 

Indeed, latterly, many foreigners in search of 
health have taken up their residences among those 
villages, attracted by the natural beauties of the 
country, love of change, and a vague feeling as to 
the beneficial qualities of the climate. Scientific 
observations, however, are wanting to test the 
accuracy of this opinion in a sanatory point of 
view. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Central Italy. 
CLIMATE OF FLOEENCE. 

In no part of England could a climate be found 
more unfavourable for consumptive invalids than 
that of Florence, a town buUt in a deep ravine, 
almost siuTounded by the Apennines, and inter- 
sected by a squalid river. But Florence is within 
a few hours' ride of Pisa, one of the chief depots for 
foreign patients of this class in Italy, and the fame 
and artistic attractions of the city of the Medici are 
irresistible to the dying visitors who can at all 
move about In the renowned capital of Tuscany, 
wandering amongst its splendid, but cold and damp, 
churches, its palaces and picture galleries, many an 
English invalid annually hastens his end; and it 
not infrequently happens here, as in other cities of 
the south, that the places most frequented, and 
possessing the greatest attractions, are of circum- 
scribed dimensions and badly ventilated. 

For instance, visit the far-famed Tribuna of an 
afternoon, in autxmm, and there you will find in a 
small octagon chamber, like a moderate-sized 
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boudoir, containing the most valuable gems of 
antiquity, and some of the finest paintings in ex- 
istence, a crowd of eager spectators, even including 
invalids, jostling each other firom want of room, 
gazing for hours together upon the immortal works 
of art around, whilst breathing all the time a 
heated, confined, and impure atmosphere. An ob- 
server will not remain long before his attention is 
arrested by the ominous, short, dry, jerking cough, 
and, on looking round, he is sure to see the same 
stereotyped picture of the "English disease'' so 
painfully familiar to travellers throughout Italy, 
supported on the arm of an attendant, staring at 
the marble statue " that enchants the world," which 
often seems more alive than the gazing invalid. 

But the injurious effects of breathing heated and 
confined air in this sanctuary of the arts, are un- 
heeded by its votaries. The visitor is dazzled with 
the marvellous productions in sculpture and paint- 
ing, which surround him. The divine statue of 
Cleomenes, the goddess of the Tribune, set in the 
middle of the apartment, in vivid contrast with the 
voluptuous painting of the same deity by Titian, 
suspended on the wall behind, the colouring of 
which is sublime, and appears as if painted yester- 
day; the Apollo, the group of wrestlers ; the graceful 
Fomarina, and other chefe-d'oeuvres of Baphael, 
are a few amongst the imique objects of art con- 
tained in this cabinet, having its cupola inlaid with 
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mother-of-pearl, and pavement of tesselated marble, 
which are sure to rivet the attention of every 
invalid, and detain him, perhaps for hours, uncon- 
scious of the price he will have to pay for all this 
pleasure. 

At length, leaving the Tribuna and its heated 
atmosphere, he wanders through the adjoining 
galleries and corridors, where the "climate" is 
totally different, or perhaps visits some other public 
building, imtil tired nature reminds him of the 
fatigue he has gone through, when he returns home 
wearied and exhausted. As long as the excitement 
continues, little or no fatigue is experienced ; indeed, 
it is often surprising how much physical exertion 
even the frailest will endure under this temporary 
stimulus; but reaction assuredly follows, attended 
by prostration, which cannot improve the health of 
a consumptive invalid. I have seen many examples 
of this description in different parts of Italy, and 
have often myself personally experienced the ill 
effects attendant upon sight-seeing in that coimtry, 
although at the time in good health. It was not 
the ordinary fatigue of long-continued bodily 
exercise, but the depression resulting from breath- 
ing impure air in damp, cold churches, the heated 
and confined atmosphere of crowded apartments, 
or the malaria generated amongst ruins. 

It will not be sufficient to warn invalids against 
the evil results following sight-seeing. Patients able 
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to accomplish so long and so fatiguing a journey as 
that from London to Bome or Pisa, are not likely 
to display such abnegation as to resist the powerful 
attractions by which they are surrounded, however 
warned as to the consequences. At least such was 
my observation when sojourning in Italy; for, go to 
whatever point of attraction I would, in any town 
of note in that country, I was certain to meet some 
of those " melancholy spectacles'^ of human misery 
before mentioned, who ought never to have left the 
comforts of their own homes. 

When all the " lions" of Florence are exhausted, 
excursions are frequently made to the neighbour- 
hood; for example, to the ruins of the villa of 
Pratolino, associated with the adventures of Bianca 
Capello, to the supposed site of Boccacio's gardens ; 
even distant Valambrosa, with its gloomy shades 
and dark avenues, where the sun never penetrates, 
presents no impediment to the adventurous, sight- 
seeing invalid, as I can testify. Amongst the 
public walks and promenades generally frequented, 
the gardens of Bobboli are the best situated, whilst 
the Cascine, or public drive, is the worst The 
latter corresponds to Hyde-paxk, and is a long 
narrow strip of reclaimed ground, in the valley of 
the Amo, between the hills, partly planted, and 
skirted by the river, which forms a turbid stream 
in summer, andbeco^es amountain flood in winter ; 
or even, occasionally, inundating both Cascine and 
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town, so that boats have been employed to go from 
house to house, as occurred in 1844.* 

From its simk situation, the Cascine is exposed 
to the mists and fogs of the valley, as also the damp 
vapour of the river banks, and the air circulates 
freely in but two directions — ^namely, up and down 
the course of the river. The moimtains on either 
side exclude the lateral winds, except when they 
comeingusta During winter, sometimes intenBe 
cold prevails in Florence — ^more so even than in 
Enffland. The surrounding hills are frequently 
covered with snow, and aXrp cutting .Z from 
the Apennines often blows like the blasts of 
Siberia. 

The road from Bologna to Florence crosses the 
Apennines, which, on that side, are gloomy, arid, 
naked momitains, exhibiting scrubby vegetation, 
and an appearance altogether different from the 
grandeur of the Alps. However, on arriving within 
four or five miles of the city, the scene is entirely 
changed. From this distance, the approach, or 
rather descent, to Florence and its environs, is 
enchanting. The aspect of nature is now gay and 

* The Arno, with all the sweetness and poetry of its 
name, is but a tortuous, devastating torrent : 
Uh fiuniicel che nasce in Fatterona 
E cento miglia di corso nol sazia, 
says Dante, describing its numerous windings. The soil 
it washes down gives the stream a yellow hue, and the 
water is not drunk at Florence. 
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brilliant, the cultivation excellent, every eminence 
is studded with charming villas and undulating 
shrubberies, in which the olive tree aboimds. The 
walls on either side of the way are covered with 
flowers of every hue growing in profusion, and 
which form, as it were, a continuous parterre abnost 
to the city gates. 

The view of Florence, on a fine day, from the 
top of the last hill, with all its domes and towers 
glittering in the sun, and surrounded by its charm- 
ing environs, is rich beyond description. The " feir" 
city lies at your feet, and the Amo, by which it is 
intersected, winds along the valley until finally lost 
to view in the bendings of its course through the 
Apenninea Such is the first aspect of Florence ; 
and when we remember, that within its walls are 
contained the wonders of ancient and modem art, 
and many objects sure to gratify the senses or 
delight the imagination, we can scarcely wonder 
that such attractions should prove irresistible to the 
neighbouring colony of English invalids resident at 
Pisa ; but how fatal and how treacherous all these 
dazzling allurements often prove to foreign visitors 
afflicted with consumption may be conclusively 
seen from the following details by M. Carrifere : 

The valley, or hollow, wherein Florence has been 
built, is of a more irregular and less rounded form 
than that in which Rome is situated. The moun- 
tains surrounding the former are high in one plaxje, 
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low in another. On one side they approach the 
walls of the city, at another point they diverge. 
In the northern direction they rise to a considerable 
elevation, and their heights are sufficiently near to 
be seen even when the atmosphere is not very 
clear. Towards the north-west boundary they re- 
cede, and by so doing widen the right bank of the 
river, and contribute towards the formation of the 
plai^ in the western environa The river runs 
through the centre of the city, forming in its course 
the valley of the Amo. 

The winds are distributed a<;cording to the 
hygrometric law. The most frequent pass along 
the valleys, or by the least elevated parts of the 
amphitheatre of the adjoining mountaina The 
upper valley gives passage to the south-east ; the 
plain, which is below Florence and protected on 
the north-west and west, gives play to the south- 
west; next, in the order of succession, come the 
north, the east, and the north-east, the west, and 
the south* The inferior range of the east and the 
south winds in the scale of the anemological influ- 
ences, is occasioned by their progress being arrested 
by the heights ; but the frequency of north winds 
cannot easily be explained, as they ought to find 
an obstacle in the mountain amphitheatre that 
bounds Florence on that side. 

The inequalities of the Apennines, in some parts, 
should also be taken into consideration from form- 
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ing several openings in the mountain barrier, by 
which various winds enter the valley of Florence, 
and blow with considerable impetuosity. This 
may, in a measure, account for the frequency of the 
north wind. Landsi makes an important observa- 
tion, founded on his practical experience of the 
Italian climate — ^viz., that it is much more diiS&cult 
to keep out the north than the southerly winds. 
The former he considers as descending winds ; that 
is, coming from above, whilst the latter are ascend- 
ing winds, or passing from below upwards : hence he 
infers that a hill, or a thick wood, is sufficient pro- 
tection against the south, whereas high mountains, 
with an unbroken summit, are necessary to coun- 
teract the progress of the north winds. The latter 
are pure and rarefied, because they belong to the 
upper strata of the atmosphere, whilst the south 
winds are impregnated with condensed vapour and 
terrestrial emanations.* M. Carrifere observes that 
this is not mere theory, but the result of sound 
analysis. Moreover, that the north winds, whose 
temperature is reduced by their passage across the 
sunamit of the Apennines, struggle with, and oppose 
to a greater or less degree, the sultry and humid 
sirocco, and even the south-west or Libeccio, to a 
certain extent It necessarily follows that when- 
ever these transitions occur — and they are suffici- 
ently frequent — ^they profoundly affect the system. 

* De nativis coeli Eomani qualitatibug. 
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The general character and variations of tem- 
perature, through the different periods of the year, 
show the refrigerating effect of such influences 
upon the climate of Florence. According to tables 
drawn up by Mahlmann, the winter mean is 6, 8, a 
degree of temperature much below that of most of 
the stations in central Italy; whilst, on the other 
hand, the summer mean is more than one degree 
higher than that of Rome, where it marks 24, 
whereas that of the latter is but 22, 9. Thus there 
is extreme cold in winter and great heat during 
summer. The advantage possessed by the climate 
of towns situate west of the Apennines, and in the 
neighbourhood of the Mediterranean, of approxi- 
mating the extremes of winter and summer, so as 
to reduce the extent of the thermometric range^ 
does not exist with regard to that of Florence. 

The changes of temperature during the different 
seasons will be seen frorii the following details, by 
J. F. Schouw, the result of nineteen years observa- 
tion:— The mean of the winter minima is 1, 11 ; 
the mean of the maxima of the same season is 
14, 01 ; the mean of the minima of spring is 5, 36 ; 
that of the maxima, 22, 41 : for summer, the former 
gives 15, 06, the latter 31, 08; and for autumn the 
corresponding numbers are, 7, 30, and 23, 37. 
The annual mean of the minima and maxima, cal- 
culated upon the preceding results, is, for the first, 
6, 69, and foi: the second 22, 76. The same details 
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give as the means of the absolute minima and 
maxima 5, 3 and 35, which shows sufficiently the 
depression of the temperature in winter, and its 
considerable elevation in summer. 

The barometric variations are by no means so 
remarkable as the thermal vicissitudes, and indeed 
are scarcely different from those obsei;yed at Rome. 
The barometer gives a mean of 748 millimetres, 
showing that the ordinary pressure of the atmo- 
sphere is not very considerable. It depends on the 
prevalence of the southerly winds, the influence of 
which is to depress instead of elevating the mer- 
cury. The state of the atmosphere implies a 
decided condition of humidity, a continuance of 
cloudy weather and rain. The sky at Florence i6 
sometimes remarkably clear. During the heat of 
summer it presents a clearness and brilliancy equal 
to that of Rome, and even to that of the Campagna 
of Naples ; but, generally, it resembles more the 
Milanese atmosphere, the transparency and colour- 
ing of which are not so strongly marked. 

The hygrometer, which gives a mean of 74, does 
not sufficiently indicate the annual prevalence of 
humidity : but the rain measure shows it clearly 
enough by the elevation it attains. The rain at 
Florence gives an annual mean of 963 millimetres, 
or 937, according to different calculations. Flo- 
rence is then one of the stations of the western 
zone of Italy where it rains the most, although the 
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mean of the rainy days is not very high ; for it is 
only 114. This is accounted for by the violence of 
the storms, which give a considerable quantity of 
rain in a comparatively short space of time, and 
cause such frequent inundations ; hence the Amo 
is as remarkable as the Tiber for its constant over- 
flowing, and the disastrous results it occasions. 

The preceding observations are suflSciently cha- 
racteristic of the climate of Florence, and significant 
as to the baneful eflFects even a temporary residence 
must produce upon the health of foreign consump- 
tive invalids. Extreme cold in winter, great heat 
in summer, the prevalence of the northerly winds, 
the chilling effects of which are not always neutra- 
lized by the antagonistic winds, rapid and violent 
transitions, profoundly affecting the system, even 
in healthy persons ; and combmed with these vio- 
lent atmospheric and thermal variations, are also 
in similar proportions, hygrometric and electric 
ever changing influences. 

The character of the people of Florence is typi- 
fied in its climate. Their temperament is nervous, 
excitable, vivace, and subject to as fitful changes 
as the splendid sky above. Dante even reproaches 
his countrymen for this excessive mobility of dis- 
position, which is the same now as when he wrote 
his Divina Cow/media: — - 

Quante volte del tempo che rimembre 

Leggi, monete, officii e oostome 

Hai tu mutato, e rennoyato membre. — Purgatorio, 
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This irritability of constitution in Florentines is 
strikingly displayed when the system labours under 
diseasa Nervous excitability is a predominant 
feature in almost every morbid condition. Even 
inflammatory diseases take a nervous form, and 
pneumonia is marked by a suffocating character 
and rapid progress to its last stage. The powerM 
action of the climate of Florence upon the nervous 
system may be useful in cases of paralysis, melan- 
cholia, and in persons of a sluggish and lymphatic 
habit ; but when the respiratory organs are in- 
volved, however slightly, it acts injuriously, and in 
pulmonary consumption its baneful effects are 
rapid and fatal 

Leghorn, which is the port of Tuscany and the 
point of arrival and departure of many foreign 
invalids, has little to recommend it even as a 
temporary residence. It is built in a sunk locality, 
surrounded by a flat marshy country. Its streets 
are filled with beggars, and galley-slaves with 
chains to their feet. The quarter of Venezia, so 
called from its canals, is the haunt of assassins 
and smugglers; and the promenade of Ardenza^ 
the Corso of Leghorn, extends along an arid 
beach, which is ill-suited as an exercising ground for 
persons suffering from disease of the respiratory 
organs. 

The English cemetery at Leghorn is singularly 

H 
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touching. In spite of the excessive brilliancy of 
the marbles, the aspect of so many tombs of 
foreigners, who died on their arrival or when about 
to embark on their way home, is melancholy. 
Most of the inscriptions are remarkable for an 
affecting conciseness and simplicity. Many of those 
strangers, full of youth and hope, came to recover 
their health in the land that has devoured them. 
The tomb of Smollett is the chief point of attraction 
in the English burying-ground. 
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CHAPTER X. 

Central Italy. 
CLIMATE OF PISA. 

RAVENNA, with its ruins, desolate aspect, and 
vast maxshes surrounding it, like another 
campagna of Rome, is dreary enough; and the 
gloomy pine forest, which covers it towards the 
sea — a kind of funeral pall thrown by nature over 
the wrecks of this fallen dty— does not enliven 
the scene. Ferrara is dull, solitary, and deserted, 
with the grass growing in the streets, and the slime 
rankling upon the surface of its stagnant moat ; 
yet amidst all this desolation, in both these places, 
there is still some vitality which engenders hope. 
But the dismal aspect of Pisa surpasses that of 
any other city or place in Italy, and is calculated 
to inspire the mind of the stranger with anything 
but cheering emotions. 

Every object, animate or inanimate, within this 
melancholy town, seems stricken with decay or 
death. Although its population once numbered 
one hundred and twenty thousand souls, Pisa is 
now little more than a sepulchre. The solitude of 

h2 
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its streets is such that many of them have echoes ; 
and one might often ride round its walls without 
meeting a single person. Here and there the 
gaunt figure of some moribund invalid stands 
before the traveller, while viewing those few monu- 
mental relics of former greatness which Pisa still 
retains, — a dying foreigner vainly seeking, amidst 
these mouldering and silent walls, for some respite 
from a doom that is only hastened by the means 
taken to avert his fate. 

If Pisa is not the " city of the dead," it is most 
assuredly the city of the dead alive ; for who can 
walk through its streets^ especially in the English 
quarter, without mourning over the traditionary 
delusion which has enticed so many natives of 
England to seek a renewed lease of life in a foreign 
country, and find only an Italian grave ? 

Pisa is now, and has been for many years, the 
great centrsJ dep&t, for foreign consumptive in- 
valids, throughout Italy. The &me of its climate 
{n cases of pulmonary consumption is universal^ 
and quite equal to that of Borne. Yet, singular 
to relate, there is no other medical station in any 
part of the continent whose climate has been less 
carefully investigated by scientific men, and con- 
cerning which there axe fewer positive data, derived 
from meteorological observation, than that of the 
far-famed Pisa. This seems the more strange, 
as Pisa has long been the seat, and, until 
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very recently, of a university of considerable re- 
pute. 

This climate is mainly indebted to tradition, and 
some vacnie unsupported statements, and random 
assertioifor ite ^de^read reno^ There is. 
however, one element in the composition of the 
Pisan climate pretty well ascertained, and admitted 
by writers of every shade, namely, that it is " hor- 
ribly rainy." In fad, that rain forms one of the 
essential conditions of the climate. Alfieri hurls 
against this great inconvenietice a poetical male- 
diction : 

Mezzo dormendo anoor domando : Piove P 

Tutta la intera notte ^li h piovuto, 

Sia maladetta Pisa ! ognor r^piove 

Anzi, a dir meglio, e' non h mai spioYuto, &c, 

M. Carri^re, who has also failed to discover any 
solid foundation for the sanative fame of the dimate 
of Pisa, thinks that the neighbouring localities 
have contributed a good deal to this notion. 
Etruria, he justly observes, is one of the most 
beautiful regions in Italy. The environs of Florence 
are delicious. The valleys which lead from the 
Etruscan capital to Pisa present a succession of 
pictures, full of charm and animatioiL The baths 
of Lucca and Pisa, and the historical souvenirs of 
the latter place, together with its monumental 
association with by-gone ages, succeed in forming 
an allurement almost impossible to resist Hence 
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it is to this day as much frequented as ever by 
invalids. The fame of Pisa is in no way diminished, 
and there are few patients afficted with pulmonary 
consumption who visit Italy who do not select this 
city as a residence, from the alleged curative effects 
of its climate. 

One might expect that Barzelotti, who practised 
medicine for twenty years at Pisa, would have been 
able to furnish valuable information respecting the 
climate of this place ; but his Medical Ouide for 
Italy contains nothing precise or definite upon 
that questioiL The only meteorological observa- 
tions worthy of note in regard to the Pisan climate 
are those reported by Schouw, from documents by 
Piaccini and Tilli, and some unpublished researches 
furnished by Professor Pannati to M. Carrifere, of 
which I shall avail myself in the following re- 
marks. 

Pisa is situate near the opening of the last of 
the chain of valleys watered by the Amo, and dis- 
tant about five miles from the Mediterranean. The 
country is flat between the city and sea-shore. 
The Zer Axno inters the to^, runnir^ from 
east to west, and forming in its course within the 
waUs a considerable bend or semicircle, the con- 
vexity of which faces the north, and the concavity 
forming, as it were, a sort of apparatus or mirror 
for converging the solar rays, whereby it imparts 
along a considerable extent the warm influences of 
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the soutL This locality is called by Tuscans the 
Lung' Amo, and is the quarter selected for their 
residence by those consumptive invalids who mi- 
grate to Pisa, to pass the winter season. 

The solitude and silence of the adjoining streets 
are most striking. Parts of the city are altogether 
abandoned, forming a desert with grass and weeds 
growing rank in streets that were once thickly 
populated. The profound silence which reigns 
through a great part of the town — so different froni 
that of Venice, where the noiseless gondolas con- 
stantly gliding by give a vitality to the scene — 
is in striking contrast to the tumultuous gaiety and 
stirring life of the neighbouring Tuscan capital 
The sky is even not more brilliant than the general 
aspect of the placa It is dull, often murky, and 
frequently surcharged with hmnidity. 

About three leagues from the town, an amphi- 
theatre of the Apennines extends from the south- 
east to the north-west, forming an almost con- 
tinuous barrier against the winds from that quarter. 
On the eastern side, there is an opening leading 
through the last chain of valleys, where the Amo 
enters the plain in which Pisa is situated. From 
the south to the north-west there are neither moun- 
tains nor hills ; the plain is very open to the beach, 
at a distance of about three leagues, nearly the 
same interval as that between the walls of the city 
and the mountain amphitheatre just mentioned. 
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From this geographical distribution, it appears that 
the town is in great measure exposed to the warm 
influences of the south, whilst it becomes to a cer- 
tain extent sheltered from the cold winds of the 
nortL Unhappily, no positive data exist to show 
the annual distribution of the various winds. The 
geographical disposition of the soil is our only 
guide. This indicates that the town is protected 
from the north-west to the east, in those points 
where the cold winds would otherwise gain access ; 
and from the east to the south-east and south the 
mountain barrier gradually sinks, until it finally 
disappears altogether. Hence the winds blowing 
from this quarter have free access. 

Barzellotti considers the high walls around Pisa 
materially assist in protecting it from the cold winds, 
especially the Lung' Amo, or that quarter where 
the invalids reside, the influence of the northern 
wmds being only felt on the left bank of the river, 
and the south side of the town. The antagonistio 
winds coming over the sea, charged with watery 
vapour, and more or less warmth, reach the city 
without meeting any obstacle in their path, and 
so modify the climate. 

M. Carrifere institutes a comparison between the 
annual mean temperature of Bome and that of 
Pisa, with the view of showing the advantage 
which the latter city possesses in this respect over 
the former. Hence that author is entirely at issue 
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with Sir James Clark respecting the winter tem- 
perature of these stations. He says : " Clark n'est 
pas exact, lorsqu'il etablit d'une mani^re absolue^ 
la superiority thermaie de ITiiver Bomain sur 
rhiver Pisan ; il ne Test pas davantage, lorsqu'il 
4cnt que ce dernier est moins doux et moins acca- 
blant que Tautre. Les conditions hygrom^triques, 
sous lesquelles est plac^ le climat de la ville 
Etrusque, vont le demontrer/' 

However dogmatic this assertion may appear, M. 
Carri^re admits that he is at a loss to reconcile 
Certain facts collected by himself, with others ap- 
paxently contra^ctory, a3 to the question of tem- 
perature, which were derived from a reliable source. 
According to Schouw, the mean temperature of the 
season, taken from three series of diurnal observa- 
tions, gives 7'82 for winter, 14*82 for spring, 23*23 
for summer, 17*31 for autumn ; and these figures 
will give 15*84 as the annual mean for Pisa. The 
winter mean at Rome is, however, a little highei*, 
as it exceeds 8. The latitude, which is one degree 
farther south than Pisa, seems to compensate for 
the refrigerating influence of the north winds, 
to which Rome is so much exposed. But in other 
seasons Pisa, which is better sheltered from the 
north than Rome, has certainly the advantage. 
For example, the summer mean of Rome is 22*9, 
whilst that of Pisa is nearly 23 and a quarter ; thud 

H 3 
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giving an annual mean ^^jV higher in the latter 
than in the former. 

Nevertheless, the winter is colder at Pisa than 
at Rome. This fact has been already demonstrated 
by comparing the mean of that season in each 
place. It will be still more clearly seen by a com- 
parison of the average minima of both stationa 
Schouw gives the absolute mean of the minima, 
for winter 6*2, for spring 1*2, and for autumn 1*8. 
From documents furnished to" M. Carrifere by Pro- 
fessors Pannati and Cintofanti of Pisa, it appears 
that 6*3 R was the minimum of January 1836, 
the north and north-west winds prevailing ; 1-6 for 
February, and the minimum for March, without 
mention of the prevailing winds in either of the 
latter instances. In another series of observations, 
embracing the years 1822, 1823, 1824, and 1825, 
M. Carrifere gives as the minimum of the first of 
these years 2*5, for that of the second 2*5 also, for 
the third 2, and for the last 0. 

The marked diflference between the figures in 
this series of observations and those of the year 
1836 would imply that one or other were incor- 
rect. But the position of the instruments, and the 
locality in which the above observations were 
taken, will explain any discrepancy ; so that al- 
though the figures may be different, the conclusions 
may still be correct. For example, in taking the 
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observations of the four years above mentioned, 
the thermometer was exposed in the open plain, 
about six miles distant &om Pisa, and in an east- 
south-east direction from the walls of the city. 
With regard to those of the year 1836, the position 
of the instruments and the locality where they 
were placed are not mentioned. But if the cres- 
cent, or Lung' Amo were selected, warmed as it 
is during the greater part of the day by the sun's 
rays, the thermometer would evidently indicate a 
high temperature, and yield a winter mean con- 
siderably above that of Borne. 

It results from the preceding remarks, that 
although the winter temperature is higher in a 
general point of view at Rome than at Pisa, the 
locality inhabited by consumptive invalids at the 
latter place, owing to its peculiar position, is more 
favoured in that respect than any part of Rome 
But instead of being an advantage, this very 
warmth proves, in my opinion, positively injurious 
to consumptive invalids, owing to great atmospheric 
humidity and constant evaporation from the ad- 
jacent valleys, along the low swampy banks of the 
Amo, and the collections of water, scattered here 
and there over the Pisan plain. 

The hygrometer seldom marks " dry'' at Pisa, 
in consequence of the great prevalence of the 
southerly and Mediterranean winds. And if the 
rain does not fall in those dense masses so com- 
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mon at Naples and in the campagna of Rome, 
nevertheless yields a high annual amount. Schouw 
gives, as the result of six yeaxs' observation, an 
annual mean of 1 metre 205 millimetres, and 1 
metre 42 millimetres, for thirty. Fannati gives 
even 715 millimetres for the first six months only 
of the year 1828. This mass of rain does not fall 
principally in any one season, as autumn, for ex- 
ample: which is the rainy season in mo^ of the 
medical stations throughout Italy. It is distributed 
through all the different seasons, so as to furnish a 
considerable quantity to the period of the year 
that is dry elsewhere. 

Schouw gives as the differential quantities for 
the seasons — 255 millimetres for winter ; result of 
three months' observation; 229 for spring; 175 
for summer; 475 for autumn. Although it would 
be difficult to ascertain from these facts the precise 
proportion of gloomy or rainy days, to fine clear 
days, still it is evident that the former must be 
considerable, from the manner in which the rain is 
distributed, and the absence of violent storms. 
Euough, however, has been shown to demonstrate 
the himiidity of the atmosphere, aud the unusual 
quantity of rain peculiar to the climate of Pisa ; 
and, as M. Carrifere observes, the hygrometer and 
the barometer, which seldom show any marked 
pressure, clearly indicate this constitution of its 
atmosphere, whilst the topography of the locality 
also assists the explanation. 
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The various winds which prevail at Pisa^ before 
arriving there pass over the sea, or over tracts of 
land more or less covered with water. The east 
and the north-east winds traverse the valleys of the 
Amo, and the lakes along the southern side of the 
territory of Lucca. The south-east and the south 
pass over the flat country around Leghorn, which 
furnishes abundant hygrometric resources. And 
lastly, the south-west and the west cross the 
Mediterranean before reaching Pisa. This great 
humidity of the climate of Pisa, imparts to it a 
relaxing mildness, which enervates the system, 
sometimes even to prostration, and so renders it 
altogether different from that of Rome, which is 
drier and warmer, notwithstanding the northerly 
winds cause, during the winter, violent transitions 
of temperature. 

The excess of humidity and warm temperature 
of the Pisan climate, depress the vital force, induce 
an overwhelming lassitude, and are, in my opinion, 
most unfavourable elements in a climate so gene- 
rally recommended for pulmonary consumption. 
Whatever effect the humid mildness of the air 
may have in diminishing excitability, and in allay- 
ing pulmonary irritation in patients of a nervous 
temperament, it is decidedly injurious in those of 
a feeble and lymphatic habit 

M. Carriere, who never advances anything against 
the Italian climate in relation to phthisis that he 
possibly can avoid, admits the climate of Pisa is by 
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no means so favourable for consumptive invalids as 
rumour and tradition would lead foreigners to sup- 
pose. He observes, that the peculiar quality of the 
air, however beneficial it may be in the early stage 
of pulmonary complaints, may even become rapidly 
fatal when the strength of the constitution has been 
undermined. Under the influence of causes con- 
stantly operating, which enervate the faculties, 
relax the muscular system, and depress the vital 
force, the decay advances rapidly, and hastens the 
fatal termination. It is melancholy to relate, but 
a great number of foreign invalids die within a few 
weeks afler their arrival In spite of the temporary 
reaction, caused by the hope of a speedy improve- 
ment, the climate of Pisa soon triumphs over this 
factitious resistance, and unerringly accomplishes 
its lethal work. 

It might be supposed that, a residence at Pisa 
would be likely to counteract a tendency to haemo- 
ptysis, one of the most dangerous complications of 
pulmonary consumption, seeing that the climate of 
this place is of a sedative character, and calculated 
to allay irritation, either general or local But 
facts show the reverse in these cases. Amongst 
the consumptive invalids who migrate to Pisa 
during the winter season, there are many who 
expectorate as much blood as they did during the 
same season in their own cold climate. And there 
are also others who become attacked by haemoptysis 
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after their arrival at Pisa, without ever having 
suffered from it elsewhere. The inference from 
the preceding remarks is obvious, that in spite of 
its apparent mildness, the climate of Pisa is exciting, 
and that in reality its fame is greater than expe- 
rience warrants. 

This contradiction between results and their 
causes, is attempted to be explained by M. Carriere 
in this way : Haemoptysis results from sanguineous 
congestion in the lungs; and this latter from the 
irritation caused by the presence of tubercles. But 
if an exciting atmosphere may cause pulmonary 
congestion and its consequences, an enervating 
climate assuredly may produce such relaxation of 
the mucous membrane as to occasion haemoptysis. 
Hence it is, that patients residing at Pisa, and 
having a certain amount of congestion of the limgs, 
find themselves, in spite of every precaution, in the 
same position as those living in a climate that is 
colder, drier, and exposed to intemperature. But, 
he naively says, in order to counteract this com- 
plication, haemoptysis, the invalids may have 
recourse to the sulphur mineral waters of the place, 
which serve, by their resolutive and tonic action, to 
counterbalance the condition of weakness and re- 
laxation of the pulmonary tissue, caused by the 
climate. This is certainly an easy and novel way 
of getting rid of such a formidable complication as 
that of haemorrhage from the lungs. 
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M. Caxriere is, however, in error. The climate 
of Pisa is not exciting. The causes he alleges as 
producing haemoptysis are not founded in fact, and 
hence his conclusions are erroneous. The Fisan 
climate is in every way relaxing, depressing, seda- 
tive. It forms an atmospheric topical application, 
so to speak, composed of heat and moisture, which, 
a^g on an engorged mucous membrane, and on 
softened tubercles — ^for few hectic invalids from 
these islands arrive there before the complaint has 
arrived at that stage— develops, instead of arresting 
the morbid process, and causes efibsion of blood 
from the capillaries of the lungs, through the walls 
of a vomica, oi: of some of the large vessels, and 
speedily a fatal termination. 

The delusion of an Italian climate, as regards the 
cure or prophylaxis of tubercular consumption, is 

in sound health, more clearly portrayed, than at 
far-famed Pisa. The stagnant life, the death-like 
silence, the dreary solitude of this dull town, what- 
ever utility these elements may have in allaying 
the restless irritability of nervous and excitable 
patients, always produce serious evils upon those 
consumptive invalids of a melancholy turn of 
mind, or whose spirit is broken by hope deferred. 
Brooding over their melancholy condition, in a 
foreign land, away from the comforts of home, 
without the solace and cheering influence of 
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Mends and relations, they soon break down and 
perisL 

Every one is familiar with the happy illusion, 
the self-deception, which so frequently accompanies 
the last stage of pulmonary consumption, and con- 
stitutes, in fact, a peculiar feature of that complaint. 
The invalid believes himself better, and hopes he 
will recover, even while drawing his last breatL 
In those cases in which this soothing mental con- 
dition does not exist, the moral depression feeds 
and inflames the disease, forming a compUcation 
as melancholy as it is fatal There are places in 
Italy resorted to by this class of patients, where the 
bustle of active life, and the moving panorama 
resulting therefrom, assist in cheering the mind, 
and in dispelling gloomy thoughts. But Pisa is 
not amongst the number: for, as M. Carriere 
admits, instead of removing gloom or melan- 
choly, the death-like vitality of this place only 
feeds and engenders such feelings ; and whatever 
advantages its climate may possess, there are con- 
ditions which necessitate that it should be avoided; 
or else a residence there ought to be varied by 
frequent excursions in the plain, or amongst the 
a^acent vaUeya 

The winter does not always present those 
qualities of climate required for the alleviation of 
pulmonary complaints. It is frequently too rainy, 
and the rain does not begin to cease until towards 
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the middle, or even the end of spring. Under 
such circumstances, impossible to foresee, the 
atmosphere of the apartment must be regulated so 
as to form a substitute, in some sort, for the open 
air, which might as well be done at home. 

The environs of Pisa are rich in mineral waters, 
but of a diflferent character from those in the 
vicinity of Kome and Naples. Instead of the 
abimdance of sulphur contained in the volcanic 
springs of the latter, the mineral waters of Pisa 
and its neighbourhood contain little of the sub- 
stance, but are impregnated chiefly with carbona- 
ceous and alkaline matter. Some of these waters 
contain magnesia, soda, lime, and iron, in the form 
of sulphate, carbonate, and hydrochlorate : these are 
used only externally. The baths of Pisa, situate at the 
foot of Mount St. Julian, a branch of the Apennines, 
contain the hydrochlorates and sulphates in abun- 
dance, and are considered by the inhabitants 
beneficial in cases of congestion of the abdominal 
viscera, but not for foreigners. The chief ingre- 
dients of the neighbouring baths of Lucca, are 
carbonic acid, the carbonates of lime and magnesia, 
with the hydrochlorates of magnesia and soda. 

The Val de Nievole, lying to the north of Lucca, 
and at the foot of the Apennines, contains several 
medicinal waters of considerable repute in the 
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neighbourhood. The principal are the thermal 
springs of Leopold, the Royal Bath, Tettuccio, and 
the Rinfresco. According to the analysis of 
Barzalotti, the first, which possesses a temperature 
of 36 degrees, contains certain quantities of carbonic 
acid, of oxygen, and of nitrogen, in solution, and a 
preponderance of the hydrochlorates of soda, clutlk, 
and magnesia. It also contains the muriate and 
carbonate of iron. The other mentioned baths 
contain the same elements, but in a less propor- 
tion. 

These waters are considered very efficacious in 
chronic affections of the viscera. However useful 
all those mineral waters, situated at the foot of the 
mountains of Pisa, of Lucca, and of Peschia, may 
be in intestinal complaints, which, by the way, are 
very common amongst the inhabitants, they would 
be more likely to do harm than good, in those cases 
of pulmonary disease which migrate thither as the 
winter approaches. M. Carrifere thinks there is one 
exception in the saline spring of Castellaccio in 
Montenero, between Pisa and Leghorn, the medi- 
cinal virtue of which he attributes chiefly to the 
large quantity of chloride of soda it contains, and its 
resemblance in this respect to the waters of Bonnes, 
in France, the salutary influence of which, he says, 
is sufficiently well known. Notwithstanding this 
opinion, I would recommend the consumptive in- 
valid not to place too great reliance in the imaginary 
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virtues of these waters, beUeving his hope wiU be 
only the more bitterly disappointed. 

M. Carrifere considers that there are other lo- 
calities in the Tuscan dominions more beneficial 
than Pisa, as a residence for pulmonary complaints 
— for example, Scarlino, Gavorrano, Massa Mari- 
tima, Campiglia, and Piombino. He quotes from 
the statistical researches of Signer Salvagnoli, the 
fact, that throughout this district there is but one 
case of consumption in 817 cases of all diseases ; 
but, unfortunately, this " fact'' is in direct contra- 
diction with the statistics of phthisis in every 
country of the globe where they have been in-^ 
vestigated. 
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CHAPTER XL 



CLIMATE OF BOME. 



^HE approjwhes to Rome, either by the Florence 
-*- road or that leading from Civita Vecchia, are 
anything but imposmg. When the invalid arrives 
at the gates of the Eternal dtj, alter traversing, 
for several hours, a wUd heath, without a human 
habitation to be seen, the first impression is in- 
variably a feeling of disappointment The Porta 
del Popolo is but a poor entrance to Bome, and &r 
inferior to the gloomy, desolate, ruined aspect 
presented by the Coliseum, approaching by the 
road from Naplea 

The pilgrim in search of health is at once struck 
with the sunk and low-lying situation of the 
modem city, under the Pincean hill, where he is to 
terminate his wanderings for a time and pass the 
winter. Parts of the modem, or Christian city, as 
it is called, to distinguish it from the Rome of an- 
tiquity, are lower than the banks of the Tiber— still 
the "flavua TibermuSy" — and during the autumn 
and some portion of the winter are constantly inim- 
dated. The market place in the neighbourhood of 
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the Pantheon, and that building itself, are often 
flooded, and even towards the end of October I 
have seen two feet of water in this open space. 
During the same month the road to Civita Vecchia 
was impassable for several days, owing to heavy 
rain& 

This, however, was an exceptional season, for 
the month of October is generally the most agree- 
able at Borne, and invalids are recommended to 
arrive at that period The son, refreshed by the 
September rains, is verdant and flowery. The city 
has a lively aspect during the celebration of the 
October fetes, and the streets are thronged with 
gaily-dressed citizens, proceeding to the cool cellars 
of Monte Testaccio, singing the popular ballad, 
" Viva Ottobre che spasso ci da,'' and other groups 
dancing the salterello to the sound of the mando- 
line. 

When these fetes are over, Home returns to her 
sullen solemnity ; and the enervating nature of the 
climate, together with the mournful aspect of her 
vast ruins, are more calculated to depress the mind 
than to inspire hope. 

The sanative virtues of the Boman climate are 
supposed to exist in its mild and sedative qualities, 
which implies that its air is, to a certain extent, 
relaxing. But this popular idea seems like one of 
those fanciful speculations so prevalent at a former 
period, when the whole theory of medicine was 
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sheer conjecture, handed down by tradition and 
received without inquiry. Why should a sedative 
and relaxing climate, however mild, be beneficial 
for a disease which is itself the result of a torpid 
and vitiated condition of one of the vital functions 
— ^nutrition ? Even admitting that the mildness of 
atmosphere allays irritation of the lungs and 
facilitates the healing of superficial ulcers in those 
organs (which it cannot do), the source of the 
disease, the laboratory in which the tuberculous 
matter is formed, remains intact Depraved di- 
gestion, malassimilation, vitiated nutrition, the 
morbid conditions which precede the degeneration 
of the blood, and the elimination and deposition 
of tubercles in the lungs, are fostered by the very 
ingredients which render this climate mild and 
sedative— the malarUms effluvia and moisture 
which, in a greater or less degree, are never absent 
from Home. 

If this view be correct, it would appear that the 
very agent sought to allay pulmonary irritation and 
promote the healing of tuberculous cavities — ^a 
mild and sedative climate, — ^is the most certain 
means of engendering the elements of the disease 
which give rise to these secondary lesions. It 
appears indubitable that the popular feeling in 
favour of a mild and relaxing climate for pul- 
monary consimiption is altogether wrong, being 
based upon erroneous data, if not upon mere tra- 
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dition. A cold climate, such as that of Norway oi" 
of Canada, and still air, are evidently more rational 
indications, if the formation of tuberculous matter 
is the result of a relaxed state of the vital func- 
tions, involving impaired digestion, depraved nu- 
trition, and degeneration of the blood. Nothing 
is more calculated to derange the digestive organs 
than the sedative influence of a malarious atmo- 
sphere. Its injurious influence upon the biliary 
functions is well known to eveiy physician whose 
practice lies in the vicinity of marshes. So that 
whatever good the mildness of such a climate may 
e£fect in allaying irritation in the bronchial mucous 
membrane, and thereby lessening the circulation, 
must be at the expense of the general health and 
of disordered nutrition. 

Entertaining these views respecting phthisis, I 
cannot help thinking that the site of the Hospital 
for Consumption at Brompton was injudiciously 
chosen. It is surely a mistake to place consumptive 
invalids in a damp, low-lying locality, ill drained, 
badly ventilated, for the problematical advantages 
of its " mild climate.'^ An elevated situation, with 
a free circulation of air, if sheltered from the north- 
east, would not have the sedative and relaxing e£fect 
upon constitutions already too relaxed, which the 
climate of Brompton possesses. The Hospital for 
Consumption at Home is situated on the most 
elevated part of the city — ^viz., the piazza of St 
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John in Laterano; and although the weather is 
here often intensely cold during the transitions in 
winter, with proper precautions injurious eflfects 
are obviated. 

The prevailing winds pass over the marshy 
district before they axrive at Eome. The preva- 
lent wind is the redoubtable sirocco, — ^which Dr. 
Pollock, who has resided at Eome during several 
winters, thus describes: — The sirocco bears on its 
wings often, if not always, evidence of its passage 
across the sandy plains of Africa, and, nearer at 
hand, of the malarious district which lies to the 
south and west of the city. It is hot, and perhaps 
more frequently dry than moist, but occasionally 
so wet as to render streets, and even staircases, 
slippery and damp. Under the influence of this 
air, appetite ceases, the tissues are relaxed, the 
spirit flags, a sense of lassitude and weight in the 
head is almost universal. He also states that the 
digestive powers become gradually weakened by a 
residence in Rome, and dyspepsia of a congestive 
form prevails to a remarkable extent. Appetite 
fails, the bowels become torpid, as if their muscular 
power was impaired, and purgatives which have 
previously been found sufl&ciently active, cease to 
have anything like the same eflFect. This state of 
things is so universal, that the writer could not 
recal a single instance in which it did not occur in 
all those who spent any time in Rome. Dr. 

I 
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Pollock's experience corroborates the opinions I 
have expressed in the introductory remarks and in 
this chapter, on the eflFects of sedative climates 
upon the progress of that complaint He regards 
the southern climate, and especially that portion 
of it most suitable to the numerous class of chest 
aflfections which derive benefit from sedative air, as 
prejudicial to the nutritive function, upon the in- 
tegrity of which depend most of the reparative 
e£forts of nature.* 

Although the south-west is the prevailing wind, 
the northerly winds are not unusuaL They occur 
frequently during winter and spring, and always 
come suddenly, without any period of transition, 
and sometimes so intensely cold as to cause a 
variation of temperature between one street and 
another, of twenty degrees. The Count de Toumon, 
who has made extensive and accurate observations 
on this climate, observes: — ^The province of which 
Borne is the centre, bounded by the sea on the 
south-west, and on the north-east by a chain of 
mountains, is exposed at the same time to the south 
winds and those of the north, rendered cold by 
their passage over the Apennines and the moun- 
tains of Bodicofani; therefore cold and heat are 
felt in intense degrees, and succeed one another 
without transition On the other side, the vicinity 
of the sea, the extent of lakes and marshes, and 

* Medical Gazette, December, 1850. 
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the situation of the mountains, maintain humidity, 
because the clouds which rise from the damp parts, 
driven back by these mountains, dissolve the rain 
on the plain ; therefore frequent variations in the 
state of the atmosphere, and humidity, are the 
principal features of the climate. I would hardly 
advise those who suffer from affections of the chest 
to pass a winter in Rome, as I fear they would too 
often suffer from the inconvenience of a cold lati- 
tude, vdthout being able to meet with suitable 
preservatives against cold and damp. 

The accuracy of the preceding remarks is evi- 
dent to any person who has resided in the city 
they refer to. It is generally supposed that the 
winter at Bome is shorter than in England ; and 
this circumstance is often advanced as one of the 
chief advantages of the Boman climate. The 
winter is certainly sometimes shorter and milder 
than in this country, but not always so ; and none 
can foretel whether any given winter will be mild 
or severe, so that, after all, the climate is uncertain. 
For example, on the 16th of March, 1851, snow 
fell in the streets of Rome, and the cold was even 
as severe as the proverbial March wind of London. 

The Owrnale di Roma, of the 20th of the same 
month, says, that after six days of iminterrupted 
cold weather, the thermometer fell to 1*3 Reaumur 
below Zero (2*9 Fahrenheit). On the 20th a heavy 
fall of snow occurred, with which the ground was 

I 2 
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covered for some hours. "We have already seen, in 
the chapter on Central Lombardy, that in the 
middle of May of the preceding year (1850), "the 
weather was still cold and disagreeable, and the 
humbug of an Italian climate,'' as designated by 
Mr. Honan, " applies as much to the spring at Rome 
as to the winter at Verona/' 

A consumptive invalid and a keen observer, who 
had made the tour of Europe in search of the 
fabulous climate supposed to exist in some favoured 
country in the south, but which he never could 
find, thus writes from Rome, where he had spent a 
winter: — The more I see of Italy, the more I doubt 
whether it be worth while for an invalid to en- 
counter the fatigues of so long a journey for the 
sake of any advantages to be found in it, in respect 
of climate, during the winter. To come to Italy 
with the hope of escajnng the winter, is a grievous 
mistake. This might be done by alternately 
changing your hemisphere, but in Europe it is 
impossible: and I believe that Devonshire, after 
all, may be the best place for an invalid during 
that season. If the thermometer be not so low 
here, the temperature is more variable, and the 
winds are more bitter and cutting. In Devon- 
shire, too, all the comforts of the country are 
directed against cold; here all the precautions are 
the other way. 

The streets are built to^ exclude, as much as 
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possible, the rays of the sun, and are now as damp 
and cold as rain and frost can make them. And 
then, what a difference between the warm carpet, 
the snug elbowed chair, and the blazing coal fire 
of an English winter evening, and the stone stair- 
cases, marble floors, and starving casements of an 
Italian house ! 

The only advantage of Italy, then, is, that your 
penance is shorter than it would be in England ; 
for I repeat that, during the time it lasts, winter is 
more severely felt here than at Sidmouth, where I 
would even recommend an Italian invalid to repair 
from November till February,. if he could possess 
himself of Fortunatus's cap, to remove the diffi- 
culties of the journey. 

There is, however, a climate in Rome which 
possesses the rare qualities of mildness and equa 
bility — I allude to the " climate of St. Peter's." 
The cause of this remarkable pecuUarity has been 
attributed to the thickness of the walls of the 
basilic; and it is so wholly free from damp, that 
the air within is not affected by that without ; so 
that, like a well-built cellar, it enjoys an equability 
of temperature all the year round. No other 
church or public building in Rome possesses this 
rare advantage; on the contrary, the atmosphere 
of the Roman churches, galleries, and palaces, is 
notoriously cold, damp, and highly injurious to 
health. Every stranger who has passed a winter in 
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Rome will remember what a luxury it was to 
breathe the mild and genial air in the interior of 
St Peter's, after starving in the cold and comfort- 
less galleries of the Vatican; such a gallery, for 
example, as the Hall of Animals, which is an ice- 
house in temperature, and hence destructive to 
consumptive persons. St. Peter s is the favourite 
resort of invalids in the modem city, where they 
meet and promenade when the weather is un- 
favourable for exercise out of doors. 

The places of attraction in the ancient capital — 
the Roma Antiqua — are of a different character. 
With the exception of the Capitol and its cabinet 
of antique gems, including the " Dying Gladiator'' 
and the beautiful statue of Antinous, which rivals 
the Apollo, the attractions of this quarter consist 
entirely of mouldering ruins, broken and prostrate 
columns, fragments of temples, garnished with wild 
and rank vegetation — ^in a word, a desert, filled 
with ruins, is the daily haunt of eveiy foreigner 
capable of moving about, when the weather is fine. 
From the Capitol to the Coliseum, which is the 
centre of this field of desolation, there is but a few 
minutes' walk, and partly along the via sacra, 
reminding visitors of Horace and his trifling 
reveries: 

Ibam forte Via Sacra, sicut meus est mos, 
Kescio quid meditans nugarum, et totus in illis. 
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The Forum also intervene^, certainly the most 
classic spot on earth, with the ruins of the Temple 
of Concord, in which Cicero assembled the senate 
during CatUine^s conspiracy, and the three gr^ceM 
columns of Jupiter's temple, erected by Augustus, 
but now only forming a splendid wreck, interesting 
mainly from its various associations. 

Amongst all these ruins the Coliseum is by far 
the chief attraction for strangers, and the focus of 
malaria, in a very insalubrious district. This 
gigantic ruin appears lower than the surrounding 
level, in consequence of the accumulation of other 
wrecks, or debris, raising the soil around ; hence it 
favours the collection of stagnant pools of water, so 
that in the finest weather there prevails a cold 
damp smell in the interior of the building. The 
rank and luxuriant grass, weeds, and wild flowers, 
the Flora of the Coliseum, which grow in profusion 
all over the amphitheatre, and the moist and stag- 
nant air of the place, combine in forming a 
noxious atmosphere, the evil eflFects of which are 
soon experienced by strangers, whether invalid or 
robust, who pass any time thera I have repeat- 
edly observed invalids wandering about this vast 
ruin for hours, and with the aid of a guide climb- 
ing over the different stages of the mouldering 
walls, to catch the effect produced by the variety 
of views, which are renewed at each arcade. At 
night, and by moonlight, is the favourite time for 
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visiting the Coliseum, in order to see the eflfect of 
light and shade, vnth. the endless details of ruins 
thus shown. No consumptive patient, who is 
able to drive to the spot, and to crawl over the 
walls, ever omits such moonlight visits! One 
might suppose that an individual in bad health 
would choose a more cheerful scene, — at least, one 
less significant of his own condition ; but it may 
be, perhaps, that ruins console each other. 

tl The Seven Hills of ancient Eome are now of 

such little elevation, that some are not easily 

jl discerned ; and the deep narrow valleys which 

formerly separated them, are in a great measure 
filled up by crumbled walls and rubbisL The 
valley between the Coelian and Palatine Hills is 
scarcely wider than an ordinary street, and the 
triumphal arch of Constantino almost fills its en- 
tire width. The eastern extremity of the Coelian, 
and the western aspect of the Esquiline, are only 
separated by the Coliseimi; and the immediate 
boundaries of the Forum comprise the Coelian, 
the Esquiline, part of the Viminal, the Palatine, 
^ and the Capitoline hills. All this quarter being 

depopulated, is malarious ; and however classic it 
may be, proves most dangerous to healtL 

That part of the modem city which is built 
along the valley of the Tiber, and occupies the 
ancient Campus Martius, is exposed to humidity 
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during certain seasons. The Tiber, in its course 
through this valley, forms a considerable bend, or 
semicircle, the concavity of which corresponds to 
the line of the Pincian and Quirinal hills, and 
embraces a considerable extent of surface. Hence, 
during the inundations which frequently take 
place, the water issuing from both ends of the 
semicircle, soon unite, and cover a third part of 
the city. This water does not readily subside ; 
and in some parts — ^as, for example, around the 
Temple of Vesta, where the ground is sunk — it 
may continue for weeks together, exposed to the 
influence of the sun and atmosphere. The Piazza 
del Popolo, the chief entrance to the modem city, 
is a reclaimed swamp. 

M. Carrifere takes a favourable view of the 
Roman climate, although he agrees with the Count 
de Toumon, that variability of the atmosphere, 
and a certain amount of humidity, varying with 
the winds and seasons, form its chief characteristics. 
With such admissions, it is difficult to understand 
how this climate can be ever salubrious. For my 
own part, I believe the facts cited by M. Carrifere 
in favour of his views will prove a directly opposite 
conclusion ; that, in short, the climate of Rome is 
not at all adapted for consumptive patients. The 
following summary will show how far M. Carrifere's 
favourable opinion of the Roman climate is borne 
out by facts. 

I 3 
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Rome being exposed on the north-east and on 
the south-west, in a line with the course of the 
Tiber, it is under the double influence of cold and 
dry winds coming from the Apennines and neigh- 
bouring mountains, and of warm, humid winds 
passing over the Alban district and that part of the 
Campagna which skirts the sea. The surroimding 
country being more open and free towards the 
south-west than in the opposite direction, the warm 
winds preponderate. Besides, the transverse hills 
form but an insufl&cient barrier ; for the valley of 
the Tiber, which is freely open between the Capi- 
toline and the Janiculmn, enables the southerly 
winds to enter the city without losing much of 
their peculiar properties. This direct opposition 
between the points of the horizon whence the pre- 
vailing winds arrive, explains the sudden transitions 
in the anemological conditions of the atmosphere. 
These transitions occur mostly in the morning and 
evening. During the day, when the sun shines, 
the influence of the warm winds prevails. Astro- 
nomical observations extending over a period of 
nearly sixty years warrant this remark. 

From 1782 to 1840, the north and northerly 
winds generally prevailed morning and evening, 
and in the wet season, even during the entire day. 
Throughout the fine season, if the mornings were 
rendered cool under the influence of the north 
winds, the remainder of the day and part of the 
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night were wanned by the southerly winds; to 
which should be added the west wind, blowing regu- 
larly like a sea breeze, and modifjdng the tempera- 
ture.* Notwithstanding the regularity of this dis- 
tribution of the winds during the year, the cold do 
not usually preponderate over the warm winds: for 
according to Calandrelli, the south-east, the south, 
the south-west, and the west — all warm and tempe- 
rate winds — give a proportion of 62 in 100. The 
astronomical tables give the same difference, taking 
a mean upon a certain number of years. The fol- 
lowing results demonstrate that this law of pre- 
ponderance of the warm winds is far from being 
always borne out The proportion for 1842 gives 
284 north to 132 south; for 1841, 207 north to 
224 south ; in 1840, during which the north wind 
prevailed through autumn and to the beginning of 
spring, there were 222 north and 87 west, south- 
west, and south; lastly, in 1839 and 1838, the 
southerly winds preponderated, the calculations 
giving 221 south to 177 north, and 293 south for 

179 nortL 

According to the researches of CalandreUi, the 

winds succeed each other in the following order, in 
point of frequency : the African wind, or south- 
west, which arrives by Albano, Arde, and partly by 
the sea, prevails over the others ; next comes the 
south wind, which meets with trifling obstacles in 
* Jjinali del* Osservatorio Astronamico, yol. i. 
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its path ; then the north-north-east, which enters 
the Roman Campagna along the valley of the river 
in the first part of its course ; and lastly, the south- 
east, the redoubtable sirocco. The north-west, the 
mistral of Provence and the pestiferous blast of 
the Gulf of Naples produce little eflfect at Rome. 
With regard to the hygrometric constitution of 
each wind, this is more marked in the southerly 
than in the antagonistic winds, as the topography 
would indicate. Calandrelli states that the east, the 
south-east, and the south are principally the rainy 
winds. 

The preponderance of himiid winds over dry 
naturally imparts to the Roman climate a marked 
hygrometric condition. The topographical pecu- 
liarities, the periodical inundation of the Tiber, 
and the actual condition of the Campagna, all con- 
tribute to establish this state of atmosphere. 

The hygrometer rarely marks absolute dryness 
at Rome. During the various seasons, it indicates 
considerable moisture. According to Schouw, the 
mean quantity of rain ranges about 800 millimetres, 
(29i. 06). That of the rainy days is 114!, the mini- 
mum being 56, in the year 1828, and the maximum 
158, in 1784, in a series of 39 years. The days 
classed amongst the serene (that is, days in which, 
although the sun shines, the sky is not free from 
clouds) are very nimierous, even in the worst years. 
For example, in 1784, when rain fell in consider- 
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able quantity through all the seasons, there were 
68 serene and 93 gloomy days; but in 1828, the 
figures were reversed, the fine days being 84!, and 
only 45 unfavourable ones. The Roman atmo- 
sphere does not possess the vivid transparency of 
that of Naples, or of the Calabrian shore. It gives 
more of a softened and subdued light, owing, per- 
haps, to its humidity, and M. Berard is not borne 
out by facts when he states that foreigners are so 
dazzled on their first arrival by the intensity of the 
light, that it causes violent contractions of the eye- 
lids and pupils. 

The temperature is influenced by the nature of 
the soil, the mountains forming a semi-circular 
belt in the neighbourhood of the city, and those 
parts, where the plain is open, correspond to the 
west, the south-west, and the south ; that is to say, 
the points of the horizon whence the warm and 
humid winds enter the valley in which Rome is 
situated. The heat is excessive when unchecked 
by the antagonism of the northerly winds, and 
may be compared to that of the climates of Naples 
and Calabria, Rome being placed in the same iso- 
thermal zone with those regions. 

The reader will be enabled to judge how far the 
following additional facts and figures corroborate 
M. Carrifere's favourable views as to the sanative 
influence of the Roman climate in cases of phthisis. 
Mahlmann's tables give for the annual mean tem- 
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perature on 20 years' observation, 15*4 ; Schouw says, 
15*46 ; and, according to the latter, the means of the 
seasons are, for winter 8*01; for spring, 14*29; for 
summer, 22*91 ; for autumn, 16*49, also results of 
20 years' observation ; the maxima and minima tem- 
peratures being 38 for the former, and 5*9 for the 
latter, that is to say, the oscillations extend along 
a scale of nearly 44 degrees ; hence extreme heat 
and extreme cold are characteristics of the Roman 
climate. Indeed, the departure of winter and the 
advent of spring are as anxiously looked for by 
the modem Roman as they were when Horace 
wrote : — 



it 



Solvitnr acris hiems graiA vice veris et Favoni." 



Few years pa^ over without the summit of 
Mount Soracte, not a great distance from Rome, 
being covered with snow, and M. de Toumon says 
that, during the winter of 1812-13, which, how- 
ever, was an exceptional year, the lake of the villa 
Borgh^se was frozen over, and the ice was strong 
enough to support skaters for several days. How- 
ever, the annual mean of the fall of snow is some- 
thing more than one day (1*6), and the absolute 
maximimi in a period of 39 years was 5 days. 

M. Carri^re still contends that, in spite of this 
double condition of intense heat and bitter cold, 
during a certain number of days in summer and in 
winter, extreme diyness is as rare as extreme hu- 
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midity in this climate, and that Rome is sufficiently 
far removed from the sea to prevent its atmosphere 
from being saturated with watery vapour, like that of 
Naples, for instance, where the humidity is so great 
in the evenings that it even penetrates the clothing. 
The influence of the cold wind, notwithstanding 
the extent of the oscillations of the barometer 
(34 millimetres, 30) is not, he says, sufficiently 
powerful to exclude the peculiar element of mild- 
ness of the climate, namely, the intrinsic dampness 
of the atmosphere. 

This characteristic feature is, in my opinion, 
injurious instead of being beneficial; an element of 
evil, in place of the reverse, in the constitution of 
any climate to which consumptive invalids are con- 
signed. And the moisture arising from the sea, 
which he deprecates, is, generally speaking, as- 
suredly more salubrious than that resulting frt)m 
the emanations of marshes, or of inundations 
undergoing the process of evaporation. This imlcmd 
moisture is always malarious in Italy, and is more 
calculated to relax the system, depress the vital 
powers, vitiate the process of digestion and nutri- 
tion, than to impart renewed vitality to constitu- 
tions already broken down by general or local 
disease. 

There is also another important condition of the 
atmosphere which profoundly affects the climate, 
according to circumstances and seasons. The 
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northerly winds, which axe cold and comparatively 
dry, have free access to the valley of the Tiber, 
and also to the city, and are firequently struggling 
against the warm, humid winds of the south. They 
sometimes gain the ascendancy over these winds 
and retain it throughout the year. This struggle 
between the winds generally takes place during 
winter, but occasionally in the spring, and is ac- 
companied by violent transitions. It soon alters 
the character of the climate most materially. 

The temperature is not the only element aflfected ; 
for the depression of the thermometer is accom- 
panied by a corresponding movement in the 
hygrometer, and the atmosphere is deprived of its 
humidity as well as of heat. Yet M. Carriere, 
who admits this atmospherical condition occurs 
quite often enough to enable all writers from the 
time of Lancisi, and even from remoter periods, to 
describe the Roman weather as "inconstant,'' never- 
theless defends the climate, and says, that it does 
not produce such striking physiological effects as 
one might suppose. That, in spite of the undoubted 
depression of the hygrometer, the peculiar mildness 
of the air does not entirely disappear; that the im- 
pression, however faint it may be, still exists, and 
is experienced, even in the severest winter, by 
persons coming from more northern countries. 

The peculiar mildness described is still too faint 
to counteract the evil effects upon phthisical pa- 
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tients of sudden and violent transitions. The 
vicissitudes referred to occur especially during the 
early weeks of winter, when the northerly winds 
prevail over those fi*om the south, the previously 
serene sky becomes cloudy and overcast, and sun- 
shine is replaced by rain. This atmospheric con- 
dition continues during the period of the winter 
rains. After December, when the humidity falls 
from a high to a low figure, according to the suc- 
cession of the different winds, the northern atmo- 
spherical influences prevail. The cold and dry 
winds blow with a certain degree of continuousness 
for several days, when they yield to the antagonistic 
collateral winds. The beginning of February re- 
sembles January, and when the former approaches 
its termination, several relapses to winter weather 
occur, becoming gradually warm, less frequent as 
spring draws nearer, and this season generally 
commences in the month of April at Borne, 
although, as already stated, in May, 1850, the 
weather was still bleak and cold. 

The mean temperature of spring approaches 
nearer to that of winter than of summer. The 
month of May generally ushers in the warm season, 
and the heat sometimes becomes as great as in 
June. During the months of June and July the 
process of evaporation is in full force, and the 
meteorological conditions of the atmosphere are 
alternately characterized by dryness and trans- 
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parency, and by the dispersion of the mass of 
vapour conveyed to the city by the south-west winds, 
or raised by solar action, as also by violent electric 
storms. 

This constitutes ihe unhealthy season at Borne, 
when the malarious influences are most intense, 
and it continues to the month of September, oc- 
casionally even so late as October — ^that period 
when a sort of second spring usually commences, so 
dear to the Bomans. December is characterized, 
from its commencement, by alternations of copious 
falls of rain and bitter cold, imparting to the 
climate the northerly atmospheric influences of 
January. 

The most unhealthy p€ui» of Bome are comprised 
between Saint John in Laterano, the Forum, the 
ancient Velabrum, and the banks of the Tiber, 
always damp and filthy; and in the modem city, 
the Trastevera, extending from the southern ex- 
tremity of the Janiculum to St. Peter's and the 
Vatican. When the warm season commences, 
these districts are deserted by all the inhabitants 
not compelled by poverty to remain. Besides the 
intermittent fever which occurs periodically at 
Bome, nervous affections and sanguineous conges- 
tions, such as apoplexy, &a, are very prevalent* 

• I have seen some cases of a very inveterate form of 
Porrigo at Eome, and was informed that it was one of the 
most common skin complaints amongst the lower classes. 
Wherever there is bad air, poverty, squalor, and £Qth, 
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M. Carriere says that these congestions are caused 
by the humid heat of the atmosphere, relaxing the 
tissues and diminishing their powers of resistance 
to the expanding force of the circulation. He also 
observes, dry beat may undoubtedly produce similar 
unhealthy conditions, but they are more especially 
the result of the influence of humidity and heat, 
complicated with those sudden transitions to which 
the Homan climate is so peculiarly liabla 

This is perfectly correct, and seems, in my 
opinion, one of the principal reasons why the 
climate ef Bome is not adapted for consumptive 
invalids. The same cause which produces general 
sanguineous congestion will also occasion conges- 
tion of the pulmonary mucous membrane, and 
finally spitting of blood, independently of its 
injurious effect on the digestive organs. 

This moist air, he says, is so constituted that its 
humidity rarely becomes too great, and the tempe- 
rature is not liable to sudden variations, except at 
certain periods which may be foreseen, on account 
of the regularity (?) of their recurrence; this humid 
air, he repeats, causes, as an immediate effect, the 
diminution of the pulmonary irritation, but only 
in the commencement of the disease, or during its 
first stage. In the later stages, especially when the 

this disease of misery is generally found ; and these ele- 
ments are not wanting in certain localities along the banks 
of the Tiber. 
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wasting and loss of strength have made much 
progress, it will tend to aid the general break up of 
the system, to destroy whatever strength remains 
with deplorable rapidity, and also, in the latter 
case, to encourage haemoptysis. M. Carriere co- 
incides with the opinion of Sir James Clark, that 
the cUmate of Rome is only suitable for consump- 
tive patients in the first stage of the complaint. 
My own opinion is opposed to both those writers; 
for I believe that the Roman climate is not 
adapted for puhnonary consumption in any stage 
or form whatLr. tS basis on which this vi^is 
formed is fully developed in the preceding pages. 

When the heat is too great in Rome, invalids 
often resort to the heights of Albano, a few miles 
distant, a delightful siunmer residence; they also 
go to Frascati, the ancient Tusculum, and to 
Palestrina, the Tibur of the Roman emperors, 
where Macenas, Horace, and Catullus had their 
suburban villas. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

Southern Italy. 
CLIMATE OF NAPLES. 

THE road leading from Rome to Naples passes 
through the Pontine Marshes, for a distance of 
twenty-five miles 

Although the livid aspect of the inhabitants of 
this locality shows clearly enough the baneful 
eflFects resulting from a continued residence there, 
travellers merely passing through have seldom any 
thing to fear. A lady of Terracina, Signora Eliza- 
betta Fiorini, was zealously occupied on the Flora 
of the Pontine Marshes, for a considerable time 
without experiencing any particular inconvenience, 
and succeeded in forming a valuable collection of 
plants from this malarious region. The drive 
through the marshes is, however, dismal and dreary^ 
but the traveller is amply compensated on his 
arrival at Terracina, the ancient Anxur, the situa- 
tion of which is strikingly beautiftil, being situated 
at the foot of the Apennines, and on the Mediter- 
ranean shore. 

The climate and scenery now assume quite a 
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diflferent character to that which they present in 
any other part of Italy previously described. The 
richness and luxuriance of the country between 
Terracina and Naples are exceedingly striking. 
Hedges * of laurustinus, olives, and vineyards ; 
orange and lemon groves covered with fruit; 
myrtle, fig, and palm trees, give a new and soft 
character to the landscape. But, however brilliant 
the skies and luxuriant the vegetation, advancing 
from Rome by Capua through the territory of 
Naples, and of Calabria, to the promontory of 
Leucadia, the climate of these parts proves trea- 
cherous, injurious in all diseases of the respiratory 
oigans, and fatal in pulmonary consumption. 

Naples, perhaps, affords the worst climate in 
Europe for complaints of the chest, and the winter 
is much colder there than at Rome, notwithstand- 
ing its latitude. With a hot sun there may prevail 
a winter of the most piercing bitterness. A con- 
sumptive invalid had better avoid Naples, unless 
he wishes to illustrate the common proverb, " Vedi 
Napolie po' morL" Well might Eustace remark, 
" if a man is tired of the slow lingering process of 
consumption, let him repair to Naples^ and the 
denoueTYient will be much more rapid/' Apart 
from the question of salubrity, however, there is 
everything to gratify the senses throughout the 
whole of the Neapolitan territory — ^the scenery, the 
classic watering-places along the Tyrrhenian coast, 
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the disentombed ruins of Pompeii and Hercula- 
neum, the habits of the people, will not fail to 
excite the interest of the stranger. 

Although the climate of Naples is admitted by 
all authors to be injurious in cases of pulmonary- 
consumption, still there are several localities in this 
region of Italy considered by some writers bene- 
ficial as a residence for hectic invalids. Pozzuoli 
and Baise — ^the " delightful Baiae'' of the ancient 
Komans — ^for example, Mola di Gaeta, besides 
Messina and Palermo in Sicily. The only class 
of invalids for whom a residence at Naples would 
not be injurious, consists of persons subject to 
melancholy, lowness of spirits, and other affections 
resulting from moral causes, and those afflicted 
with partial paralysis. Even those cases are, how- 
ever, liable to be attacked by cerebral congestion, 
if not carefully attended to, from the peculiarities 
of the climate. 

The topography of Naples is peculiar, and in no 
way corresponds to that of any other large city in 
the Italian peninsula. The character of the climate 
is materially influenced by this cause. Naples is 
situate near the centre of the semicircle formed by 
the gulf, and presents the form of a triangle — ^the 
base extending along the shore, and the apex re- 
ceding towards Capo di Monte. It is exposed to 
the influence of the various winds blowing from the 
sea as well as those from the opposite direction; for 
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although the city appears to be covered by moun- 
tains in the back ground, the latter, which are all 
volcanic, are not of sufficient elevation to protect 
it, or else are broken or interrupted in several 
places where the winds enter. Pausilippo, which 
extends to Capo di Monte in a succession of pretty 
high ridges, is perhaps the most eflFective part of 
the barrier. From Capo di Monte to Vesuvius, 
the height of the mountains diminishes, and inter- 
vals occur between their apices. In short, it is 
only by Vesuvius and its vicinity that any part of 
the basin in which Naples lies is at all effectually 
protected. 

Even M. Carriere's enthusiasm is not proof 
against the effects of the winds and rains of Naples, 
of which he had unpleasant personal experience; 
and with all his partiality for the Italian climate 
generally, he bears correct testimony as to the real 
character of this region. He describes the baneful 
influence of the various winds with graphic ac- 
curacy, in the following manner: The gulf being 
exposed towards the south-west and west, the 
winds blowing from these quarters reach the quays 
of Naples without meeting any obstacle to impede 
their course. Having arrived at this part of the 
city, they often meet the opposite winds which had 
crossed the broken mountain barrier and pene- 
trated into the heart of the town — Whence it is 
obvious that the atmosphere must be subject to 
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frequent vicissitudes, seeing that it is so imper- 
fectly protected from the various disturbing influ- 
ences of the elements; and that this is really the 
case will be seen from the following details : The 
two shores of the gulf, between which the city lies, 
are exposed to different influences — ^that which 
corre^onds to the mountain quarter of this neigh- 
bourhood faces the west-north-west point of the 
horizon; the other, the south-west more espe- 
cially. 

The libeccio blows direct upon the latter. The 
boisterous mistral, the plague of the northern 
extremity of the Italian peninsula, arrives by the 
northern shore of the gulf, and in doubling Pausi- 
lippo rushes impetuously along the Margillina 
quay, and sweeps the whole of that locality to the 
Santa Lucia quay, where it expends its fury. The 
long ridge or crest of Pausilippo, extending from the 
shore to Capo di Monte, is a sufficient protection 
against the due north wind. The north-east finds 
a free passage between Capo di Monte and Capo 
di Chino; the east wind is interrupted by the 
Somma; the south-east and the south approach 
along the maritime edge of Vesuvius or by the 
gulf, after passing over the mountams of Castella- 
mare and Sorentum ; and lastly, the south-west and 
the west winds have free access to the city by the 
open sea. 

It appears, from this description, that the east 

K 
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the south-east, and the north are the least frequent, 
while the most common are those that blow from 
the sea or along the shores of the gulf, where there 
is nothing to impede their course or moderate their 
intensity. The following scale, drawn up by M. 
Carriere from the researches of Benzi, wiU show 
the proportional influence of the various wind& 
The south-west, or libeccio, which is so prevalent in 
the Neapolitan climate, is represented by the 
numeral 5 during the course of the annual vicissi- 
tudes; the south wind by 3, the north 2^, the 
north-west 2J, the west 2, the north-east If, the 
south-east 1^, the east 1. The relations of the 
northern influences to those from the opposite 
point of the horizon are, according to this scale, in 
the proportion of 6 to 9. 

The great prevalence of the southerly winds, all 
of which traverse a watery course before arriving 
at Naples, indicates considerable moisture or hu- 
midity in the climate; they occur chiefly during 
the spring and summer months. The west ought 
to be included amongst those winds which dispel 
the last traces of winter cold and temper the 
intense heat of summer; and in spite of their 
relative predominance, the influence of the etesian 
north, which contributes so much to the serenity 
and transparency of the atmosphere in summer, 
and exercises so considerable an influence on this 
climate, should not be forgotten. The southerly 
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winds continue through autumn and until the 
beginning of winter, when the struggle commences 
between them and the antagonistic winds, causing 
a fall of rain and great atmospheric disturbance. 

The greatest quantity of rain fialls during the 
months of October and November. December, in 
which the northern influences are keenly felt, is 
oompamtively speaking not very rainy, aud Ja- 
nuary still less so. Jime, July, and August are the 
driest months of the year. This dryness of summer 
seems mainly due to the regular prevalence of the 
etesian windia. The annual quantity of rain is 
stated differently by writers; Oasparin calculates 
a mean of 804 millimetres; Cevasco estimates it 
950 millimetres, and Benzi gives, as the result 
of twenty years' observation, a mean of 750 milli- 
metres. It frequently fialls in torrents, but is more 
violent and less penetrating in summer than in 
autumn, when the showers are more gentle and 
continuoua 

From the preceding details, the fact appears 
evident that Naples is subject to great vicissitudes 
in consequence of its peculiar situation, and espe- 
cially on account of the topographical configuration 
of the gulf, which admits the northerly winds to 
enter in violent antagonism with those blowing 
from the opposite hemisphera The hygrometer 
and barometer testify, by their marked variations, 
to the accuracy of this statement The former 
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indicates every degree of atmospherical visicular 
saturation, by running the entire length of the 
scale in the short period of a single day. The 
second shows annually, in its variations, a range of 
more than 40 millimetres, whilst at Bome it is 
considerably within that limit These capricious 
alternations in the weather, which are amongst the 
principal characteristics of the climate of Naples, 
will certainly surprise those who are only acquainted 
with the poetic descriptions so often quoted of this 
land of " perpetual simshine/' 

The ostro and the sirocco, the south and south- 
west winds of somewhat similar characters, not 
only saturate one's clothes with warm invisible 
vapour, but prostrate the muscular force and 
paralyze the mind. The maestro, or the north- 
west wind, is an impetuous icy blast, which imparts 
to the Neapolitan climate, while it continues, the 
characteristic influence of a northern region. It is 
seldom dry, on account of its passage over the sea, 
and the cold it conveys is rendered raw and bitter 
by its humidity. This wind exercises a pernicious 
influence upon the cutaneous surface and also causes 
serious internal disorder. 

M. Cairiere, however, thinks that all these un- 
favourable effects are in a measure modified by the 
well-marked temperature of the Campagna and of 
the city of Naples. He gives the annual mean of 
the city, estimated from two series of observations 
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of eighteen and of eight years respectively, as 16*5 ; 
the annual mean of the adjoining places being 
about 15*9. The winter mean of Naples is 9*8; 
that of spring 15-2; of summer 23*8; of autumn 
16*8, or even 17. However, if the temperature 
modifies the physiological effects of the winds, the 
latter moderate or neutralize the influence of the 
temperature, and according to the manner in which 
these atmospheric vicissitudes prevail, they change 
completely the climate between morning and 
evening, from keen dry cold to a humid warmth, 
or the reverse. The maxima of the temperature 
of Naples is 38*7, or 3-lOths more than that of 
Paris; the minima temperature is five degrees 
below zero, R Hail and snow are of frequent 
occurrence during winter, and even Vesuvius is 
sometimes covered with the latter for an entire 
day, in spite of the Neapolitan sky and climate. 

One of the most prominent characteristics of the 
Neapolitan weather is the powerful exciting influ- 
ence it has upon the nervous system — ^however 
pure and apparently salubrious, in a general point 
of view, it is capricious and highly exciting. M. 
Carrifere considers the climate of Naples in two 
distinct aspects; in fact, he divides it into two 
secondary climates — one corresponding to the 
northern portion of the city, where the north-west 
wind blows freely; the other to the south and east, 
which are exposed to the southerly winds. The 
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former embraces the magnificent range of quays 
extending from Pausilippo to Chiatamara^ and the 
gardens of the Villa Beale^ which latter protects 
the locality of the Chiaja from the violent and 
boisterous libeccio. 

But when the north-west wind, the Mistral of 
Italy, escapes round the promontory that sepa- 
rates Naples from Pozzuoli and Baise, it sweeps 
along the entire locality with enormous force, 
agitates the sea violently, and rushes impetuously 
along the magnificent street which skirts the quay. 
It is singular, that while this boisterous wind is play- 
ing in full force in the above-named locality, the at- 
mosphere of the interior of the city is comparatively 
calm. The mistral of Italy is generally charged 
with humidity, and is so far different from that of 
Provence, which is dry. Although autumn and 
winter are the seasons during which it most pre- 
vails, the other periods of the year are by no means 
exempt from occasional visits. During a sojourn 
of three months at Naples, including the months 
of November, December, and January, M. Carrifere 
felt the influence of this wind, as nearly as possible, 
every fourth day. It prevailed most frequently in 
the morning, and when occurring in the evening, it 
was charged with a glacial humidity, that would 
make strangers wince, although of the strongest 
constitution. This baneful wind suddenly sup- 
presses the transpiration, causes acute pectoral 
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affections, with disorder of the circulatory and 
nervous systems. The part of the city where its 
influence is most severely felt, has been aptly de- 
scribed by Dr. Chevalley de Eivas as " the Siberia 
of Naples."* Nevertheless, the locality of the 
mistral forms the fashionable part of the city, where 
tourists and foreigners generally resida Pereons 
of robust constitution may certainly escape with 
impunity; but invalids, especially those suffering 
from pulmonary complaints, who rashly *take up 
their quarters in this part, will soon be compelled 
to fly from the effects of this lethal blast 

Having thus sketched the character of the 
climate peculiar to the northern division of the 
city, a few remarks will suffice respecting the 
nature of that of the east and southerly districts. 
This part of Naples presents quite a different 
aspect to that just described. It is much more 
extensive, and more populous than the former, 
and its centre forms a focus of insalubrity. The 
unhealthy influence extends beyond the city walls 
into the open plain, which is composed of volcanic 
detritus and vegetable humus. Here are situate 
the Paludij the great source of intermittent fever. 
The lugubrious name of Santa Maria del Pianto, 

* This physician has written an excellent account of 
the thermo-mineral waters of the Island of Ischia, en- 
titled, Descrizione delle Acque TermO'Minerali e d-elle 
Stufe dell* Isola d* Ischia. 
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given to a small hill in their centre, would seem to 
indicate the true character of this locality. 

M. Carri^re states that the air of this quarter is 
less oxygenated than that of the northern division; 
that the atmospheric vicissitudes are less violent and 
abrupt, and the type of disease indigenous to this 
district is essentially chronia It is almost exempt 
from the intensely-acute form of disease, so frequent 
in the Chiaja quarter of the city. As a place of 
residence for invaUds, this writer recommends the 
open, airy streets situated between the upper end 
of the Toledo and the Capo di Chino, where the 
southerly winds are modified, and the north-east^ 
which is- a cool and healthy wind in this quarter, 
refreshes the air. The temperature is moderate, 
the variations less violent and frequent than in any 
other part. But even this part of the city is not 
suited as a residence for consumptive invalids ; for 
the vicissitudes are frequent and extensive during 
spring and winter. In short, the only complaints 
for which the climate of Naples is at all adapted, 
are certain forms of mental disease, of a melan- 
choly type, which may be relieved by the numerous 
objects and places of attraction in the city and 
neighbourhood, the novelty of the scene, and the 
liveliness of the mercurial inhabitants. For persons 
in good health there is not in Italy a more de- 
lightful residence than Naplea Its brilliant skies^ 
luxuriant vegetation, and, during the fine season. 
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transparent atmosphere, are pleasing to the senses, 
and, carried away with this impression, tourists and 
visitors often write glowing descriptions of the 
climate. I have already pointed out the fallacy of 
such conclusions as regards salubrity, and my views 
are fully corroborated by the following passage 
from an interesting memoir recently published, on 
the " Health of London,'' by Dr. Webster :— 

" An agreeable climate is not always the most 
salubrious, although the animal feelings are cer- 
tainly often thereby more gratified than in countries 
where the atmospheric impressions seem of a dif- 
ferent description; whilst good health and longevity 
are more frequent in the latter than in the former. 
Take the south of France or even Italy, so much 
esteemed as salutary retreats for invalids. Having 
visited both these regions, and made inquiry among 
the inhabitants, into their greatly over-lauded 
climates, I soon satisfied myself that the views com- 
monly entertained, were founded on exaggerated 
reports. The conclusion I came to was adopted 
after much personal communication with the 
medical practitioners of many parts of Italy, and 
after attendance in various Italian hospitals and 
visits to the cemeteries, where foreigners, but 
English chiefly, were laid in their lonely graves. It 
is indeed sad to think how many of our coimtry- 
men, who cross the Alps in search of health, in place 
of it find only a tomb in the reputed Elysium of 
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Italy. The climate, especiieJly of the southern 
districts, is no doubt delightful; and visitors^ if in 
health, enjoy its balmy breezes, splendid -sky, and 
exhilarating atmosphere; at the same time that 
surrounding nature seems, in many places, like an 
earthly paradise. Nevertheless, diseases are here 
quite as serious as elsewhere, are generally more 
rapid in their course, and often equally uncon- 
trollable by treatment ; whilst the average limit of 
human life is, by no means, prolonged to the same 
term of years, which we so frequently meet with in 
the more northern and bleaker countries of Europe 
Animal life seems far more rapid in the Italian 
peninsula, and the physical frame becomes quicker 
developed ; but it decays* sooner than in England, 
where longevity is much oftener observed amongst 
the inhabitants than in the former country." 

BaisB and Pozzuoli are strongly recommended by 
M. Carrifere as a winter residence for phthisical in- 
valids sojourning in the Neapolitan territory. The 
climates of both these places of classic renown, are 
mild, that is, humid, warm, and less subject to the 
influence of violent winds than any place in the 
Campagna. The decrepit, shrivelled, and bent 
appearance of the wretched inhabitants along the 
shore at Baise, with the imdrained swamps in the 
neighbourhood, are evident proofs against the 
salubrity of this place. But Pozzuoli is considered, 
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by the same writer, to be free from any obnoxious 
influences; and he is surprised that a climate so 
mild, milder, indeed, this writer says, than that of 
any other winter station throughout Italy, should 
have been hitherto overlooked. Renzi, a recent 
authority, mentions its beneficial influence in 
phthisis thus : '^ Consumption is specially benefited 
by this climate. It calms and assuages that com- 
plaint in a surprising manner, especially when it is 
compUcated with considerable irritation of the 
mucous membrane of the air passages and digestive 
organs. Farther, he attributes the virtues of the 
climate to a kind of combination of volcanic sulphur 
vapour with the mild atmosphere, which has a 
balsamic influence in diseases of the mucous mem- 
brane.^' M. Carrifere goes even further than Renzi, 
seeing he states — ^' Le climat de Pozzuoli pouvant 
modifier favorablement les sympt6mes de la phthisie 
et mSme les faire disqparaitre.'' 

But when physicians know there is one death 
from consumption in a mortality of 2J throughout 
the neighbouring city of Naples, while but one fatal 
case occurs from that disease in the hospitals of 
Paris, in a mortality of 3 J, in which city phthisis is 
notoriously prevalent, I think the assertions of both 
those writers require further confirmation in regard 
to the alleged specific virtues of the climate of 
Pozzuoli in pulmonary consumption. 
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CHAPTER XIIL 

CONCLUSION. 

IT results from the preceding statements, that 
much misconception prevails with respect to the 
eflScacy of foreign climates in cases of pulmonary 
consumption ; and however agreeable to the senses 
warm air, sunny skies, and luxuriant vegetation, 
may seem, they aflford no proof of salubrity, nor of 
the beneficial effect of any climate. 

Madeira, with all its sanatory fame, is no excep- 
tion to this rule, as the meteorological observations 
of Drs. Heineken, Gourlay, and Mason, incontest- 
ably establish. Malta is subject to great vicissitudes 
of temperature, and to the baneful effects of the 
Sirocco and Libeccio— African blasts. The climate 
of the south of France is rendered most injurious to 
consumptive invalids by the influence of the Mistral, 
the scourge of Provence. The mortality from con- 
sumption, amongst the natives, shows this. Nice, 
which exhibits the luxuriant vegetation of the 
tropics, is subject to great alternations from heat to 
cold, and the deaths by phthisis are numerous even 
amongst the inhabitants. 

The climate of Italy, however delightftd to 
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persons in good health, affords no immunity from 
pulmonary disease. It has been vastly overrated, 
especially as an adjuvant in the cure of phthisis ; 
and the localities generally recommended are not 
the most favourable. For example: Northern 
Italy, which has been hitherto overlooked by the 
profession, affords, in my opinion, two of the best 
localities for the residence of pulmonary invalids 
throughout the Italian peninsula — namely, Como 
and Venice. 

Invalids residing in Italy will find the summer 
climate of Lake Como the best adapted for pectoral 
affections. The transitions of temperature are 
more gentle here than at any other station in Italy, 
and its climate approaches nearer to equability than 
elsewhere. Venice presents peculiar advantages. 
The climate of this singular city is in great measure 
exempt from those violent atmospheric perturba- 
tions which are the bane of the Neapolitan sea 
board; whilst it possesses a certain mildness of 
character and equability, often unknown in some 
of the more southern parts of Italy. Besides, the 
gondola exercise, the gliding motion and gentle 
oscillation of which are so peculiarly adapted for 
consumptive invalids. 

Genoa is admitted by all writers to be one of the 
most unfavourable localities in Italy for pulmonary 
complaints. Florence is equally prejudicial. The 
climate of Pisa is far too relaxing, humid, and 
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murky, to be beneficial in tuberculous disease. The 
Roman climate, if mild, is sedative and depressing; 
and, owing its mildness to malarious emanations, 
cannot prove sanative, particularly in a malady 
characterized by depression of the vital force, and 
accompanied by vitiated nutrition. It is a mistake 
to suppose that a >mm, humid, relaxing atmo- 
sphere, can benefit pulmonary disease. Cold, dry, 
and still air, appears a more rational indication, 
especially for invalids bom in temperate regions 
The climate of Naples is the most dangerous 
throughout Italy, for persons suflfering j&om affec- 
tions of the respimtory organa 

From the preceding summary of the characters 
manifested by the different Italian climates, it will 
be seen, that however useful they may prove in 
other complaints, one more likely to act beneficially 
in pulmonary consumption might easily be found 
within the United Kingdom. 



THE END. 
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with disappointment. The plates are beautifuUy executed, and 
faithful transcripts from nature. We cordially recommend Dr. 
Burgess's work to the profession as the best book on skin diseases 
with which we are acquainted.'* — Medical Times, 

'* We would recommend to all the careful study of the introduc- 
tion, which explains the principles of treatment most clearly, and, 
indeed, in a manner which entitles Dr. Burgess to our warmest 
praise." — Provincial Medical Journal, 
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MISS ACTON, MODERN COOKERY-BOOK. 

Modera Cookerv in all iti BrKnchei, redaced.to s Sjrstem of Baijr Pmctice. For the us« of 
Private Kamilie's. In a Seriea of Practical Receipts, all of whicn hare been itrictlv tested-, 
and are ^iTen with tlie moat minute exactness. BjrEliza Acton. New Edition ; witli InrecUons 
for CaTTiui;, and other Additions. Foolscap Sto. with Plates and Woodcuts, 7«> M. cloth. 

ADDISON.— THE HISTORY OF THE KNIGHTS TEMPLARS, 

By C.G. Addison, of the Inner Temple, Esq.. Barrlster-at-l^aw. Third Edition, corrected 
and improved : with Four Lithographic and Three Woodcat Illostratlons. Square crowu 
8to. 10«. 64. cloth. 

AIKIN.—SELECT WORKS OF THE BRITISH POETS: 

From Ben Jonsou to Coleridge. With Biographical and Critical Prefaces bj Dr. Aikin. 
A New Edition : with addition^ Selections, from more recent Poeto, bfLucjr Alltin. Mediaa^ 
8to. 18«. cloth. 

THE ARTISAN CLUB. — A TREATISE ON THE STEAM- 

ENGINE. in its Application to Mines, Mills, Steam Navigation, and Railways. By the 
Artisan Club. Edited by John Bourne, C.E. New Edition. With 80 Steel Plates, an,d 
about 350 Wood Engravings. 4to. 27i. cloth. 

BAILEY.— DISCOURSES ON VARIOUS SUBJECTS, 

Read before Literary and Philosophical Institutions. By Samuel Bailey. Anthor of 
" Essays on the Pursuit of Truth,** etc. 8vo. 8s. M. cloth. 

BAILEY.— THE THEORY OF REASONING. 

By Samuel Bailey, Anthor of ''Essays on the Pursuit of Truth,** etc. Second Edition. 
8vo. 7s. 6if. cloth. 

JOANNA BAILLIE'S DRAMATIC AND POETICAL WORKS. 

Now first collected ; complete in One Volume ; and comprising the Plays of the Pawrions, 
Miscellaneous Dramas, Metrical Legends, Fugitive Pieces (incTuding several now first pub* 
liRhed), and Ahalya Baee. Uniform with the New Edition ot Jamei NontgomeryU Poetical 
tVorki; with Portrait engraved in line by H. Kobinson, and Vignette. Square crown 8vo. 
21s. cloth ; or 42f . Itandsomely bound in morocco by Hayday. 
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BLOOMFIELD.— THE GREEK TESTAMENT: 



with co|doBS EagUsh Notes, Critical, PUIologiral, and Explanatnrjr. Potawd 
of advaaced Stwdrnta of Oinaite aad Candidatea for UoIt Orders. Bv the I 
BlooaiAold. D J>. F^SlA. KowHitiaok 1 toU. »yo. with a Map of Palsaliwa . dfc. 



TBS REV. Dit. BLOOIfFIfTLD^ AMMTfONAI. ANNOTATIONS ON THE NEW TBS- 

TAMRNT: beior a Snpplement to bis KdiUon of the Greelt Testament with RagUsh N^tes, 
in S vols. 8rn. 80 arranged as to be divisible into Two Parts, each of wliicb saaj be boaail 
the ValoaM of the Greek Tcatameat.to which it refers.. Svo. 16a. cloth. 



BLOOMFIELD.— THE GREEK TESTAMENT FOR COLLEGES 

AND SCHOOLS ; with tlioTter English Notes, Critieml, Philological, and Rzplaaatotj. 
Bjthe Rev. S. T. Bloomfield, D.D. New Edition, enlarged, with a New Map aad aa 
Index. FoolMa»%o.]OkM.elolh. 



BOURNE.-A CATECHISM OF THE STEAM-ENGINB, 

lllaatradve of the Scientific Principles opon wliich iu Operation depends, and the Pracdcal 
Details of iu Stmctore, iaita-AppUcatioas to Mines, MUis, Steam Navigation, aad Bailwajai 
with varions Suggestions of laaaaoasaMat Br John Bourae« C. S. ■dUor of " The Artiaaa 
Clab's T^oatUe mi the 8«e«B.B^i»e.*' Third Kdilkia, teviaed ead oooeetad. FoalKap 
Bvo. 6«. cloth. 

BBA3TDE.-A DICTIONARY OF SCIENCE. LITERATURE^ 

Am AfITt Coaipgisia# th» Historjr, Descriptioa, and Sclentlte Priadplos af wretj 
Beaaeh of Hasan Kaawladfos with the Derivation and DatfiytkHi of all the T«r«B ia 
goaenA aao. Edited h* Vir. T. Baaade. P.R.S.L. and £.: aaaistad by Or. J. Ca»ri«u A aew 
mad thiMMW^dily roriadL EditioiH enaeeted to the Pseaant Tiaa^ Sro. with Waadinta. 
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BXJLL.— HINTS^ TO MaTHEES. 

7or the Bbtnii|;emefit of tkeir Health daring the Period mt Vtegamner •aA In like LHMr-lB 
Roen: with mi Espoewreof PopallurRkranln connexiimwleh those siibjeets, etc.) saia flUDtt 
upon Mfaning. hy ThomM Bull, M.U. New Edition, carefully revUed and oalwfed. 
Foolscap 8to. 5«. cloth. 



In HBALTH and mSBASft. Br TiMna* liaB, M.D. h^ FltTaiehui AaeoMiwvr tctahe 
Rusbnry mdwii\MTfttB«ltatHniu NHr Bditfon, revised and entaxyed. Fcaf^.8v«. ftl. d»th. 

BUNSEK.— HIPPOLYTUS AND HIS AGE; 

Or, Doctriae and Practice- ol tkt Church of Rnnie UBderComRMKlns aad AlexaaderSttccns. 
Untk a* Afptndix, eowtataiiHr J . BemariiiBMiBMste l^iMoln Critic«>«d;B>MiM«i«m By 
C.C.J. Bantea.lKCL. ll«>ol». poMSvo. [|«NvJ^ ff«w|r. 



BUNSEN.— EGYPT'S PLACE IN UNIVERSAL HlKTOirY. 

An Historical biTestigatlon, in Fire Books. Bj C. C. J. Bunsen, O. Ph. and D.C.L. Ti 
tartetf ftwa. the Ciranat by €. H. CottreM, Kaq. M .A. Tol. 1 . eontainin; the Fltae-B)Mk, or 
ttoarces aM^Pkimeral Facta of fSgyptian ittstoffy; -with an B«yptian Qntmmme utA Metiaanvf « i' 
and a complete Ust of Hieroel/phical Signs ; an Appewdix of Antiunritiea, emhnwing Mke- 
compIeteTezt of Manetho ana Eratosthenes, ^g^yptiaca from Pliny, Strabo, etc. , and Plates 
representing the Egyptian Divinities. With many Illustrations. 8to. 28t. cloth. 

BISHOP BtTTLmwS; SKFTCH OF MODERN AND ANtOTNT 

GEOGRAPHY, f or the waaeif Scbootet. ~Aa entirely ne* gditi— tcareMjiyreiAtediiiiiaith- 
out, with such Alterations introduced as contiuuitlly progressive Discoveries nkd the latest 
Information have rendered necessary. Edited by the Author's Son, the Ki^T. Butler, 
Rector of Langar. 8vo. 9$. cloth. 

BISHOP BUTLER'S GENERAL ATLAS OF MODERN AND 

ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY. Comnrisiiig Fifty-one fnU-.coloured Mqps j with eoanlete Iho 
desesk New Etitlen^ nearly allre*eAgravod, enkuged, and greattjr iaipMvedt «m Ciiwe* 



tieas btua. the moat aatbvMie Savscas. la both the Aneienlt and Modem Mft^A* awny 
of whWh a*e anttsdy new. SdiUd by the intther's Son,, the B«a» T. B«i«i. Jtogwhtto. 
84t. haU'bottBd. 
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THE CABINET L/^WYER. 

A Popular Digest of tile- ban** of BngiaBd, Oivll andCrhnimd; wMla Dtetionat^'of Imt 
Terms, Maxims, Statutes, and JudicialAntiqutties ; Correct Tkbles of AsseasedTUBes, SHuoBif 
Duties, Excise Licences, and Post-Horse Duties; Post-Office Regulations, and Prison 
Discipline. Fifteenth Edition, with Supplements; enlarged, and corrected throoghout: 
With the Statutes of the lw« Stsaiaa awl Ugai Backaiaas to MithaeljDaji Ite«i^ 14«wt IS 
Victoria. WiMg. 8vo. lOi. 6tf. cloth. 

CAIRD.— ENGLISH AGRICULTURE m 1830 ajkp l«5tT 

Its Condition and Prospects. With Descriptions in detail of the best modes of Husbandry 

Eractised in nearly every County in England. By James Calrd, of Baldoon, AKricultnral 
ommissioner of Tint TimuiM ; Authiur ol ** High Faimiag nndec Libatal CoveaaaU.** Sptou 
14<. cloth. 

CARPENTER.— VARIETIES OF MANKIND: 

Or, an Account of the Distinctive Characters of the principal Races of Men. By W. B. 
Carpenter^ VtJX., F.R.S^ r<G.S., Examiner iu. Phyaiotog|r in.tbe Univeraltr oC irf)nd*»k 
With unmerona Engraiiiigs on Wood. Baiue Dr. Carpenter** JMlcIe on the Varieties of 
Mankind, reprinted, with AlteraiionB and Ad^tions, Unm ** XMil'* CyctoBssdia of Anatomy 
and PhysidUgy.** PostSvo. [In prgpcraUmi. 

CATLOW.— POi^LAR. GONCHOLOGY; 

Or, theShell Cabinet artSMged : bekigaiiihiitrailnation tothoHMdaniBygsteniiO^CflaMhidDgy; 
with Si sketeh.of theNatiual Hiatory of tlie Auimala^ an Aecount;o£ the FoaniUion of the 
Shellaii aadAeompleiB DoactipCiva Uat of tko Faagdttaa and Gawtofe BK^AcaeaCatlow. 
With 312 WoodcuU. Foolscap 8vo. lOs . 6d. dlol^. 
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CAYLEY.— DANTFS DIVINE COMEDY.— THE VISION OF 

HELL. Translated ia the Original TcnMry Rkynw. B7 C. B. CaTiey, B JL Foobcap 8?o. 
Cfccloth. 

CECIL. — THE STUD FARM; OR, HINTS ON BREEDING 

HORSES FOR THE TURF, THE CHASE, AND THE ROAD. Addicssrd to Breeders 
of Race Horse* and Hnnten, Landed Pronrieton, and e»pecially to Tenant Fanacts. By 
Cecil. With Frontispiece ; nniform with Banj Hieover's FrmeUe*! B»nemmuaJk^. Fd^. 
8vo. tf. half'bound. 

CHESNEY.— THE EXPEDITION FOR THE SURVEY OF 

THE RIVERS EUPH RATES AND TIGRIS, carried on Ij order of the British GovemaMnt, 
in the Yean 1836, 1836, and 1837. B7 Lieot.-Col. Cbesner, R.A. F R.S., Conunaader of the 
^cpedition. Vols. I. and II. iu rojral 8to., with a colomrcd Index Map, and anmerons Plates 
and WoodenU, 83«. cloth. 

Also, an Atlas of ThirUen Charts of the Expedition, price ll.Us. M.in case. 

*•* Tke entire wort will eonaht o/Pomr Volmtmeg, rofut 8re. embellUked with Niuetf-frven 
Plate», heaidei numeroM Woodcut Httutrution$, /roat Drawings eki^f mmd€ hf OJUer$ 
employed in tke Smrvep». 

CLISSOLD.— THE SPIRITUAL EXPOSITION OF THE APO- 

CALYPSE, as derived from the >Vritingsof the Hon. Emannel Swedenbor?: illastratcdl 
and confirmed hy Ancient and Modern Authorities. Bj the Rer. Aagnstus Clissold, M.A., 
Idrmerijof Exeter College, Oxford. 4 toIs. Two Guineas, cloth. 

CONVERSATIONS ON BOTANY. 

New Edition, improved. Foolscap Sto. with 22 Plates,7«. 6d. cloth ; withcolonred Plates,] 3«. 

CONYBEARE AND HOWSON.— THE LIFE AND EPISTLES 

OF ST. PAUL: Comprisiur »' complete Blot^raphr of the Apostle, and a Paraphrastic 
Translation of his Epistles inserted in Chronoloelcal order. Edited by the Rrr. W. J. 
Cnnjbeare, M.A. late Fellow of Trinity CoUeire, Cambridge; and the ReT.J. S. Howsoo. 
M.A. late Principal of the Collegiate Institution, LiTcrpool. With Engrarings on Steel 
and Wood of the Principal Places risited by the Apostle, from Original Drawings made on 
the spot by W. H. Bartlett ; and nnmeroas Maps, Charts, Woodcuts of Coins, etc. The 
First Volume : with Eighteen Steel Plates, Nine Maps and Plans, and numerous Woodcuts. 
4to.28«. cloth. 

*•* To form Two Volumet^ in course of publication in about Twentp Parts,priee 2s. each t 
0/ which Seventeen are now ready, 

COPLAND.— A DICTIONARY OF PRACTICAL MEDICINE. 

Comprising General Pathology, the Nature and Treatment of Diseases, Morbid Structures, 
and the Disorders especially incidental to Climates, to Sex, and to the different Epochs of 
Life, with numerous approved Formuln of the Medicines recommended . By James Copbuidy 
M.D., etc. etc. Vols. I. and II. 8to.3/. cloth ; and Parts X. to XV. 4s. 6d. each. 

CORNER.— THE CHILDREN'S OWN SUNDAY-BOOK. 

Br Miss Julia Corner, Author of *' Questions on the History of Europe," etc. With Two 
Illustrations eugrared on Steel. Square fcap.Sro. »«. cloth. 

COX.— PROTESTANTISM AND ROMANISM CONTRASTED 

BY THE ACKNOWLEDGED AND AUTHENTIC TEACHING OF EACH RELIGION. 
Edited by the Rer. John Edmund Cox, M.A. , F.S.A., of All Souls* College, Oxford ; Vicar 
of St. Helen's, Biahopsgate, London. 2 vols. 8to. 28s. cloth. 

CRESY.—AN ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF CIVIL ENGINEERING, 

HISTORICAL. THEORETICAL, and PRACTICAL. Br Edward Crcsy, F.S.A. C.B. 
lu One terf large Volume, illustrated by upwards of Three Thousand EngraTings on Wood, 
expianatorr of the Principles, Machinery, and Constructions which come under the Direetioa 
of the Civil Engineer. 8ro. 3/. 13<. 6d. cloth. 
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THE CRICKET-FIELD; 

Or, the Science and History of the Game, f UuKtrated with Diagrams, and enlivened with 
Anecdotes. By the Author of " Principles of Scientific Battliig/' etc. With Two Enrra- 
vings on Steel $ uniform with Harrg Hieover'a HuntiHg Field. Fcap. 8to. 6«. half-bonud. 

DALE.— THE DOMESTIC LITURGY AND FAMILY CHAP- 

LAIN: in Two Parts: the First Part beintf Church Serrices adapted for Domestic UsCt 
with Prayers for every Dar of the Week, selected exclusively from the Book of Common 
Prayer. Part II. comprising an appropriate Sermon for every Sunday in the Year. By 
the Rev. Thomas Dale, M.A., Cauon-Uesidcntiary of St. Faults Cathedral. 2d Edition. 
Post 4to. 2i«. cluth ; or, bound by Hayday, 31«. 6<f. calf lettered ; 60<. morocco. 



c-«.«»-i„ f THE FAMILY CHAPLAIN, price J2#. cloth, 
separately -^^^,2 DOMESTIC LITURGY, price lOs.Cd. cloth. 



DAVIS.— CHINA DURING THE WAR AND SINCE THE 

PEACE. By Sir J. F. Davis, Bart., late Her Mi^esty's Plenipotentiary iu China; Governor 
and Commander-in-Chief of the Colony of Houg-Kpng. 2vols. post 8vo. with Maps nnd 
Wood Engravings. [7n the prett. 

DELABECHE.— THE GEOLOGICAL OBSERVER. 

By Sir Henry T. Deiabeche, F.R.S. Director-General of the Genlogical Survey of the 
United Kingdom. In Une large Volume, with many Wood Engravings. 8vo. 18«. cloth. 

DELABECHE.— REPORT ON THE GEOLOGY OF CORN- 

WALL, DEVON AND WEST SOMERSET. By Sir Henry T. De la Beche, F.R.S. etc., 
Director-General of the Geological Survey of the United Kingdom. Published by Order 
of the Lords Commissioners oiH. M. Treasury. Svo.with Maps, Woodcuts, and 12 lart:c 
Plates, 14«. cloth. 

DE LA RIVE'S WORK ON ELECTRICITY.— A TREATISE 

ON ELECTRICITY; ITS THEORY AND PRACTICAL APPLICATION. ByA.De la 
Bive, of the Academy of Geneva. Illustrated with numerous- Wood Engravings . ■ 2 vols. 8vo . 

[/ft the preu. 

DENNISTOUN.— MEMOIRS OF THE DUKES OF URBINO; 

Illustrating the Arms, Arts, and Literature of Italy, from MCCCCXL. to MDCXXK. By 
James Dennistonn, of Dennistoun. With numerous Portraits, Plates, Fac-similes, and 
Engravings on Wood. 8 vols; square crown 8vo. 3/. 8f . cloth. 

DISCIPLINE. 

By the Author of "Letters to my Unknown Friends,*' "Twelve Years Aaro," **Sbrac 
FassaKes from Modem History," and <* Letters on Happiness.'* Second Edition, enlarged . 
18mo.2«.6rf. cloth. 

EASTLAKE. — MATERIALS FOR A HISTORY OF OIL 

PAINTING. By Charles Lock Eastlake, Esq. P.R.A. F.R.S. F.S.A. Secretary to the Royal 
Commission for Promoting the Fine Arts in connexion with the rebuilding of the Houses of 
Parliament, etc. 8vo. 16s. cloth. 

*«* Fol. II. On the Italian Praetiee of Oil Painting f it preparing for publication, 

THE ENGLISHMAN'S GREEK CONCORDANCE OF THE 

NEW TESTAMENT; being an attempt at a Verbal Connexion between the Greek 
and the English Texts ; including a Concordance to the Proper Names; with Indexes, 
Greek'English and Engliah'Greek. Second Edition, carefully revised t with a new Index, 
Greek and English. Royal 8vo. 42s. 

THE ENGLISHMAN'S HEBREW AND CHALDEE Con- 
cordance OP THE OLD TESTAMENT; being an attempt at a Verbal Connexion be- 
tween the Original and the English Translations t with Indexes, a List of the Proper Names 
and their Occurrences, etc. etc. 2 vols, royal 8vo. 31. ISji. 6tf . cloth; large paper, 4f . 14r. 6d, 
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EPHEMERA.— THE BOOK OF THE SAUaO». 

InTtmSiMts.. Pnt I. TIte Theoty, Priaciplm^ aad Fcactiiee;«f 

with lirts of feod.anbnnikiriln Ca»cw«yr good Eimt In tk* 

HfaMoRr af ite. 8«diiiim^all il» known lUkits dMorfte^ m 

BreediofF it explained. Utefullf illustrated with nnmeroHB coloured engrBvincB of SnloMa 

Flies uid Salmon Frr. By Kphemera, Author of ** A Hand-Book of Anj^ng t^* aoiMad kf 

Aiidreur DousiaKot faiTealiiD, Muaakn of the Dnka at 8«tkcrifead's ~ 

Footscap 9fo. uath cottnued PtMsa, lis. elotk. 




EPHB]fEaiL*-A HAND-BOOK OF ANGLING: 

Tearhinjf Fly Flkhing', TroIHoff, Bottom Flskinf , and Salmon Fhkinr. Wllk 
History of River FUb, and the best 



Edition, enlarged and improved. 



Modes of CatcUaff tliam. Bf Spke: 
FDoteeapfivo. witkWkod.akgnirittt«*,SaL 
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EBMAN.— TRAVELS IN SIKEMA: 

lodndinir EiKTiniona Nordiwanlft, dowa.tlie Oki^ to tke Folar CSrole* ami^ 
to the CMiMe Frontier. ByAdolph Bmnm. 'Dramditfed by W. D. Caola||» 
•*The Uixtpry of Maritime and Inland Discorery.'* 2 vols. 8to. with ~' 
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FORBES.— DAQCHCEY ANI> THfi VABOMXSSi 

Haing tfaa-Jotttaaleof Two Missions to tke Kiac oC Dakonaa* aa4 BeiAdeiMB it klB.Cetital 
la tke Yean IS4» aad. ISfiO. By Pvedeidck B. Fortaea, Goauaenda% R.N^ F JLCkSi, lilknr 
of ** FiTe Years in China.'* and ** Six Months in the African Blockade.** Wltk 10 Plated 

printed in colour*, and Wood EngraTings. 2 toIs. post 8to. 21s. cloth. 

FOEESTEB AND BEDDULPH.— NOKfFAT IN 18*8 & I8«K: 

ContaininK RanUea. amooff tlw FMds aad Qonb af tbm^ CaateaL aad WceteaK WatifeU | 

and including Remarks on its Political, Military, Ecclesiastical, and Seoial Oraaniiallna. 
By Thomas Forester, Esq. With Extracts from the Journals of Lieuteaant M. srSiddnlph, 
Royal Artillery. With a coloured Map, Wood EngraTings, and 10 coloured Platee bom 
Drawings made oa the Stpot. 8to. 18s. doth. 



FOSS.—THE JUDGES OF ENGIAND: 

With Sketches of their Lives, and Miscellaneous Notices connected with theConrUi atWeat- 
aiinster from the time of the Conquest. By Edward Foas, F.S.A., of tke laaar Teo^e. 
VoU. 1. K. III. aad I V. 8««. Mk dotk 

FRANCIS. -THE HISTORY OF T^ BANK OF BUeLAKD; 

lU Times and Traditions. By John Francis. Third Edition . 2 vols. 8to. 21«. cloth. 






FRANCIS.— A HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH RAILWAY; 

lu Social Relations and Rerelatioas. By John Frant^. 2TolB.9vo.Mi.,daA. 

FRANCIS. — CHRONICLES AND CHARACTERS OF THE 

STOCK BXCHaNGS By JohaFcaBcis. Second. EdUioa. 8i>o. 12t. clocks 

THE POETICAL. WORKS OF CMVER. GOUDSMTH. 

Ilinstrated by Wood Engravings, from Desiipas by Members of the Etching Club. Edited 
by Bolton Corney, Esq. Uniform with Thom»en'» Sea$on» UlnttToted bp tke EUkimg Cimk. 
S^arbcaown 8vo.^s. doth ; ox 36k. bound ia moracco, by Hajtdaf » 

GOSSE;— A NATXJRALIST^S SOJOURN IN JAMAICA. 

By P. H. GOsse, Esq. Author of "The Birds of Jaaudca.^ '^Fopalar BdUelk •odclwlcigf »** 

etc. _With coloured Plates. Post 8vo. 14j. cloth. 

GRAHAM.— EWSUSH; OR^ THE ART OT CQMCPOSITiaK. 

Baplainedi ia a Seiies of InatncCiaoa and Bimaq^jbea. By SL IwCiMheBS^ MesaMM«i»ra- 
iikted andu iaspaaead. Gkolaeai flvck 6«. olotk. 



puBLUmoi BV MaasM. KOiIiOMAlf aio Co. ^1 

John Hkmpilen Gurne j> ]II.A., Rector of St. Maiy'i, Mary-le-bone . Fcap. MmmJf»- M.^ipth . 

GWILT.— AN ENCYCLOPiEDIib OF ARCHITECTURE: 

Historical, Theoreticid. and Prnctieal. Br Jesepli Gwilt. UltastnUcd mith^ nore tban 
Ou Thmsand Btagrmrinn on Wood, from Dcaifm by J. S. Owllt. Second Kdition, with 
Supplementai View ai <we> S yjuiagti yaad StaMlltf of Gothic iltrduMlctarei Coapriaing 
upwards of £ig:ht7 additional woodcuts. 8vo. 52j. 6d. cloth. 

SCrPPLSMBNT. OompiWaff »Vieir «f th» SjioMieteFMiA StaUUtr •! GothfetAvdiileetaaaft 
Addenda to tile Oosearjr; and an Index t» the oitire Work. With vprnrdn of tif/btr 
Woodantlib Bra. (b.elatfc. 

HATJ/S (SIDNEY) GENERAL LARGE UBRARY ATLAS OF 

FIFrV-TlStBR Maps Mac M is. hj Tliu.) .with the Dirisions and BamAaitaLaBKftdlJr 
Qolonradf and/ aa iUpfeaMtlcal Indnvofr aH'tla Names eositaJned in tlH^Mcpa, wUla their 
Xditikada and liMq^tnde. A» entlrebt New Edition, eomcted tfatoofhont ttam tfe* best 
and noafe reoenfer itatborities ; with afi the RaBways laid dawn, and ■Maar' of IkeJfUv* '«- 
drawn and re-engraved. Colombierdtab SI. U» baU-bewMl i» : 



HARRIS(W.— (W THE RKE, KtOGRE^, AND PRESENT 

STfUJCnrSB OF Tine mmsUSm LANG^IAGB. By the BeT.St.BhRiH»««M.A.,Ute \ 
Tttivw tt Q«eeit^ College, Osfbrd. FostSra. 8«. Qd. doth. i 

I 

HARRY HIEQVER.— THE HUNTING-FIELD. 

By Hivry Hleover. Author of «• Stable Tfelli and Thble Talh: or, Sp^tadcs. iaa Tnnng 
Sportsmen;**' With ¥»» Plttea^oae refvaeenting **^T1le Right 8<irt s*** Ida other* *'The 
Wrong Sort.** Veap. 8fO. Ar. hw^boiwd. 

HARRY HIEOVER.— PRACTICAL HORSEMANSHIP. 

By Harry Hieover. Author of ** Stable Tnlk and Table Thllt; or, S^MCtaelea fbr Yanng 
S po rt am e n .**' WiOt t FlaUs» ooe vepraaasting-** Goinr tilco ViTorkmen i*^ the ottaor, ** Going 
Hke Mnflh.** Foolacap 9ro. k. half-bonad. 



HARRY H1E0VER.^THE STUD, FOR PRACTICAL PlIB- 

P03RS AND; PRACTICAL MBN: brinr a-Goide to the Choice of a Horse for nae more ) 
dtenlBnrrium. BSpHteryHieorer, Author of •'•Ste]»Ie Talk and Thbie Talk.** Waii2 Plates, W. 
one repreaentinc;**'A pretty good aortfor moat purpoaes;** the other, ***Ragtlier' »-bad 
8oatfor«B]rp«rpoBC." FoolKap8ro.fiK.h«ICbQttiid. , ^^ 

HARRY HIEOVER.— THE POCKET AND THE STUD; » 

Or, Practical Hints on the Management of the Stable. By Harry Hieorer, Anthor of 
*■* Stabte Talk and Tablo Thlfc; or, Sfectm:tea for Young SpoftmiMn.'*' Wkth »Poat*atoof 
tlic Aodior ojiL his favourite Bbrse ** Rhxleqaln.'* 2d BdUioiu 9ooUcafk8iD. H. halfrbmmd. 

HARRY HIEOVER.— STABLE TALK AND TABLE TALK; ^ 

Or, SPECTACLES for YOUNG SPORTSMSN. By Harry Hicosea. New JCditian. S;««k. i 
Sto. wUh fQrtaAit,,24a. simlb. 

HAWKER.— INSTRUCTIONS TO YOUNG SPORrrSMEBT 

In all that relates to Guns and Shooting . By Lieut. Col. P. Hawker. 9th edition, corrected, 
enlargred, and improved; with Eirbty-five ^lates and Woodcuts, byAdlard andBrausion, 
from Drawings by C . Varley , Dickes, etc. 8vo. 21s. cloth. 

HAYDN'S BOOK OF DIGNITIES: 

Containing Rolls of the OfBrial Personagea of the British Empire, Civil, Ecclesiastical, 
Judicial, Military, Naval, and Municipal, from the Earliest Periods to the Present Time : 
compiled chiefly from the Records of tiio Public Offices. Together with the SB«vaeignir<oi 
Europe, from the Foundatk>»of their reapeetive i>tate8; the Peetago of England and of 
Great BaHain t and nnmerens other Lists. Boimf a New KiUtion, improved/ and-conthmed, 
of BEATSOCV'S POLITICAL INDEX. B«r Joseph Hoydtt, Compiler «C •^ThoJUedhaarr 
of Dates," and othorWbrka. Svo. 25«. haK-Uwid;. 
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NEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS 



SIR JOHN HERSCHEL.— OUTLINES OF ASTRONOMY. 

Bf Sir John F. W. Henchel, Bart. etc. New Edition { witli Plates and BaKravings on Wood. 
8vo.l8«. cloth. 

HINTS ON ETIQUETTE AND THE USAGES OF SOCIETY: 

With a Glance at Bad Habit*. B7 hyoeyS^. **Manner8 make the Man." NewEditiou, 
reriied (with Additioua) by a Ladyof Rank. Foolscap 8to. 2«. M. cloth. 

HOLLAND.— MEMOIRS OF THE WHIG PARTY DURING MY 

TIME. B7 Henry Richard Lord Holland. Edited by his Son. Henry Edward Lord Holland. 
Vol. I. post 8to. 9«. 6tf. cloth. 

LORD HOLLAND'S FOREIGN REMINISCENCES.— FOREIGN 

RE.\IIN1SCENCES. By Henry Richard Lord Holland. Comprising Anecdotes, and an 
Account of such Persons and Political Intrigues in Forei|rn Countries as ha:re fallen 
within his Lordship's Ubserration. Kdited by his Son, Henry Edward Lord Holland. 
With Fac-simile. Second Edition. Post Sro. 10«. M. 

HOLLAND.— CHAPTERS ON MENTAL PHYSIOLOGY. 

By Henry Holland, M.D.. F.R.S., etc.. Fellow of the Royal College of Phvsiciaos; Phjsl- 
ciaii Extraordinary to the Queen ; and Physician in Ordinary to His Royal Highness Pnnce 
Albert. 8to. 

HOOK (DR. W. F.)— THE LAST DAYS OF OUR LORD'S 

MINISTRY; A Course uf Lectures on the principal Erents of Passion Week. By Walter 
Farquhar Hook, D.D.. Vicar of Leeds, Prebendary of Lincoln, and Chaplain in Ordinaxy to 
the Queen. New Edition. Foolscap 8to. 6«.clotb. 

HOOKER— KEW GARDENS: 

Or a Popular Guide to the Roynl Botunic Gardens of Kew. By Sir William Jackson Hooker, 
K.H. D.C.L. F.R.A. & L.S. etc. etc. Director. New Edition; with noucrons Wood- 
Engravings. 16ino. price dd. sewed. 

HOOKER AND ARNOTT.— THE BRITISH FLORA; 

Comprising the Phienogamous or Flowerinir Plants, aud the Ferns. The Sixth Edition 
with Additions and Corrections, ami numerous Figures, illustrative of the Umbelliferous 
Plants, the Composite Plantu, the Grasses, and the Ferns. By Sir W. J. Hooker. F.B.A. 
and L.S. etc., and G. A. Walker Arnott, LL.D. F.L.S. and R.S. Ed.; Regius Profeasaor 
of Botanr in the Uiiiversity of Glasgow. I2mo. with 13 Plates, 14«. cloth; or with the Plates 
colourea, price 21<. 

HORNE (THE REV. T. H.)— AN INTRODUCTION TO THE 

CRITICAL STUDY AND KNOWLEDGE OF THE HOLY SCRIPTURES. By the 
Rev. Tbomas Hartwell Horne.B.D. of St. John's College, Cambridge. New Edition, rerlaed 
and corrected ; with Maps and Fuc-similes. 5 vols. 8to. 3/. 3*. cloth ; or 5/. bound in calf. 

HORNE (THE REV. T. H.)-A COMPENDIOUS INTRODUC- 
TION TO THE STUDY OF THE BIBLE. Bv the Rev. Thomas Hartwell Home, B D. of 
St. John's College, Cambridge. Being an Analvsts of his *' Introduction to the Critical Study 
and Knowledge of the Holy Scriptures." New Edition. l2mo. with Maps and Bngravingi, 
9*. boards. 

HOWITT.— THE CHILDRENS YEAR. 

By Mary Howitt. With Four Illustrations, engraved by John Absolon, from Origioal 
Designs by Anna Mary Howitt. Square 16mo.5«. cloth. 



HOWITT.— THE BOY'S COUNTRY BOOK ; 

Being the real Life of a Country Boy, written by Himself: Exhibitintr all the Amusements, 
Pleasures, and Pursuits of Children in the Country. Edited by William Howitt, author of 
•* The Rural Life of England," etc. New Edition. Fcap.8vo. with 40WoodcuU, 6«.cloth. 



W.- 



HO WITT.— VISITS TO REMARKABLE PLACES; 

Old Halls, Battle-Fleldi, ud Scene* illnstntWe of Strikinf Passages in Eng-liah Hiitorx and 
Poetrj. By William Howitt. New Edition ; with 40 Woodcuts. Medium 8to. Sis. cloth. 

SECOND SERIES, cbieflr in the Counties of DUBHAM and NORTHUMBERLAND, with a 
Stroll along the BORDER. With upwards of 40 highly-finished Woodcuts, from Diawings 
made on the spot. Medium 8to. 21«. cloth. 

HOWITT.— THE RURAL LIFE OF ENGLAND. 

By William Howitt. New Edition, corrected and revised. With KngraTings on Wood by 
Bewick and Williams { ouiformwith FUitt to Remarkable Places. Medium 8T0.21«.cloth. 

HUDSON.— THE EXECUTOR'S GUIDE. 

ByJ.C.Hudson, Esq., late of the Legacy Duty Office, London (author of** Plain Directions 
for Making Wills,"aud** The Parent's Hand-Book.'^ New Edition. Foolscap 8ro. 5s. cloth. 

HUDSON.— PLAIN DIRECTIONS FOR MAKING WILLS 

In conformity with the Law, and particularlywith reference to the Act 7 Wm. IV. and IVict. 
c. 36. To which is added, a clear Exposition of the Law relating to the Distribution of Per- 
sonal Estate in the case of Intestacy ; with two Forms of Wills, and much useful Information, 
etc. By J. C. Hudson, Esq. 'NewEditiou, corrected. Fcap.8To.2«.6if. cloth. 

*•* Theabove Two Worktmajf be kadin One Folumef price le.cloth. 

HUMBOLDT.— ASPECTS OF NATURE, 

In Different Lands and Different Climates , with Scientific Elacidatlons. By Alexander Von 
Humboldt. Translated, witli the Author's sanction and co-operation, and at his express 
desire, by Mrs. Sabine. 16mo. 6s. cloth: or in 2 TOls. 3«. 6tf. each cloth; 2«. 6if. each 
sewed. 



BARON HUMBOLDT'S COSMOS; 

Or, a Sketch of a Physical Description of the Unlrerse.* Translated, with the Author's 
sanction and co-operation, under the superintendence of Lieutenant-Colonel Edward Sabine, 
F.R.S. For. Sec. R.S. New Edition. Vols. I. ancl II. 16mo. 3«. 6tf. each cloth ; 2s. 6rf. 
each sewed: or in post 8ro. price 12s. each. Vol. III. Part I. post S^o. 6«. cloth: or in 
16mo. 2«.6rf. sewed; 3f.6<f. cloth. Part II.Sto. post 7'* cloth; and in 16mo. 3s. sewed, or 
4s. cloth. 

SENTIMENTS AND SIMILES OF SHAKSPEARE." 

A Clasbified Selection of Similes, Definitions, Descriptions, and other remarkable Passages 
in Shakspeare's Plays and Poems. With an elabomtely illuminated Border in the charac- 
teristic Style of the Ellsabetban Period, and other Embellishments ; bound in tcit massive 
carved and pierced covers, containing in deep relief a medallion Head and Cypher. The 
lUnminations and Ornaments designed and executed by Henry Noel Humphr^s. Square 
post 8to. price.One Guinea. 



MRS. JAMESON'S LEGENDS OF THE MONASTIC ORDERS 

As represented in the Fine Arts. Containing St. Benedict and the early Benedictines in 
Italy, France. Spain, and Flanders i the Benedictiuep in England and in Germany ; the 
Reformed Benedictines ; early Royal Saints connected with the Benedictine Older ; the 
Augnstines ; Orders derived from tlie Augustine Rule ; the Mendicant Orders ; the Jesuits ; 
and the Order of the Visitation of St. Mary. Forming the Sccond Sbrixs of Sacred and 
Legendary Art. With Eleven Etchings by the Author, and 84 Woodcuts. Square crown 
8vu. 28s. cloth. 



MRS. JAMESOIl'S SACRED AND LEGENDARY ART; 

Or, Legends of the Saints and Martvrs. First Sbribs. Containing, Legends of the 
Angels and Archangels ; the Evangelists and Apostles ; the Greek and Latin Fathers; the 
Magdalene ; the Patron Saints ; the Virgin Patronesses ; the Martyrs ; the Bishops'; the 
Hermits ; and the Warrior-Saints of Christendom. Second Edition, printed in One Voiame 
for the convenience of Students and Travellers ; with numerous Woodcuts, and Sixteen 
Etchings by the Author. Square crown 8vo. 28s. cloth. 



^«: 
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NEW W0KE8 AFD KSW BOISI^KS 



MRS. JAMESON'S LEGENDS OF THE MADOKNA^ 

A« sMreteated In the Fine Arte. Vonmiag tha Tbibb arndtowOmMiig 9m 
mmt Itt^eHSmrg Art. Br Hrs. Jmwmmi, Antlvat- of ** Chmdatictiee of 
H^tkZtchingi Dy tlie Antnor, and Kagrariogs on Wood. Square ervtm 8ro. 

iiutieprtaam 



J9t .Smered 
etc 



JEFFREY (LORD).— CONTRIBUTIONTS TO THE EDINBURGH 

RRVIRW^. Bf FrancieJeffrey.Iate One of the Jadfea in the Court of Seeaion in Scotland. 
Second Edition. 8 vola . Sto. 42$ .eloih. 



f 



BISHOP JEREMY TAYLOR'S ENTTRE WORKS: 

With the Life by Bishop Heber. Revised and corrected by the Rct. Charles Pasre Eden, 
Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford, lu Ten Voiojnes. Vols. 11. to IX. ^o. price Half-ai- 
Gtduea each. 



%* 3^711111 Folmme C^** the Ingt tn order f/" Tchli«ak»>, mill ( 
Life «/ Jrrtmf T^jrler, egtendtd by the Editor. 

IFol. X. itte tkeprnt. 



READINGS FOR EVERY DAY IN LENT. 

rU^or. ay die Anthor «r Mjiflu^ 
?c«^ 8vo. fie.«l0th. 



Compiled feoA the Writing! of J 

*'Thc OhUd*e,Fbat History of ftenc,^' etc. 



•* 



JOHNSTON.— A NEW DICTIONARY OF GEOGRAPHY, 

Descriptive, Physical, Statistical, and Historical t Forming a complete General Uaaettccr 
of the World. By Alexander Keith Johnston, F.RJ$.E. PaijG.S. F.G^S.t Ge^fnpknrsft 
Edinborgh in Ordinary to HerKi^ty ; Author of <'The Pbysleal Atias -dt 1«««nd Pfae. 

- r In One Volnme of .1,440 payss, compcisinf MnW «lty Th a n sn n d Jfiaanes of 

««o. 3I>. oloth.} oratrongly hiilf-4raitanl in mssia, mth-teniUe baak»^pilw41«. 



KEMBLE.— THE SAXONS IN ENGLAND: 

A History of the English Commonwealth till the period of the Nonam Con|ne«l» 
Mitchell Kemble,M.A., F.C.P.S., etc. 3 vols. 8iw.28«. cloth. 



KIRBY JlND SPEBTCE.— an INTRODUCTION TO ESTTO- 

MOLOOT; or, Element «f aiie Nstwnl Hbtnry of Insects: eompfMsig ns^nevonnt of 
noxious and useful Insects, of their Metamorphoses, Food, Stratarenu, 'lliMt«Mons, 
Societies, Motions, Noises, Hybernation, Instinct, etc. Bv W. Kirby, M.A. F.R.S. & L.S. 
Rector of Barham ; and W. Spence, Esq., F.R.S. & L.S . Mew Edition, enlarged. S toIs. 
8to.31«.M. cloth. 



L. E. L.— THE POETICAL WORKS OF LETITIA KLEZIBETH 

I>AWDONi OwMmaliv :thc JMRROViaAIDRIGB. the VKNETIAN BRACBUST. the 
OOLIXBM VIOL^, the TROUBAiXMUU asal oSier Roettenl Semains. 
uniform with Moore's Songt^ Balladty and Saertd Songi; with 3 F«j 
Doyle. StoIs. 16mo. 10«. cloth} morocco, 2i«. 



LAWG^NOTES ON THE PCO^ITICAL AND SOCLAi STATE 

OP BOITOAIK AND THfi DUCHOS CrpVOLKTBIK AND^JISWICK. BwHannel 
LalnKi 'Esq., Aunhor of ''Journal ofv RosidBiKe-in Norway,'' **A Tour hi Sweden/* 
**-«k«m<afial!tereUer,".«tc. £/*• tkwprwm. 

LAING.— OBSERYATIONS ON THE SOCLA.L AlTD Poli- 
tical STATR OF THE EUROPKAN PEOPLE IN 1848 AND 1849 > being the Second 
Series of *« Notes of a Traveller.'* By Samuel Laing, Esq., author of ** A Jonmal of aResl' 
denee in Norway,'* the Tnuulation of *' The Heinakringia," and-of " Notes ofaTnvnlte 
on the Social and PoEtkna StnU .of FrsBoe, Crossin,** etc 8r o. lis. doth. 



LARDKER.— THE GREAT EXHIBmON AND LONDCW IN 

]f«L. RorlOTMil by Dr. Laxdner, Michdl Okevalkr, John Lc m ol nne, md Umctot Bcriion. 



I. U>NGMAK *■ 
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LARDNER'S CABINET CTCT-0F^D3A. 

aK^'dl. JoS-VbllllJU. V.R°S^IJ.S^i- '.1°/. — '•,. '!„'.,!._" .»>-■...* 5!__- ^.b 




16 NEW WOBKS AMD NEW EDITIONS 

LAT HAUL— ON DISEASES OF THE HEART. 



Lcetwes 
By P. M. 

BarthoUnaew 



I OB SvhiiccU eoaaectcd witk Cliainil Mediciae ; coaqici^of DUeaaes of the Heart. 
. LatluuB, MJ). Fhrsirian Extfaordiaary to tke Qaeen ; aad lata PkjalciaB to St. 
MBcw'i Uo^ital. New Edition. S Tob. Uao. 18». clotk. 



LEE.— ELEMENTS OF NATLTIAL HISTORY; OR, FIRST 

PRINCIPLES^ OF ZOOLOGY. For the Use of SchooU and Yomaf Peraau: coapriaiaf 
the Priaciplr* of Clauifieatioa, iatcnperscd witk aatasiuc and iaatnictiTe Aecaaata of tke 
■MMtreauirkable Aniiaala. By Mrs. R. Lee. New EJittoa, revised aad ealatfedt witli 
aaaKTOos additiooal Woodcata. Foolscap 8to. "!», Sd. dotk. 

LETTERS ON HAPPINESS, ADDRESSED TO A FRIEND. 

By the AnthoreM of •• Letters to My ITnknown Frieads/* "Twelve Yean Afo, a Tale,** 
*' Soaia Passages from Modern History," and " DiacipUae.** Foolscap 8ro. 8». clotk. 

LETTERS TO MY UNKNOWN FRIENDS. 

By a Lady. Third Editioa. Foolscap 8to.8». clotk. 

LINDLEY.— AN INTRODUCTION TO BOTANY. 

ByProf.J. Undiey, Ph.D., F.R.S.L.S. etc. New Edition, with CorrectioaaaMlnameruus 
Additions. 2 rois.Svo. with Sis Plates and nnmerons Woodcuts* 24«. clotk. 

LINDSAY.— OUR NAVIGATION and MERCANTILE MARINE 

LAWS considerrd with a View to their general Revision and Consolidatloa ; also, an 
Inquiry into the piincipal Maritime Institutions. By W. S. Lindsay. 8to. 7$, W. clotk. 

LINWOOD (W.)— ANTHOLOGIA OXONIENSIS; 

Sire, Florilegium e luslbut poeticis diTersorum Oxoniensium Graeis et Latinisdeeerptuia. 
Curaute tiuiielmo Linwood, M.A. iBdis Chiisti Alummo. Svo.lis. clotk. 

t 

LITTON.— THE CHURCH OF CHRIST, 

In Us Idea, Attributes, and Ministrr : with a particular reference to tke Controversr on 
the Subject between Romanists and Ihroteatants. By the Rer. Edward Arthur Uttoa, li.A., 
Perpetual CuraU of Stockton Heath; and Vice*Plincipal of St. Edmund Hall, Ozfard. 
8ro. 16s. cloth. 

LORIMER.— LETTERS TO A YOUNG MASTER MARINER 

On some Subjects connected with his Callinf . By the late Charles Lorimer. A New Kdl* 
tiou. Foolscap 8to . &•. M. cloth. 

LOUDON.— THE AMATEUR GARDENERS CALENDAR: 

Bein^ a Monthly Guide, as to what should be avoided as well as what should be dona In a 
Garden in each Month > with pbdn Rules kow to do what is requisite t Directions for laylBf 
out and planting KUrheu and Flower Gardens, Pleasure Grounds, and Shrubberies ; aM a 
short account, in each Month, of the Quadrupeds, Birds, and Insects, then most injniiona to 
Gardens. By Mrs. Loudon. 16mo. with numerous WoodEngravinc*»7«*6<f*clotk. 

LOUDON— THE LADYS COUNTRY COMPANION; 

Or, How to EnjoT s Country Life Rationally. By Mrs. Loudon, author of * * Gardening for 
Ladies," etc. Kew Edition. Foolscap 8vo., with Plate and Woodcuts, 7«.6d. cloth. 

LOUDON'S SELF-INSTRUCTION FOR YOUNG GARDENERS, 

Foresters, BailifTs, L«iid Stewards, and Farmers} in Arithmrtie, Book-keeping, Geo- 
metry. Mensuration, Practical Trigonometry, Mechanics, Land-Surveylng, LevisUiag-, 
Planning and Mappini^, Architectural Drawing, and Isometrlcal Projection andPerspeetivo i 
with Examples shewing their applications to Horticultural and Agricultural Purpoaoa. 
AVith a Portrait of Mr. Loudon, and a Memoir by Mrs. London. Svo.witkWoodBngravllin, 
7*. M. cloth. 



PUBLISHED BY MBSSBS. LONGMAN AND CO. 1? 

LOUDON»S ENCYCLOPiEDIA OF TREES AND SHRUBS: 

Beinf the Arborttmm »t Prut(eetum Britaunlemm abridged: contidning the HardjrTreek 
and shrubs of Great Britain, Native and Foreign, tcientificaliT andpopnlarly described : 
with their Propagation, Cultare» and Uaei in the Aru. With about St,000 Kngnvinga on 
Wood. 8to. 2/. lOf . cloth. 

LOUDON'S ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF GARDENING: 

Comprising the TheorT and Practice of Hotticoltare, Floricnltore, Arborlcoltare, and 
Lauoacape Gardening : luclnding all the latest ImproTements t a General History of Garden- 
ing in all Coontries t and a Statistical View of its Present State ; with Suggestions for its 
Future Progress in the British Isles. By J. C. Loudon, F.L.S. H.S., etc. Illustrated with 
many hnnored Engrarings on Wood by Branston. New EiUtion, corrected and improved 
by Mrs. London, ovo.fiw. cloth. 

LOUDONS ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF AGRICULTURE: 

Comprising the Theory and Practice of the yaluation, Transfer, Laying-out, Improvement, 
and Management of Landed Property, and of the cultivation and economy of the Animal and 
yegetable Productions of Agriculture, including all the latest improvements. Fifth 
Edition ; with upwards of 1,1UU Engravings on Wood by Branston. 8vo. 2 1. 10«. cloth. 

LOUDON'S ENCYCLOPAEDLAl OF PLANTS: 

Including all the Plants which are now found in, or have been iutrodnced into.Great Britain 
giving their Natural History, accompanied by such Descriptions, Engraved Figures, and 
Elementary Details, as may enable a beginner, who is a mere English reader, to discover the 
name of every Plant which he may find In flower, and acquire all the information respecting 
itwhichis usefuland interesting. ByJ. C.Loudon,F.L.S.,etc. The Specific Characters 
by an Eminent Botanist; the Drawings by J.D. C. Sowerby. New Edition, corrected 
throughout and brought down to the year 1852, by Mrs. Loudon. [/« tk« frtu. 



LOUDONS ENCYCLOPEDIA OF COTTAGE, FARM, AND 

VILLA ARCHITECTURE and FURNITURE. Containing Designs for Cottages. Villas, 
Farm Houses. Farmeries, Country Inns, Public Houses, Parochial Schools, etc. t with the 
requisite Fittings-np, Fixtures, and Furniture, and appropriate Offices, Gardens, and Garden 
Scenery: each Design accompanied by Analytical and Cfritieal Remarks. By J. C. Loudon, 
F.L.S. etc. New Edition, Edited by Mrs. Loudon. With more than 2/)00 Engravings on 
Wood. 8vo. 63«. cloth. , 

LOUDON'S HORTUS BRITANNICUS; 

Or, Catalogue of all the Plants indigenous to, cultivated in, or introduced into Britain. An 
entirely New Edition corrected throughout: with a Supplement, including all the New 
Planu down to March, 1850 1 and a New General Index to the whole Work. Edited by* Mrs. 
Loudon ; assisted by W. H. Baxter and David Wooster. 8vo. 31«. 6tf. cloth. 

SUPPLEMENT. 

Inclnding all the Plants introduced into Britain, all the newly discovered British Species, 
and all the kinds originated in British Gardens, up to March 1850. With a new General 
Index to the whole work. By W. H. Baxter and D. Wooster, under the direction of Mrs. 
Loudon. 8vo. 14i. cloth. 

» 

LOW.— ON LANDED PROPERTY, AND THE ECONOMY OF 

ESTATES: Comprehending the Relations between Landlord and Tenant, and the Princi- 
ples and Forms of Leases; of Farm Buildings, Enclosures, Dridus, Embankments, Roads, 
and other Rural Works, Minerals, and Woods. Bv David Low, Esq. F.R.S.B. ete., author 
of ** Elements of Practical Agriculture," etc. 8vo. vrith numerous Wood EngravlngS| 
21«. cloth. 

LOW.— ELEMENTS OF PRACTICAL AGRICULTURE: 

Comprehending the Cultivation of Plants, the Husbandry of the Domestic Animals, and the 
Economy of the Farm. Bv David Low, Esq. F.R.S.E., Professor of Agriculture in the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh. New Edition; with an entirely new set of above 200 Woodcuts. 
8vo.A«. cloth. 

MACAULAY.— THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 

From the Accession of James II. Bj Thomas Babiogton Macanlay. ■ New Edition. Vols. I. 
and II. 8vo. 82«. cloth. 
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MACAULAY.— CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL ESSAYS Con- 
tributed TO THBRDINBDRGH REVIEW. Bj ThomM Babinoton Mnranltf. New 
Bditinn, complete in One Volame ; with Portrait bv E. U. Ediiis, engrsred in line-br 6. W. 
GreatbaHi, and Tifnette. Square crown 8to. Hi. cloth; 30«. calf eztn, hj iiajday. 
—Or (Sixth Edition) in iTob.Svo. 36«. cloth. 

MACAULAY.— LAYS OF ANCIENT ROME: 

With Itbt and Tbb Abmasa.. By Thoaaa Babington Macaidaj. NewBditlon. Umo. 
4». M.eloth; moroeeo, lOt. W. {pommd hg Bmg^mg) . 

MR. MACAULATS LAYS OF ANCIENT ROME. 

With numerons Ulnstraiions, Original and from the Antiqne, drawn on Wood by George 
Scharf, Jan. and eiigraved by Samuel Williami. New Edition. Fcap. 4to. 21«. boarda; 
morocco, 42«. {bound bf Uafdap). 

MACDONALD.— VILLA VEROCCHIO; OR, THE YOUTH OF 

LEONARDO DA VHTCI: a Tale. By the late Diana Louisa Macdonmld. Fcap. 8vo. 
6«. cloth. 

MACKAY. — THE SCENERY AND POETRY OP THE 

BNOLISH LAKES t A Summer Ramble. Br Charlee Mnehay, B«q. LL.Du, Aothor of 
**The Salanaadrine,** etc. With beautifnl Wood Bngtanrings ftum Original Sketches. A 
New and cheaper Bditlon, with additional lUnatiatlOBa. Post 8ro . 7$. M. doth. 

MACKINTOSH'S (SIR JAMES) MISCELLANEOUS WORKS; 

Including his Contribntioits to The EDINBURGH REVIEW. A New Edition, complete 
ill One Volume ; with Portrait engrared in line by W. Oreatbach» and Vignette. Square 
crown Sro. 31«. cloth} or 'JOt, calf extra by Hajrday. 

M'CULLOCH.-A DICTIONARY, GEOGRAPHICAL, STATIS- 
TICAL, AND HISTORICAL, of the rarious Countries, Places, and Principal Natural 
Obiects in the World. By J. R. M'Cnlloch, Esq. Illustrated with Six large Maps. New 
Edition, corrected and in part re-written j with a Supplement. 2 thick vols. tiro. (S3«. cloth. 

M'CULLOCH.— A DICTIONARY, PRACTICAL, THEORETI- 
CAL. AND HISTORICAL.. OF COMMBRCR, AND COMMBRCIAL NAVIGATION. 
Illustrated with Haps and Plans, by J. R. M'Culloeh, Bsq. A Now Edition (IflW), cor- 
rected, eolMved, and improved: Including a New Supplement. Sro. Ma. doth j or 56s. 

strongly half-bound in russia. 

%• THE NEW SUPPLEMENT «oy *e hmd4»pmraielt, prke 4t. Crf. ttwtd. 

M'CULLOCH.— AN ACCOUNT, DESCRIPTIVE, AND STATIS- 
TICAL, of the BRITISH EMPIRE ; exbibitini; its Extent. Physical Capa. ities, Population. 
Industry, and Ciril and Religious Institutions. B>J. R. M'Culloeh, Esq. Sd Midmal 
correeted, enlarged, and greatly improved. 2 thick rola. Sro. 43t. cloth. * 

M*CULLOCH.— A TREATISE ON THE PRINCIPLES AND 

PRACTICAL INFLUENCE OF TAXATION AND THE FUNDING SYSTEM. By J. R. 
M'Culiocb, Esq. Second Edition (1862), cosrected, enlarged, and improved. Sro. ICs. 
cloth. 

M'CULLOCH.— A TREATISE ON THE CIRCmffSTANCES 

WHICH DKTKRMINE THE RATE OF WAGES AND THE CONDITION Of THE 
LABOURING CLASSES. Bya.R.M»CuUoch,Esq. Fcap. Sro. 3s. M.V 



MAITLAND.— THE CHURCH IN THE CATACOMBS: 

A Description of the Primitive Church of Rome« iUustrated br its Sepulchral nan 
BrCbarlea Maitland. Now Edition, rorised; wHh numerous Woo^nui. sira. lZ.eiS. 
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MARCET.-CONVERSATIOKS ON CHEMISTRY: 

la which thb Elements of thatSoieoce are fiailUurly Kaplained aod lUoitratecl hj Skperi* 
sMats. BrJaaeMwcet. Mew Rditin>a» coraectcA. SroU.foalM:ftpa«e.l4«. oloUi. 

MARCET.— CONVERSATIONS ON POLITICAL ECONOMY: 

In which the Elementa of that Science are famiUaiiy' esflaiaeiL By JaaeMMC^i. New 
Bditiohj revised and enlai^ed. Foolaoap Svo. 7*- M, cloth. 

MAJaCET.— CONVERSATIONS ON NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 

In which the Elements of that Science-are familiarlv explained, and adapted to the compre< 
hension of Young Persons. By JaneMarcet. New Edition, enlarged' and corrected. Fcap. 
Svo. with 23 Plates, 10«. 6d. cloth. 

MARCET.— CONVERSATIONS ON VEGETABLE PHYSIO- 

LOGY; comprehendlBfr the Blements of Botany, with their application to AgriciUitnre. 
By^aae Marcet, New »lition . Foolscap 8to. with Four Plates^ 9s. doth. 

MARCET.— CONVERSATIONS ON LAND AND WATER. 

By Jane Marcet. New Edition reviaed and corrected. Foolscap Sto. with colooMd Map 
ahcsrlsg the oomparatiTeAltitttde of Mowitatais, ^«. 6rf. elsth. 

MARRYAT (CAPT.)— MASTERMAN READY; 

Or, the Wrecic of the Pacific. Written for Young People. By Captain Marryat, CB.anthor 
of "Peter Simple," etc. ANew Edition, complete in Two Volumes ; with nameroa» WK«od 
EngraTiDgs. 2Tols.fcai».8ro. 12«.oloth. 



MARRYAT. — THE PRIVATEER'S-MAN ONE HUNDRED 

YEARS AGO. By CapUin F. Ma 
Aeady," etc. S toIs. fcap. 8to. 12« 



YEARS AGO. By CapUin F. Marrrat, C.B., author of "Peter Simple," «Masterman 

.cloth. 



MARRYAT.— THE MISSION; , 

Or, Scenes in Africa. Written for Yoon^ Peopla. By Captain Marryat, G.B.,.anthor of 
** Peter Simple/' «*Ma8terman Ready,"etc. 2 toIs. fcap. Svo. 12s. cloth. 

MARRYAT.— THE SETTLERS IN CANADA. 

Written for Young Peoiile. By Captain Maxn«t, C.B., Author of «*Peter Simple," 
* * Masterman Beady," etc. New Bdltion. Veap. 8vo . with two llinstratioas, 7s. Orf. cloth. 

MAUNDER. — THE SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY TREA- 

SURY: A New and Popular EncyclopstUa of Science and:tbe Belle» LeUreS'; including all 
Branches of Science, and ttjetj Subject connected with Uteratwe and Art. The whole 
written in a familiar style, adapted to the comprehension of all persons desirous of acquir- 
ing information on the subjects comprised in the woric, and also adapted for a Manual of 
convenient Reference to the more instructed. BySamuelMjuiader. N«wEditioa. Vcwp. 
Svo. 10s. cloth i bound in roauj UlS. 

MAUNDER'S TREASURY OF HISTORY;, 

Comprising a General Introductory Outline of Universal History, Ancient and Modern, and 
a Series of separate Histories of every prinoipal Nation thatvnvta; develoiduflr their BlWt 
Progress, and Present Condition, the Moral and Social Character of towir respective 
lohabitaata. their Religion, Maoaera, and Caatons.ete. etc. New Edition. VoolscaeSvo. 
IDs. doth; boBndinroan, Us. 



MAUNDER'S TREASURY OF NATURAL HISTORY; 

Or, a Popular Dictionary of Animated Nature: in which the Zooloicical Characteristics that 
dintinguuh the different Classes .Genera, and Species are combined with.avariety of intereet- 
iiMllBrofmatiQn illuHrative of the Habita, Instlact*,.and General Economy of the Animal 
~~ ~ ' hare added, aSyJllabnai>f Practical 'DMcidermjr.iuuLsCilosaarial Appendix. 

N) Engnviam on Wood, ,{itom< Draiwiiic* made espreulf lor lU»Work. 

}. Svo. 10s. cloth ; bound in roan, 12s. 



Kingdom. TowhIchArei 
BtoihellWked with SOO 
NowBditton. Feap. 
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MAUNDER'S TREASURY OF KNOWLEDGE, 

UBEAMT 9tm*FtMXHCmt ComftMrng — El ~ 



1W««rMl Gtacmers T^iMcs «f PopdMiM aW StMklics: List of CMo, 

" ' ~ fai eke Uaitcd KiM4«i;BcnlallMS«f tk« GeMial Pwfei^Mfee': lisCof 



▼cfCCaUc, and lUMni_rTMiicuoM ; ...— y .--.w», y ^_ ..it , «.^^.j»_„;^ , 



NoMS of Mea a^ Woaca: witk I^rtiu 
tnaalatc^t List of AMrcHodou; CkroMdofy aad HiMasys conoAovs Low 
DIctioMTf; AhMzMtofTn Acta; lotcrest aW other TiMc* ; Fonns of BfisMafj Addzess ; 
Tkklcsot Preccdcoryt SraopaUof tke Britiak Peciagc; aodTaUeaof Nwobcr, Moaej, 
Wdfkta aad Ifcaaans. Kew Ed W oo, revised tkroof kovtaad gveatlr calainA. Fo^ceav 
SvoTu*. elotk ; kooBd is reaa, U«. 



MAUNDER'S BIOGRAPHICAL TREASURY: 

CouiadBf of Sleaain, Sketekcs, aa4 brief Notices of above 13,000 EadoeatPenoBS of dl 
Ayes aad NatioM, frosi tke EaxBest Period of History ; fonoiw o oew aad coiplate Dio- 
tiooarfof UaivenalBiofnyky. A New aod careftJIy revised B dit ioai c o ti e tlo i l tkge^ri^» 
oot, aad exteaded by tke iatrodaetioa of aaaeioos adfitioaal Lircs. Foolscap Sto. J0«. 
clotk t koaad ia roaa, tS», 

MERIVALK— A HISTORY OF THE ROMANS UNDER THE 

RMPIRB. By tke Rer. Ckaries Merivale. late Fdkm aad Tator of St. Joka*s CoUefo. 
Caaikridfe. VoU. I. aad II. 8ro. S8«. cloth. Also, VoL III. eoaipletfaif tke Biatocy to tke 
EstabBshaMat of tke Moaaicky by Aagastas. 8ro. 14s. dotk. 

JAMES MONTGOMERY'S POETICAL WORKS. 

with some additioaal Poeou, and tke Author's AatoMofraphlcal Prefaces. A NewEditioa, 
complete in One Volome; aith Portrait and Vicnette. Square crova 8ro. 10s. M. cloth; 
■Mnocco, 31«.— Or in 4 rols. foolscap 8to. with Portndt, and Seren other Plates, 90t. 
cloth ; bonad in morocco, 11.16s. 

MOORE.— HEALTH, DISEASE, AND REMEDY. 

Familiarly aad Practically considered in a few of their Relations to the Blood. Br Georire 
Moore, MJ>., Member nf the Royal CoUece of Physicians, etc. i author of **Tke^ower of 
the Sool over the Boif,*' etc Post 8to. 7«. W. cloth . 

MOORE.— THE POWER OF THE SOUL OVER THE BODY. 

Considered in relation to Health and Morals. ByGeoi^e Moore, M.D. Member of the 
Royal College off hysicians, etc. New Edition . Post 8vo. 7«. M. cloth. 

MOORE.— THE USE OF THE BODY IN RELATION TO THE 

^iS*** '/ ®*!2!** S****?*'.**^- Member of the Royal CoUege of Physlcians.etc. New 
JKditlon. rost ovo. Sw. cloth. 

MOORE.— MAN AND HIS MOTIVES. 

By George Moore, M.D. Member of the Royal College of Physicians, etc. New Editioa. 
rost oTO. OS. cloth, 

MOORE'S poetical' WORKS: 

Contalnlogthe Author's recent Introduction and Notes. Complete in One Volume, uniform 
with Lord Byron's and Southey's Poems. With Portrait by George Richmond, engraved in 
Une, and View of Sloperton Cottage. Medium 8vo. II. Is. cloth ; or 42#. bound in morocco, 
by Hayday.— Or in 10 vols, foolscap 8vo. with Portrait, and 19 Plates, 2/. 10s. cloth: 
morocco, 4/. 10s« 

THOMAS MOORE'S SONGS. BALLADS, AND SACRED SONGS. 

Mrst coUeeted Edition, uniform with the smaller Edition of Mr. Macanlay^ Lms of 
Ameiemt Romtt with Vignette by Richard Doyle. 16mo. St. cloth; or ISs.M.boaiM ia 
smooth morocco, by Hayday. 
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MOORE'S IRISH MELODIES. 

New EditioB, aniform in lize with the imaUer Edition •£ Mr. MacanlitT*! ** Lara of Ancient 
Rome." Vnth the Autobiogniphical Preface from the CoUecdTC Edition of Mr. Moore'a 
Poetical Works, and a Vigrnette hj D. Maeliae, R.A. 16mo. 6«. cloth ; 13«. M. bound in 
amooth morocco, bjr Hajdajr.— Or infoolacap Sro.with Vignette hj Corbonld, 10«. cloth ; 
boandin morocco, 1S«.M.^ 

MOORE'S IRISH MELODIES. 

lUnatrated hj D. Hacliae, R.A. New and cheaper Edition, with 161 Deaifna, and the 
whole of the Lettefpreia enmred on Steel, by F. P. Beclcer. Super royal 8to. 81<.6tf. 
cloth ; bound in morocco, bjr Haydajr, S/. I3s. 6d. 

*•* The Orin^nal Bditlon^ in imperial 9»9. 63*. iomrd$t moroeeo, hjf Hopdap, 4Z. 14i. td.j 
Proo/t, 61. 6$. boardt,—map still be had, 

MOORE'S LALLA ROOKH: AN ORIENTAL ROMANCE. 

New Edition, uniform in lize with the amaller Editton of Mr. Macanlajr'a Laps of Ameient 
Rvme. With the Antobiotrraphical Preface from the CoUectiTe Edition of Mr. Moore*i 
Poetical Works, and a ^g^nette bjr D. Mncliie, R.A. 16mo. 5«. cloth ; I2«. 6d. bonnd in 
smooth morocco, by Hafdajr.— Or in foolscap 8to. with 4 Plates b]r,Westall, 10«. 64. 
cloth ; or 14« . bound in morocco. 

MOORE'S LALLA ROOKH: AN ORIENTAL ROMANCE. 

With 18 higrhlr finished Steel Plates, from Designs by Corhould, Meadows, and Stephanoff, 
engraved under the superintendence of the late Charles Heath. New Edition, uniform in 
size with Thonuon'a SeatoH$ and 6otdimith'$ Poema, illustrated by the Etching Club, 
Square crown 8to. 15«. cloth { morocco, 28s. 

*•* A few copiee of the OrlgiHol Edition, in ropal 8vo. price One Guinea,— ttHl remain. 

MOSELEY.—ILLUSTRATIONS OF PRACTICAL MECHANICS. 

By the Rct. H.Moseley.M.A.. Professor of Natural Philosophr and Astronomy in King's 
College, London; Author of *' The Mechanical Principles o/ Engineexing and Architec- 
ture.^ New Edition. Fcap. Sro.with Woodcuts, 8«. cloth. 

MOSELEY. — THE MECHANICAL PRINCIPLES OF En- 
gineering AND ARCHITECTURE. By the ReT. H. Moseley, M.A. F.R.S., Professor 
of Natural Philosophy and Astronomy in King's College, London; and author of ** Illus- 
trations of Practical Mechanics. 8vo. with Woodcuts and Diagrams, If .4«. cloth. 

MOSHEIM'S ECCLESLA.STICAL HISTORY, 

Ancient and Modern. Translated, with copious . Notes, by James Murdoch, D.D. New 
Edition, revised, and continued, by the Rot. Henry Soames, M.A. 4to1s.8to.48«. cloth. 

MURE.— A CRITICAL HISTORY OF THE LANGUAGE AND 

LITKRATURE OF ANCIENT GREECE. By WiUiam Mure,M.P., of CaldweU. StoIs. 
8to. 36«. cloth. 

MURRAY.— AN ENCYCLOP^DLAl OF GEOGRAPHY: 

Comprising a complete Description of the Earth: exhibiting its Relation to the HeaTcnly 
Bodies, its Physical Structure, the Natural History of each Country, and the Industry, Com- 
merce, Political Institntions, and Ciril and Socid State of all Nations. By Hugh Mumy, 
F.R.S.E. Second Edition; with 82 Maps, and upwards of 1,000 other Wood Engrarings. 
8to. 3/..cloth. 

NEALE.— THE RICHES THAT BRING NO SORROW. 

By the Re^.Rrsklne Neale, M.A., Rector of Kirton, Suffolk ; Author of **The Closing 
Scene." Foolscap 8to. 6f. cloth. 

THE EARTHLY RESTING-PLACES OF THE JUST. 

By the Rer. Erakhie Neale, M.A., Rector of Kirton, Suffolk; author of **The Closing 
Scene." With Wood Engrarings. Fcap. 8to. 7«. cloth. 



NEALE.-THE CLOSING SCENE; 

Or, CbrisdMllyMkd IuMdl^eoMBMMd fai Ub LMtBowi •TRotii 
nmr. Bvshine MMie, M.A.,R«etor cf Kkton, S^Mk. Haw ~~ 
' 8criM. 3T0h. feq^.Sro. Ui. clotk ; or 




NEWMAN— DISCOURSES ADDRESSED TO MIXED CON- 



GRRGATIONS. By John Henry Newau, PrieM mtfibgOaMrrtaBt. VU^ 
EdUion. 8vo. ISfc dock. 

LIEUTENANT OSBORNS ARCTIC JOURNAL. 

STRAY LEAVES PROM AN ARCTIC JOUtLKAS^ Br U««C Storod OAora, *».«.• 
Commanding H.M.S.V. Pioneer, in the l«te Expedition. 1^—51, under Capt. Austin, to 
reicne bir John Franklin. With Mm and Fonr colowed Plates. Pott 8ro. 



OWEN JONES— WINGED THOUGHTS. 

A SerlM of Poena. By Mary Anne Bacon. Whh IllnatRflons of Biitfi, dcalgaod br 
E. L. Batemnn, and ezecated in iUnminated printing by Owen Jonea. UDiAiai wltn 
Flowers and their Kindred Thoughts, and Fruits from the Garden and the Field. laape- 
rial 8to. 81«. 6tf. elegantly bound In calf. 

OWEN JONES.— FLOWERS AND THEIR EIIITORED 

THOUGHTS : A Series of Stansas. By Mary Anno Bacon, Author of *<Winnd Thoafhta.** 
With beautiful Illnstrations of Flowers, designed and printed in Colours by Owen Jones. 
Ia9eBisi8TO..ai«.<W. etegantly bound in colfT 

OWEN JONES.— FRUITS FROM THE GARDEN ANI> THE 

FIELD. AMeriesofStansaa. ByMoryAaieBaetm, Author of ''IPnagcdTboogbtSk** With 
beaotifal Illustrations of Fruit, designed aod,prtnted in Coloun by Owen Jonesk Ii^e* 
rial 8to. 31«. 6d. elegantly bound in calf. 

OWEN.— LECTURES ON THE COMPMIATIVE ANATOMY 

AND PHYSIOLOGY OF THE INVERTEBRATE ANIMALS, deltrered at the Koyal 
College of Surgeons in ISO. By Wchard Owen, P.R.S. Hunterinn Profesaorto the GoBege. 
From Notes taken by WiUlani White Cooper, M.R.C.S. aad rerised by Professor Otrem. 
With Glossary and Index. New Edition, corrected. Sro. with Woodcuts. 

[A'rorljr r e ndj y. 

OWEN.— LECTURES ON THE COMPARATIVE ANATOMY 

AND PHYSIOLOGY of the VERTEBRATE ANIMALS, deliTcred at the Royal CoUege 
of Surgeons in 1844 and 1846. By Richard Owen, F.R.S. Hunterian Professor to the Col- 
lege. In 2 TOb. The First Volume ; -withinnneaouB Hl'oodcias. 8vo. lit. ckttk. 



PASCAL'S ENTIRE WORKS, TRANSLATED BY PEARCE. 

THE COMPLETE WORKS OF BLAISE PASCAL: With M. ViUemaln's Essay on 
Pascal considered as a Writer and Moralist, .ptefixed to the F^ovineial Letters t and fh* 
Miteellaneous Writings^ Thoughts on Religion^ and Evidences of CMstiemitgj re- 
arranged, with large Additions, from the French Edition of Mons. P. Fsmgtre. Nowlr 
trnasurtcd from the French, with Menwfar, Introdnetiens to the vartons Works, Bdhorial 
Notest sad Appendices, bj George Pearce, Esq. StoIs. post 8ro. with Portrait, 3fc.M. 
cloth. 

*«* The Three Fotumes may he had separate! ff as follows t— 

Vol. I.— PASCAL'S PROVINCIAL LETTERS: with M. Viilemain's Essay on Paseal 
prefixed , and a new Memirfr. Post 8ro. Portrait, 8>. M. cloth. , 

Vol. 1I.-PASCAL»S THOUGHTS ON RELIGION, AND EVIDENCES OF CHRKTI- 
ANITY, with Additions from original MSS.: from M.Faugire's Edition. Post Svo. 
8s. 6d. doth. 

Vol.III.-PASCAL'S MISCELLANEOUS WIUTINGS, CORRESPONDEKCE, DE- 
TACHED THOUGHTS, etc. from M. FaHgtee's EdMon. Poet flro.8s.6d. clotk. 
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PASHLEY.— BAITPERiai AND TOOR XAWS. 

% Robert PasUej, M.A., F.CiP.'e. 
IMnttf CoB^c^ntlMUfe ; Avtkflr 



% Botort Pa^aej, M.A., F.C^PMSv, One •t Bar 'lUSen^ 43»iin«el, «iiA late TOiaw of 



PEREIRA.— A TREATISE ON FOOD AND DIET: 

With Obserrations on the Dietetical Regfimen gnited for Disordered State* of the Ditrestire 
Organs; .andasAcconnt of tht IHetavMs of mmdc of tlM psineUial MetiopoUtanand other '. 
BiUd>ltahaieBt»for;PiuipeiStljiumtici,Crhnin«ls, Childien, tlw 8lek«ete. ByJon.Pcrafea. 
M.D.Rt&.&jMMliOB'of *'ElanMM*arSfat0riaM«4ica.»* 8v«. ICx.ctelh. 

PESGHEL (C. JF.)— ELEMENTS OF PHYSICS. 

By C.'F. Petebel, Principal of the Boral IfUhary Coltefe,1>rcad^} etc. etc. Traoilatted 
irom th« 6«mMa.«ith Jfot«a» bjB. West. "Wtb Via^an and Woodcuts. 8TolB.fcap. 
0ro. Sl«. cl«Cli. 

rPartl. ThePbfaie»ofBeodatahl«Baiia». Heatp.STO./'.etf. cloth. 
Separately^ Put II. Impondeiable Bodies (light, Heat»Mufnctl8Bi«BlectTiclt7, 
L and £lectro*D7naniics) . STOls.feap.Sro.lSc.M.cloth. 

PHnXIPS.— FIGURES AND DESC5RIPTI0NS OF THE PALiE- 

"OZOIC F099IL8 OP CORMWAU^ DB9t)tl,>aMd WEifT ^OlfBRSET i alHCi<md in 
the course of the Ordnance Geological Surrey of that District. By John PhiUipa, yifi.S. 
F.G.S. etc. Published by Order of the Lords Commissioners of H.M. Treasury. Sto. 
with 60 Plates, comprising rery numerous Figures, 9s. cloth. 

P4lfiTLOGK.— REPORT ON THE GEOLOGY OF THE 

-CVIIffTV17P -LONDONDERRY, and of Parts ofl^reae and Fermanagh, «xanilned and 
described under the Authority oftheMaater-GeneralandBoard of Ordnance. By J. £. Port- 
locit, P.R JS. ^e. &?o. with 48 Plates, 24*. cloth. 



P0WEE.--4SKETCHES TN N^W ZEALAND, 

cHithf en and PearlL By W.I 
■try, {rem iuly iaMX» ione ISA 
Aespet. Postgro. ia>. flath. 



>W!ith>Pen and PearlL By W. Tyrone Power, U.A.C.6. Promji Journal kept in thait Conn* 
try, irea iuly \aMx» June 1818. WUh 8 Plates .and^Woodenta, from Drawings mndcon 
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THE VADE-MECDM OF FLY-FISHING FOR tROUT: 

Being a complete Practical Treatise on that Branch of the Art of Angling ; with plainand 
copious Instructions for the Manufacture of Artificial Flies. By G.P.R. Pulman, author 
of ** The Book of the Axe.** ThirdBdHion, ae>«writtau and^gfentlyenlafged ; with^arexal 
Woodents. Fcap.-8fa.6s.cloth. 

PYCROFT.— A COURSE OF ENGLISH READING; 

Adapted to every Taste and Capacity. With literary Anecdotes. Br the Rev. James 
i Pycroft,B.A.,autlMi«of**anieaoUcgian*aGnide,"etc. NewiBdidon. Toap.8«o.6e.cla«ii. 

DR. REECE*S MEDICAL GUIDE: 

For the use of the Clergy, Heads of Families, Schools, and Junior Medical Practitioners. 
Oonspristair avoasfdete-fladeniitiopensatovr, anda PnctlcalTKatisetmtbe-distlngaisfahig 
Symptoms. Causes, Prerention, Cure, and Fsiliatictt of 'the Diseases incident to flhe.Haasan 
Frame. With the latest DiscoTcries in the different Departments of the Henling Art, 
Materia Medica, etc. Seventeenth Edition, with considerable AddiUons ; revised and 
* corrected by the Author's Son, Dr. Henry Beece,M.B.C.S.ete. 8to. Lit. cloth. 

RICH.— THE ILLUSTRATED COMPANION TO THE LATIN 

DICTION AUy AND GREEK LEXICON: forming a Glossary of all the Words respecting 
Visible Objects connected withthe Arts, Manufactures, and Everr-dayLife of the Ancients. 
With Representations of nearly Two Thousand Objects from ibe Antique. Bv Antltony 
Rieb,Jui.BJk.»daflB tf Cains College, Cambridge. Boat Sm.wltksbatit 2,080 Woodeata, 
Sis. cloth. 
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ROGET.— THESAURUS of ENGLISH WORDS Airo PHRASES, 

Clastified and nmoged, to m to facillUte the ^zpretrion ofldeu, and aati»t In LIterarjr 
Composition. Bj P. M. Roc^t, M.D.« F.R.8., F.ij.8., F.R.A.S.. t,9>A., etc.} Author of 
the * ' Bridgewacer Treatbe on Animal and Vegetable Phyeiologj,'* etc. 8vo. 

RONALDS.— THE FLY-FISHER'S ENTOMOLOGY. 

Ulnetrated by coloored Repretentationt of the Natural and Artificial Insect; and accompanied 
hj a few Obserrations and Instructions relatire to Trout and Oraylinf Fishiuf . Bj Alfred 
tfonalds. FourthEdltion, corrected} with ao Copperplates. 8to. 14i. cloth. 



ROVINGS IN THE PACIFIC, 

Prom 1837 to 1849 1 with a GLANCE AT CALIFORNIA. By A Merchant long resident at 
Tahiti. With 4 Illustrations printed In colours. 3 toIs. post 8to. 2U. cloth. 



ROWTON (F.)— THE DEBATER: 

Beinf a Series of complete Debates, Outlines of Debates, and Questions for Discussion. 
With ample references to the best sources of Information upon each particulnr topic. By 
Frederic Rowton, Lecturer on General Literature. Second Edition. Foolscap Sro. 6«. cloth. 



SCHOMBERG. — THE THEOCRATIC PHILOSOPHY OF 

ENGLISH HISTORY. Being an Attempt to impress upon History its True Genius and 
Real Character ; and to represent it, not as a Di^Jouited Series of Facts, but as one Grand 
Whole. By the Rer. J. D. Schomberg , B.A., of Corpus Christ! CollegeiCambrldge. 2 toIs. 
Sro. 3U. cloth. 



SEAWARD— SIR EDWARD SEAWARD'S NARRATIVE OF 

HIS SHIPWRECK, and consequent Discovery of certain Islands in the Caribbean Sea: 
with a Detail of many extraordinary and highly interesting Erents in bis Life, from 1733 
to 1749, as written in his own Diary. Edited by Miss Jane Porter. New Edition. 3 Tols. 
post 8vo. 3U. cloth. 



SEWELL.— AMY HERBERT. 

By a Lady. Edited br the Rer. William Sewell, B.D., Fellow and Tutor of Exeter Col- 
lege, Oxford. New Edition. 3 vols, foolscap 8to. 9«. cloth. 



SEWELL.— THE EARL'S DAUGHTER. 

By the Author of ««Amy Herbert,** "Gertrude,** "Laneton Parsonaflre,'* ''Margaret Per- 
cival," and "The Child's History of Rome." Edited by the Rer. William Sewell, B.D., 
Fellow and Tutor of Exeter College, Oxford. 3 toIs. fcap. 8to. 9«. cloth. 



SEWELL.— GERTRUDE. 

A Tale. By the Author of *'Amy Herbert." Edited by the Rer. li^liam Sewell, B.D., 
Feliowand Tutorof Exeter College, Oxford. New Edition. 3 toIs. foolscap 8vo. 9s.cloth. 

SEWELL.— LANETON PARSONAGE: 

A Tale for Children, on the practical Use of a Portion of the Church Catechism. By the 
author of •• Amy Herbert," Edited by the Rer. W. Sewell, B.D., Fellow Jtnd Tutor ot 
Exeter College, Oxford. New Edition. 3 vols.fcap.8vo. 16«. cloth. 

SEWELL.— MARGARET PERCIVAL. 

Bt the Author of *' Amy Herbert.'* Edited by the Rev. W. Sewell, B.D., Fellow andTotor 
of Exeter College, Oxford. New Edition. 3 vids. foolscap 8to. ISt. cloth. 
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mrW WOBKS an» ifbw edttioks 



SSAEBFEiyKi!, B7 BOWDLER. 

THK FAMILYSHAKBPSAHC, hi<»hichnothliiBrls«dd««t«tlwOilKlarilTeKtt kvltiiOBe 
- Word* .and BxM«Mloa« mn omitted wfaich cuinot with pnropiiety be rewi alowl. Bgr T. 
Bowdler, E«q. F.Ri). New Sdhioai with 96 IlludmtiMN after 6 mMm ,.me. Svo. 21«. 
ckMh I or, wttfaoat Illostrationi, 8 Tola. 8vo. 4/. 14a. 64, boardx. 



SHARPS NEW BRITISH GAZETTEER. 

A NBnr 6AZBTTEEK. OR TOrOGRAPHICAL DICTIOKARY OF THE 'BRITISH 
ISLANDS AND NARROW SEAS: Compri^ coadae Deicxipliou of abwrt Kztj 
Thouiand nacei, Heati, Natural Featurea, aoo Objecta of Note, fonnded on the beat 
Authorltiea; fall Particulara of the Boundariea, Reeiatered Electora, etc. of the Parlia- 
mentary BorouKha ; with a Reference under erery Name to the Sheet of the Ordnance 
Survey, as far an completed ; and an Appendix, containinir a General View of tlie Reaoarees 
of the United Kingdom, a short Chronoloffv, and asi Abatraet of certain Raaolta #f tba 
CeaauB of 1661. By Jamea A. Sham, Ka^. UnUorarwitk JohiMton'a N«vj6«Mral Ommet- 
t«er of the World. 8 voli. 8ro. 32. Ifia. cloth. 

*,* Sharp*8 Britiah Gazetteer U alto In eouneof publieatiou l« Twnify-fwe Monthlg Partt, 
priet Ual/'O-CrowH each. . 



SHEPHERD.— THE HISTORY OF THE CHURCH OF ROME, 

Tb the Sod of the Epiacopate of Itemaaou, jlj». S8d. Jly fidwaid JuhuBhiapiwrf, AM.,, 
Rector of Luddeadown. 8<ro. 14f. cloth. 



SHORT WHIST: 

lu Riae, Ptoyreia.aBd Laws; with the reeeBtOeclaioaa of the Glabtyand- O l MH la H ma to 
■nkeaay one a Whist Player. ContaiBiaa»alaothe Lawaof Pi«a«t, CasalnOtEcarte«-CTlMafe, 
BackgawnoB. By Major A ***** NewEdltioa. TewUdareaddad,Freeept>i«riI|yroa 
By Mrs. B * * • * '* Foolscap Sro. S«. cloth, gilt edges. 



SINCLAIR.--THE JOURNEY OF LIFE. 

By Catheilne Sinclair* author of ** Popish Legends or Bible Tntths,** "The 
Luie,'*etc. NewBUMon^correctedaad eidaqied. ¥09. Sro. fii. cloth. 
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SINCLAIR —POPISH LEGENDS OR BIBLE TRUTHS. 

By Catherine Sinclair, Author of *<The Journey of Ufe," '* The Business of life,** ate. 
Dedicated to her Nieces. Fcap. Sro. 6«. cloth. 

SIR ROGER DE COVERLEY. 

From The Spectator. With Notea and Illostrations by W. Henry Wills ; and TweWe Sne 
Wood Kngravinira by John Thompson from Designs by Fredericli Tayler. Crown 8to. 16«. 
boards; or 27<. bound in morocco by Hayday. 

%* Aho « Cheap Edition^ wUhmt Bt^ravbtgt^ in 11mm. jirier One ShUBi^ 



SMEE.— ELEMENTS OF ELECTRO-METALLURGY. 

By Alfred Smee, F.R.S., Surgeon to the Bank of England. Third Edition, reriaed, 
reeled, and considerably enlarged ; with Electrotypes and nuaMrons Woodcata. Poat av*. 
10s. M. cloth. 



THE WORKS OF THE REV. SYDNEY SMITH. 

Comprisine' the Author's Miscellaneous Writings, and Contributions to the Bdin1»aB||^ 
Review. New Edition, completein One Volume; with Portrait by B. U. Kddia, engMsaad 
in Line by W.OreMtbaeh, and View of Oomi»e Florey Rectory, Somerset. Sqaate ciown'dro. 
21s. eloth; 80«. calf extra, by.fiayday.— Or in.3 Tola..8ro.«ith P4Mrtrait, Ma. doth. 



SMITH.— ELEMENTARY SKETCHES OF MORAL PHILO- 

SOPHV. delirered at the Rnysl lasUtuH'm in the Years ItM, ISOK, and 1906. B^^ CIm l«a 
Rev. Sydney Smith, M.A. With an Introductory Letter to Mrs. Sydney Smith, hytlw lat« 
Lord Jeffrey, iiecond Edition. Svo.Us.eloth. 
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SMITR— THE TOYAGPE AND SHIPWKHCK OP ST. PAtlL: 

wfth DiueTUlkMWOTi the Soorectof tiie Writtngs^f 9t.1jid(C,«Bdthe'8hln«iid NuriMtlon 
of the Ancienu. Bj James Smith. Eaq. of Jorduihill,F.R.S.ete. Wltk iKaitattirt Vlewt, 
Charts, and Woodcats. 8to. 14i. cloth. 

SmTH.— TASSO'S JERUSALEM DEIilVERED, 

Taaaal«ted,fai.thc Ifotm of the OrigiiMl, bfthe Re^. Charles Leiin^Mm anitii/M.A.»1ate 
FeUow aad Mufitnrtirwl Lcecoxor of Chclat'« College, Cambridg*. S t»li.fei9. 9rm. 12f. 
cloth. 

SNOW.—VOYAGE OF THE PRINCE AiLBERT IN SEARCH 

OF SIR JOHN FRANKLIN. A Nanative of Rwmrj^dwUle in the Arctic Seas. By W. 
Paricer Snow. With, aChart, and 4 llhMtrati— p«irt»dIttBotoiu». .T.oat8ro.l2«.eluth. 



THE LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OFTBffi LATE ROBERT 

SOUTHRY. Edited bjhis Son, the Rct. CharievCttthfrertSonther, M.A. IHcar of Ardleigh. 
With numeroua Portraits i and Six Landscape Illostrations from Designs hj W. WesUll, 
A.R .A . 6 Tols. post 8ro. 63«. cloth. 

*«* -Saeh of the Six Volumes maf be had separatelf, price' Half-a- Guinea. 

**A work whhhf even in thit age of literary nlentff, will long stand unrivalled for tkg 
deeplw intereiting character of its contents} whether we have regard to the man whose his' 
tory it relates, and whose innermost thoughts are laid open to us, or to the various important 
suhjecttnspvm wktekMteapaeivsmmlmdtmumomgUntlg vMvrtised,** J«haX«ll. 



y SOUTHETS COMMON-PLACE BOOKS. 

THE COMMON- PLACE BOOKS of the late Robert Sonthey. Comprising— 1. Choice 
Passages : With Collections for the History of Mannecs and Uteratnre in Kneland } 3. 
Special CoUectiem mi Tarloiw Eistotical and Theoloicleia49«il|}cct« ; 8. Aailnleal.RcaiHngs 
In Tarious branches of Uteratnre; wid 4. Oriaiiaal MeoHnMHla, Ltterarr and If lacelhmeeus. 
Edited by Mr. Southey's 8aa-i&4i««r, the Rer. John Weed W«tt«r,SJDi. 4TOls.*«ipuure 
crown Bro. 8/. 18«. cloth. 

*»* Each Series of Southey's Common-Place Books forms a distinct Volume, complete in 
its^f, and may be had separately as follows i — 

FIRST SBRIfiS-OHOICE PASSAGES, etc Second Edition i ^vtth medaUion Portrait. 
Price 18«. 

SECOND SERIES-SPECIAL COLLECTIONS. Price 18«. 

THIRD SERIES— ANALYTICAL READINGS. Oae Guinea. 

FOURTH SERIIS— ORIGINAL lISHOEASnM, etc OneGainca. 

SOUTHEY-— THE DOCTOR ETC. 

By the late Robert Sonthey. Complete in One Volume. Edited liy (he AnthoPs 8on-ln- 
Law, the Rer. John Wood Warter. WHh Portndt, Vignette Title-i-ps^, But of the Author, 
■vd'Cdloured Plate. NewEdltion. Sfluarevnmn Sro. Sl«. cloth. 
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SOUTHEY.— THE LIFE OF WESLEY. 

And Rise and Prugreas of Tilethodfam. By Robert Southey, Esq. LLJD. Naw Rdition,wlth 
Notes by the late Samuel Taylor C«levh%e, Bttq.,aadaennrl(s en «he'LDe and Character 
of John VVesley,bythe late Alexander Knox, Em. Edited br the R«f. Charlea Cothbert 
Southey, M.A. 2 toIs.Sto. with two Portraits, 1{.8«. cloth. 

ROBERT SOUTHETS COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS: 

Containing all the Author's la«t Introductions and Notes. Complete in One VeUune, with 
Poitmit and View of tlie Poet'* aeeidence at Keawiclc { wlfonn with Lord Byroa's und 
Moore's Poetieal Worlu. Mediam 8to. Us, ciotht 4af. bound in morocco, br Huydajr^— Or 
in 10 rols. foolscap 8ro. with Portrait and 19 Plates, Sf.lA*^ nMtrocco,4/. Ills. 
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28 NEW W0BK8 AND NEW EDITIONS 

SOUTHEY— SELECT WORKS OF THE BRITISH POETS, 

From Cluracer to Lovelace inclvilre. YTiih Blc^aphlcal Sketches bf the^lata Robert 
Soatlie7. Medluat 8TO.80if. doth. 




Orifinal Mapi, Twtntj-Bre Plates prloted in coloiiri, and uuMnms Woodevt IUiutr«« 
tloni. 2ToU.ro7ai8TO.Sl«.(M. cloth. 

STEEL'S SHIPMASTER'S ASSISTANT. 

Compiled for the lue of Merchants, Owners and Masters of Shlps« Offiecrsof Customs, sad 
all Persons connected with Shippi^ or Commerce ; containinjr the Law and Local Regnla- 
tions affectinr the Ownership, Charge, and Mansfcement of Ships and their Cargoes ; 
together with Notices of other Matters, and all necessary Information for Mariners. New 
Edition, rewritten thronghont. Edited oj Grahnm WlUmore, Esq . M.A. Bairister-at-Law ; 
George Clements, of the Customs, London ; and William Tftte, author of **llio Modera 
Cambist." Sro.Sfti. cloth; or 29a. boond. 

STEPHEN.— LECTURES ON THE HISTORY OF FRANCE. 

Bf the RiKht Honourable Sir James Stephen, K.C.B., LL.D., Professor of Modem Historr 
in the Uuiversity of Cambridge. 2 toIs. 8ro. S4t. cloth. 

STEPHEN-ESSAYS IN ECCLESLAlSTICAL BIOGRAPHY. 

Prom The Edinburgh Review. Bjr the* Right Honourable Sir James Stephen, K.B.,LL.D., 
Professor of Modem History in the Unlrersitj of Cambridge. Second Edition. S toIs. 
8to. 24s. cloth. 

STOW.— THE TRAINING SYSTEM, THE MORAL TRAINING 

SCHOOL, AND THE NORMAL SEMINARY. By Darid Stow, Esq., Honorary Secretary 
to the Glasgow Normal Free Seminary; author of* Moral Training,'* etc . Eighth Edition, 
enlarged ; with Plates and Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 6s. cloth. 

SWAIN.-ENGLISH MELODIES. 

By Charles Sw8in,author of **The Mind, and other Poems." Fcap.8T0.6«. cloth; or bound 
in morocco, 12s. 

SYMONS.— THE MERCANTILE MARINE LAW. 

By Edward William Symons, Chief Clerk of the Thames Police Court. Fifth Edition, In- 
cluding the Act passed in 1851 to amend the Mercantile Marine Act of 1850, and the 
proTislons of the New Act relating to the Merchant Seamen's Fund. 12mo. 5s. cloth. 



TATE. — EXERCISES ON MECHANICS AND NATURAL 

Bplicutlons 
Ics) Tkoo- 




KEY TO TATE'S EXERCISES ON MECHANICS AND Na- 
tural PHILOSOPHY. Containing full Solutions of all the unworked Examples and 
Problems. 12mo. with Diagrams, Ss.otf. doth. 

TATE.— ON THE STRENGTH OF MATERIALS: 

Containing various oriitinal and useful Formuln, specially applied to Tubular Bridgcs« 
Wrought Iron and Cast Iron Beams, etc. By Thomas Tate, of Koeller Training College. 
Twickenham ; late Mathematical Professor and Lecturer on Chemistry in the National 
Society's Tnuning College, Battersea ; author of ** Exercises on Mechanics and Natvral 
Philosophy.** 8to. 5s. M. cloth. 
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THE TRAVELLER'S LIBRARY, 

Published Monthijr, and told at One Shilling each Part, is intended to comprise books of 
Tslnable information and acknowledged merit, in a form adapted for reading while Trarel- 
Hng, and at the same time of a character that will render them worthy of preserration ; but 
the price of which has hitherto confined them within a comparatively narrow circle of 
readers. 

Thejlnt Eigkteen Parti eomfrttet 

I.WARREN HASTINGS. B7 Thomas Babington Macaular. Reprinted from Mr. Macau- 
lay's ** Critical and Historical EssaTS." Prive One Shilling. 

2. LORD CLIVE. By Thomas Babington Macanlay. Reprinted from Mr. Macaulay's " Critical 

and Historical Essays." Price One ShilUng. 

*•* Mr. Macaulay's Two Essays on Warren Hastings and Lord Clive maybe had in One 
Volume, 16mo. price Half-a-Crown, cloth. 

3. LONDON IN 1830—51. By J. R. M'CnUoch, Esq. Reprinted from Mr. M<Cnlloch*s 

«* Geographical Dictionary.'* Price One Shilling. 

4. SIR ROGER DE COVBRLEY. From the *<SpceUtor." With Notes and Illustrations by 
. W. H . Willi. Price One Shilling. 

5. WILLIAM PITT, EARL OF CHATHAM. By Thomas Babington Macaulay. Price One 

ShUling. 

6 and 7. Mr. S. LAING'S JOURNAL OF A RESIDENCE IN NORWAY during the Years 
1834, 1835, and 1836. Two Parts, price One Shllllug each; or in One Volume, 16mo. price 
Half«a-Crowa, cloth. 

8. ** RANKE'S HISTORY OF THE POPES." And *• GLADSTONE ON CHURCH AND 
STATE." By Thomas Babington Macaular. Price One Shilling. 

•»* Mr. Macaulay's Four Essays on *' William Pitt, Earl of Chatham," "Ranke's Histor>'of 
the Popes," and ** Gladstone on Church and State," may be had in One Volume, I6mo. price 
Half-a-Crowu, cloth. 

9 and 10. A LADY'S VOYAGE ROUND THE WORLD. A condensed Translation from the 
German of Ida Ffeiffer, by Mrs. Percy Sinnett. In Two Parts, price One Shilling each ; or 
in One Volume, 16mo. price Half-a-Crown, cloth. 

11 and 12. EOTHEN ; or. Traces of Travel brought 'Home from' the East. A New Edition, in 
Two Parts, price One Shilling each ; or in One Volume, 16mo. price Half-a-Crown, cloth. 

13. *'THE LIFE AND WRITINGS OF ADDISON." And HORACE WALPOLE. By 
Thomas Babington Macaulay. Price One Shilling. 

14 and 15. HUG'S' TRAVELS IN TARTARY, THIBET, AND CHINA. A condensed 
Translation, by Mrs. Percy Sinnett, Two Parts, price One Shilling each; in One Volume, 
16mo. price Half>a-Crown, cloth. 

16 and 17. HOLCROFT'S MEMOIRS, written by Himself, and continued to his Death from 
his Diary, Notes, and other Papers. Two Parts, price One Shilling each ; or in One 
Volume, 16mo. price Half-a-Crown, cloth. 

18. LECTURES AND ADDRESSES. By the Earl of Carlisle. Price One ShiUing. 

T9 be/cUowed bg— 

AFRICAN WANDERINGS; Or, an Expedition from Sennaar toTaka, Basa, and Beni-Amer: 
With a particular Glance at the Races of Bellad Sudan. By Ferdinand Weme, Author of 
" Expedition in Search of Sources of the White Nile." Translated from the German by J. 
R. Joonston. Forming Two Parts of the TravMerU Ubrarp, 16mo. 

SKETCHES IN CANADA, AND RAMBLES AMONG THE BED MEN. By Mrs. Jameson. 
Forming Two Parts of the TravtU«r*$ Hbrarg. l6mo. 
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NEW WOSKS AMD NEW EDITIONS 



TAYLER (REV. CHARLES B.)— MABGARET; 

Or,the Pearl. Brtke Rcr. Charles B.Tkjrler, M. A.,. satkor of •• I^if.Mlrj'.t or. Not of 
tk* VVovU;" etc. NevUitioa. FeokcepSTO. 6«.clo«lu 

TAYLER (REV. CHARLES B.)— LADY MARY; OR, NOT OF 

THE WORLD. Bjr the Rer. Charles B. Tayler, author of ''Margaret, or the Pearl,*' etc. 
New Edition. Focusci^ 8to. with Frontispiece^ 6s, 64. doth. 



TAYLOR.— WESLEY AKD METHODISM. 

Br Isaac Taylor, Author of ** Natural History of RnthnsiaMn,** etc. WUk a nirtnit of 
Wesley, engraved by W- Greatbach. Post tiro. Half-a-Gninea, cloth. 

** All the eharaeterittiet ofearif ifethodUm are analfted in the prtumt vhima with m A»* 
criminatioHt and deteribed with a eleame$s, such a* we might empett from the pkilo$oahirml 

and eloquent author of the Natural History of Enthusiasm Of the Metkodiem 

of the eiffhteenth eenturg, the corporeal paH remaint te the Wetlefem CoeineMiam.t tkm —ml 
of if, wlAle partly animating that bodif^ wm trautfmed into ail Ckrietiau Ckurakaa. Hem 
that great movement became a ttarting-point in our modem hittorpt and how it wma the 
source of what it most charaeterittic of the present time^ as contrasted wtith the corresmondimg 
period of last century, not iu ralifhm «M(jr, but in tha general tossc ^f meO^msUfoemig, atsd 
manners, and literaturef Mr. Taylor ably shews.*' Uteney Gasctte. 



TAYLOR— LOYOLA: AND JESUITISM 

In its Rudiments. By Isaac Taylor, author of ''Natural History of Enthoaiasm." With 
medallion Portrait. Post 8n>. lOi. 6d. doth. 

THIRLWALL.— THE HISTORY OF GREECE. 

By the Right Rer. the Lord Bishop of St. Darid's, (the Rev. Counop Thirlwall) . An iu)- 
proved Library JBdittoB ; wUhMapa. 8to1s.4{. 14i. doth. 

•»»Also, an Edition hs8 vols, f cap. 9»o.withVigncttc.TUla»tll.6s, tloth, 

THIRLWALL'S GREECE, ABRIDGED BY DR. L. SCHMITZ. 

A History of Gerece, from the Earliest Time to the Taking of Corinth by the RoaiaMa,B.C. 
146, mainly based upon Bishop Tbirlwall's History of Greece. By Dr. Leonhard Schinits, 
F JUS JB ., Rector of the Hifk Sehool of Edinburgh. Second JSdition. 12ao. 7<. M^ doth. 



THOMSON'S SEASONS. ' 

Edited by Bolton Comey, Esq. Illustrated withSerenty-aerenDesignsdrawn on Wbod by 
the Members of the Etching Club. Enifraved by Thompson and other eminent EngraTers. 
Square crown 8to. uniform with Goldsmith's Poems illustrated by tke Etek^sig Club, 
21s. cloth; bound in morocco, byHayday,36«. 

THOMSON (JOHN).— TABLES OF INTEREST, 

At Three, Four, Pour-8nd4.balf, and Fire per Cent., from One Pouad to Ten ThouMmd, 
and from One to Three Hundred and Sixty .fire Days, in a regular progfresaion of Single 
Days ; with Interest at all the abore Rates, from One to Twelve Months, and from One to 
Ten Years. Also, Tables shewing the Exchange on BilLi,Ale.eCc. etc. ByJol 
Aeeountant. New Edition. L2uo. St. bouad. 



THOMSON— SCHOOL CHEMISTRY; 

Or Practical Rudiments of the Science. By Robert Dundas Thomson, M.D. Master 
Surgerv in the University of Glasgow ; Lecturer on Chemistry in the same Unirersity ; and 
formerly in the Medical Serrice of the Honourable East India Company. Foolscap Sro. 
with Woodcuts, 7s. doth. 
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THE THUMB BIBLE; 

Or, Verbum Kempltemum. By J. Taylor. Being an Rpitome of the Old and New TeeU. 
ments in English Vexae. New Rditiun, printed from the Kditioa of ISSHt ^7 C. '~ ' 
!■■■» Chlawiek. 64aBO. Is. M. bonsd and daapcd* 
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TOMLINE (BISHOP).— AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY 

OP THR BIBLE; Being the First Volume of the Elements of Christian Theology ; con- 
tidning Proofs of the Antlienticity and Inspiration of the Holjr Scriptures; a Summarj of the 
History of the Jews; an Account of the Jewish Sects ; and a brief Statement of the Contents 
of the several Booksof the Old Testament. B7thelstte6eorfeToiiiUne,O.D^.B:.S. New 
Edition. Foolscap 8vo.5«. M.eloth. 

TOOKE.— THE HISTORY OF PRICES; 

Withnfarenee to the Causes«£ their iicincipal Vaiiations, fram the year 1792 to the year 
1847* inclusiTC. With a Slietch of the History of the Corn Trade in the last Two Cen- 
turien ; a General Reriew of the Cnrrency Question i and Bemaakson the Operation of the 
Acts 7 & 8 Victoria, c . 32. By Thomaa Tooiie, Etq, F.B .S . 4to1i. 8to . S<.6«. doth. 



TOWNSEND.— MODERN STATE TRIALS. 

Revised and illuntrated with Essays and Notes. By William Cliarles Townaend, Esq. 
M.A. Q.C., late Recorder of Maedesield. a vols. 8to*S0«. doth. 

** Mr. Teimtend ha$ done «n aetentable itrtfiee both to the tegul profe$$iom and th0 pmblie 
in forming tki$ collection ofttime of the moat important and interesting Judicial proeetdingt 
uhich have ever been witneued in Englith courts of Justiee. . . . We need say no more to 
recommend .the volumes of Mr. Towntend, uhieh^ whether as a record of precedents or a 
repertory of tome of the most remarkable tpedmnu tf foremsic elofueneef are ofualljf 
useful." Morning Chromde. 



TOWNSEND.— -THE LIVES OF T^VTELVE EMINENT 

JUDGES OF THE LAST AND OF THE PRESENT CENTURY. By W. Charles 
Townsend, Esq., M.A. Q.C., late Recorder of Macdesfield. 2 vols. 8to. 2St. cloth. 



TURNER.— THE SACRED HISTORY OF THE WORLD, 

Attempted to he PhiloaopUeally considered, in a Series of Lettrara to a Son. By Sharon 
Turner, F.S. A. and R.A.S.L. Eighth Edition, edited by the Rev. Sydney Turner. 3 vols. 
postSvo. 31«.^6<f. doth. 

TURNER— THE HISTORY OF THE ANGLO-SAXONS, 

From the Earliest Period to the Norman Conquest. By Sharon Turner, F.R.S. and R;A.SJ<. 
The Seventh Edition (18a2} . 8 vols. 8vo. S8i«. doth. 

%* Tketestt and note* of this edition have hren emrefmlly]revi»edt and as many of the 
Author's later eorreetiono emd additions as appeared to home been intended and prepared 
by hismforfmbUcatitm^kave keen hstradneed, 

TURTONS (DR.) MANUAL OF THE LAND AND FRESH 

WATER SHELLS OF THE BRITISH ISLANDS. A new Edition, thoionghly revised 
with Additions. .By John Edward Gray. Pest 8vo. with Woodcats« and 12 Cfolouxvd Plates 
ISt.cioth. 

URE.— DICTIONARY OF ARTS, MANUFACTURES, AND 

MlNESi CoDtainittg a«lcar Eacpoaition of their Principles and Practice. By Andrew Ure, 
M D.P.lkS. M.GiS.M.A.S.Lond., M. Acad. N.S. Pbilad.; S.Ph.Soc.N. Germ. Uanov..; 
Matlii> etc.ete. BdSdiHofi, corrected. 8vo. with 1,241 Woodcwta. . 60c. doth. 

By the same Author, 
SUPPLEMENT OF RECENT IMPROVEMENTS. 3d Edition. 8vo.l4«. cloth. 

WATERTON.— ESSAYS ON NATURAL HISTORY, 

ChieAy Oiaithdegjif. Bv Charles Waterton« Esq., antlier of ** Wanderiim in South 
America.*' Withan AntitbloffBavhyof the-Anthor^and Vlcweof W«ltonttaU. NewBditiona. 
2 vols, foolscap 8vo. 14«. 6tf. doth. 

•»• Separately— Vol. 1. (Rrst Series), 8«.| Vol. II. (Second Series) , 6s. 6d. 
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ALARIC WATTS'S POETRY AND PAINTING.— LYRICS OF 

THE HEART; with other Poemi. Bjr Alaric A. Watts. With Fortj-one hiehlj-finished 
Uoe En; rftTingt, ezecated ezpreiily for this work bjr the most eminent Painters and 
Eagrarers. 

In one Volame* square crown ^o. price Sl«. M. boards, or 45s. bovnd in morocco hj Hardaj; 
Proof Impressions, fiS*. boards.— Plain Proofs 41, Plates, demjr 4to. (only 100 copies printed) 
32. 3*. in portfolio ; India Proofs before letters, colombier 4to. (only 60 copies printed) , 51. 6s. 
In portfoUo. 

WEBSTER.-AN ENCYCLOPEDIA OF DOMESTIC ECONOMY: 

Comprising snch subjects as are most immediatelr connected with Houselceeping i ast 
The Construction of Domestic Edifices, with the Modes of Warmiuif, Ventilating, and 
Lightinffthem— A Description of the various Articles of Furniture, with the Nature of their 
Materius— Duties of Senrants, etc. etc. Bjr Thomas Webster, F.G.S., etc. etc. ; assisted 
bj the late Mrs. Parkes. New Edition. Sro.with nearly l>000 Woodcuts, 50s. cloth. 

WHEATLEY.— THE ROD AND LINE; 

Or, Practical Hints and Dainty Devices for the sure taking of Tiront, Grayling, etc. By 
Hewett Wheatley, Esq., Senior Angler. Foolscap 8to. with Nine coloured Plates, 10s. 64. 
cloth. 

LADY WILLOUGHBTS DLA.RY. 

So much of the Diary of Lady Willoughbr as relates to her Domestic History, and to the 
Erentful Reign of King Charles the First, the Protectorate, and the Restoration (1635 to 
16iKt) . Printed, ornamented, and l>onnd in the style of the period to which The Diary refers. 
New Edition ; in Two Parts. Square foolscap 8to. 8«. each, boards ; or 18«. each, bound 
in morocco Ajr Uajfdag. 

YOUATT.— THE HORSE. 

By William Yonatt. With a Treatise of Draught. ANewEditloni with ^numerous Wood 
EngraTings from Designs by William Hanrey. 8ro. 10«. cloth. 

*•* Menn. Longman and Co.H Edition should he ordered. 

YOUATT.— THE DOG. 

By William Youatt. A ^New Edition ; with numerous Wood Engravings from Designs by 
William Hnrrey. 8to. 6«. cloth. 

*•* The above worha, vhieh were prepared under the superintendence of the Society for the 
Diffusion of Useful Knowledge ^ are now published by Messrs. Longman and Co.^ by assign- 
ment from Mr. Charles Knight, It is to be observed^ that the edition of Mr. Youatt's booh on 
the Horse which Messrs. Longman and Co. have purchased from Mr. Knight^ is that which was 
thoroughly revised by the muthorf and thereby rendered tn many respects a new worh. The 
engravings also were greatly improved. Both worhs are the most complete treatises in the 
language on the History, Structure, Diseases f and Management of the Animals of which they 
treat. 

ZINCKE.— SOME THOUGHTS ABOUT THE SCHOOL OF 

THE FUTURE ; or, a Sketch of the Solution which Time appears to be preparing for the 
different Educational Questions of the Dar. By the Rev. Foster JSarliaaB Zincke, Vicar of 
Wherstead, near Ipswich. Post 8to . 7: cloth . 

** We have no space to devote to the nature of the alteration, which the author proposes to 
mahe in the subjects of instruction and in the manner of teaching. On this point and mi 
various others^ such as the effects which would be lihely to be produced bv the establishment of 
a system of this nature, we must refer to the treatise. We would only add, in conclusion, 
that it contains m masterly analysis of the errors, the short'Comings, and the mischiefs of our 
present state with regard to education, and the admirable suggestions as to the practicability 
of the establishment in its place of a system which may be productive of inealailable ben^t 
to the coming generation.*^ , Daily News. 

ZUMPT.— A GRAMMAR OF THE LATIN LANGUAGE. 

By C. G. Zumpt, Ph. D. Professor in the University, and Meml>erof the Royal Academy of 
Berlin. Translated from the 9th Edition of the original, and adapted to the use of English 
Students, by Leonhard Schmits, Ph. D., Rector of the High School of Edinburgh ; with 
numerous Additions and Corrections by the Author. NewEdition. 8vo. 14s. doth. 

Jtarchn,\862. 
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